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Preface 


Lucia Tantardini 


Whilst researching my doctorate on the Brothers Luini (Cambridge 2014), I 
continually found myself drawn back to Lomazzo’s writings and to Roberto 
Paolo Ciardi’s extraordinarily erudite critical edition of his treatises. Although 
this appears to be perfectly logical to me now, I was then astonished to see that 
Aurelio Luini seemed to follow closely Lomazzo’s theory from foundational 
principles—e.g. the importance of drawing in the creative process, the role 
of the grotesque as supreme manifestation of the invenzione, and the urge to 
study the art of the seven governors of painting—down to the representation 
of iconographical details. 

I developed these thoughts in my dissertation (they are elaborated here in 
my essay ‘Lomazzo vs. Luini: Comparative Aesthetics’) and I concluded that the 
theoretical congruence of the two artists was significant enough to merit dis- 
cussion with the expanding community of Lomazzo scholars. Thus, sprang the 
idea of organising a multi-panel conference session at the Renaissance Society 
of America’s Annual Meeting (Boston 2016) entitled From Theory to Practice: 
Lomazzo’s Aesthetic Principles Reflected in the Art of his Time. The purpose of 
this initiative was to explore whether other artists working around Lomazzo 
shared a similar rapport with the charismatic abbot of the Accademia della Val 
di Blenio. Stemming from that session, this volume includes two studies focus- 
ing on Lomazzo himself: a penetrating study of his reflections on Gaudenzio 
Ferrari; and a long overdue analysis on Lomazzo’s painted oeuvre. From these 
core essays, the present volume extends to an analysis of Lomazzo as the 
master-theorist of Milanese art and his influence on the dynamic cohort of art- 
ists working in his orbit, both within and beyond the Duchy of Milan: Giovanni 
Ambrogio Brambilla in printmaking, Aurelio Luini in painting and drawing, 
and Caterina Cantoni and her magnificent embroideries or ‘paintings with the 
needle’. Lomazzo’s direct impact on his pupils, Giovanni Ambrogio Figino and 
Girolamo Ciocca, and Lomazzo's influence in sculpture beyond Northern Italy 
are also studied. The novelties presented in these essays are summarised and 
critically discussed by Jean Julia Chai in her Introduction, which also provides 
a clear and profound reflection on Lomazzo’s fortuna critica. 

The present volume does not pretend to exhaust the vast and intricate 
theme of Lomazzo’s influence on his contemporaries. Indeed, a comparable 
analysis may be extended to other members of the Blenio Academy, in primis 
the sculptor Annibale Fontana, who famously authored the portrait medal 
of Lomazzo and beyond. Rather, this book aims to bridge the scholarship on 
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Annibale Fontana, Bust of Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, ca. 1560. Bronze. 
Samuel H. Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art, Washington. 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 


Lomazzo-theorist with that on Lomazzo-artist, hitherto disjoined in the con- 
text of the art of his time. 

Throughout the genesis of this project, I have consolidated my friendship 
with the co-editor of this volume, Rebecca Norris, a scholar of North-Italian 
Renaissance art and a former Cambridge colleague, with whom I also co- 
organised the Lomazzo conference session. We are very fortunate that numer- 
ous Italian colleagues kindly accepted the challenge of anglicising their work. 
Indeed, one of the main purposes of the conference session, and of this pub- 
lication, is to expand and, as it were, internationalise the debate on Lomazzo, 
a pivotal figure in the history of sixteenth-century art theory who has yet to 
enjoy the level of critical acclaim that he deserves. 

In this light, it is particularly meaningful that we are able to include the con- 
tributions of Jean Julia Chai and Alexander Marr, two eminent scholars who, 
in their respective work on the Idea and Richard Haydocke’s Tracte (in prepa- 
ration), continue admirably the tradition of enlightened studies on Lomazzo 
inaugurated by Robert Klein and Roberto Paolo Ciardi, who graciously con- 
sented to supply our Foreword. 
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Foreword: Lomazzo’s Temple 


Roberto Paolo Ciardi 


It is no surprise that this initiative devoted to new research on Giovanni Paolo 
Lomazzo should have emerged from Anglo-Saxon scholarship. Here the artist 
is seen in the context of his surroundings, always a point of reference for him 
in various ways; his milieu cast an influence that was not always direct and im- 
mediate but was nevertheless unavoidable. 

When interest first arose, many years ago, in the Milanese painter’s theoretical 
work—the most individual and innovative aspect of his approach to the sphere 
of the visual and the visible—anglophone historians and critics took the lead, 
from David Summers to James. B. Lynch and Martin Kemp, to cite only the most 
original contributors. Our interest in the ways in which the work of art could 
intersect with the intellectual realm originates in these studies. In turn they led 
to the exhaustive and all-encompassing work of Gerald Ackerman, following in 
the footsteps of the naturalised French scholar, Robert Klein. Fifty years after 
his tragic death, Klein’s works are still an essential point of reference. This current 
of interest has continued uninterrupted. Indeed, it has grown in both quantity 
and quality in recent years, with the appearance of numerous valuable, penetrat- 
ing, philologically based studies—one need only mention Jean Julia Chai’s admi- 
rable English translation of the Idea del tempio della pittura (1590). 

One might be tempted to consider this legacy as the revival of an ancient 
lineage of connections, initiated by Richard Haydocke, the first and very early 
translator of Lomazzo's Trattato dell'arte della pittura, scoltura et archittetura 
(1584). Haydocke was an eccentric figure, but at the time not an exceptional 
one among the polymathic cultural networks and intellectual personalities 
of the sixteenth century, who regarded every physical and metaphysical as- 
pect of the real world with curiosity—indeed this very term recalls Haydocke’s 
translation of Lomazzo’s title: A tracte containing the artes of curious paintinge, 
carvinge & buildinge. 

Such initiatives justified and encouraged a succession of eclectic studies, 
which not infrequently—as in the case of Haydocke—led on to the practice of 
medicine, focusing on the body, analysed inside and out in its physical reality. 
As in almost every treatise on anatomy up to now, however, medical studies 
left ample room for uncertainty and anxiety on problematic aspects that 
emerged from the dissecting table, and to which a large part of the richly illus- 
trated material was dedicated. The visual representation of anatomy generated 
metaphors that could be lugubrious, pietistic, macabre and even necromanti- 
cally inclined. 
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The body, in fact, was not only a site of scientific enquiry but also the source 
of the manifestation of aesthetic perfection, considered not in opposition to 
medicine, but as a consequence of necessary research in the field. With equal 
dedication, doctors and artists explored the study of the body, overcoming the 
repugnance experienced even by Leonardo, Lomazzo’s revered maitre à penser 
in this descent into the underworld. The practice involved direct confrontation 
with the most horrifying causes of death, in direct opposition to the classical 
and Renaissance rhetoric that privileged the appeal and grace of beauty as the 
long-established foundation of the work of art. 

In the act of creation, artists aimed for the ideal reconstruction of the ana- 
tomically fragmented body, reassembling the parts, not in adherence to a spe- 
cific model, but through a special Underweysung der Messung (to borrow the 
title of Diirer’s treatise), which reduced the harmony and proportion of the 
human body to a geometrical exercise using ruler and compasses. Nevertheless 
they recognised the reality and legitimacy of variations in physiognomy—due 
to the diversity of human types, to differences of sex and age, and to changes 
in pose and perspective. 

Lomazzo was convinced of the importance of this procedure and took full 
account of it frequently in his work. Nonetheless his theory of proportion was 
not bound by the limits of what can be represented, but comprised realities 
that are not immediately perceptible as well as connotations dependent on 
character and temperament. His strict selection of the seven governors of the 
art of painting includes figures who had achieved general approval by that 
time, but also others of less prominence whose exclusion would be difficult 
to justify. 

The fact is that these governors not only reached poetic and expressive 
heights, but represented modalities of approach to reality that constituted 
metaphorical mini-universes. Indeed, above all, in the analysis of the negative 
qualities of artists opposed to them, stylistic considerations of their work be- 
come less important, and judgment is based on unfavourable character traits 
of indolence and bad behaviour. 

The seven governors correspond to the seven divisions of painting (the 
number is replete with sacred allusions), and impersonate in an allegorical 
sense an organisational scheme implicated by its similarity to the seven al- 
chemical metals and the seven planets. Thus artistic practice becomes a cre- 
ative process that is not limited to the achievement of a more or less perfect 
similitude, but activates a different kind of creation through the selection of 
similar but differently elaborated elements. In this esoteric and pantheistic re- 
ligion, or rather in this occult philosophy, the artists are the priests and instruc- 
tors, from Raphael the ‘philosopher’ to Leonardo the ‘wise’, and from Diirer 
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the ‘great druid’ to Michelangelo the ‘gymnosophist’ (in the Hellenistic lexicon 
gymnosophists are ascetic Indian brahmin philosophers). To these artists was 
assigned the task of revealing the existence of an iconic cosmos created from 
the mind of man and dominated by it, and of practising the cult. 

Trust in the meaning of allegory constitutes the interpretative key to this 
philosophy, through the retrieval of symbolic mythology and the stories and 
geography of legend. Pliny’s ‘unnatural Natural History’ offers inexhaustible 
material, with its wide range of sources and innumerable epitomes, which pro- 
vide ample scope for the proliferation of diversity. All this is contained within 
an exposition, which even in its zest for encyclopaedic knowledge, aspired to 
present itself as a treatise on the figurative arts and architecture, and on the bi- 
ographies of its principal exponents. As such it legitimised the attention given 
to unusual typologies, to the deviant and the monstrous, to the delineation of 
character, and hence to caricature. 

The theme was an old and long-enduring one, from the affirmation that ‘chi 
pinge figura si non può esser lei non la può porre’ a discrete allusion to the 
relationship between copying, complicity and plagiarism, which in the realm 
of medieval fantasy bound the work, the author and the viewer together as 
collaborators. This evolved to comprise the disguises, counterfeits and sim- 
ulations that extended from the Accademia della Val di Blenio to the art of 
Arcimboldo. 

In all this, the theory of different temperaments, so dear to Lomazzo, found 
nourishment and justification. It categorised the specific types of artists, en- 
dowed with various different poetic, expressive and technical skills. These 
differences were associated with astral influences linked to the formal and 
physical variations that defined the deities of ancient mythology and served as 
models and archetypes. In nature, and especially in the human race, these gave 
birth to a taxonomy of existence and of its representation. Such mythical con- 
notations could also be detected through anatomical investigation, even lead- 
ing to necromantic inclinations that were not always discouraged in medicine 
at the time. To cite just one example within Lomazzo’s circle, it is well known 
that his friend Girolamo Cardano eagerly accepted diagnostic formulations de- 
rived from birth horoscopes. 

At the same time, the lengthy discussion of the theory of proportion in 
Lomazzo's treatise, based on a now well-established tradition, proposed an 
analogy in its aims and methods between Pythagorean thought and the figu- 
rative arts, an association known to the artist and his circle. This theory was 
based on geometrical relationships, verifiable through reason and harmonic 
ratios, which could even apply to transcendental visions and could be extend- 
ed to include the practice of mathematical and geometrical magic. 
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To conclude, if the declared intention of the Milanese painter was the at- 
tainment of beauty in the arts (in their polyvalent sense), he nevertheless 
recognised—three centuries ahead of his time—the aesthetic of the ugly. 
In opposition to the classicism of the xañóç xai &yaðóç (the beautiful and the 
good), ugliness is offered as its antithesis, to be accepted with equanimity and 
‘democratic’ inclusivity. 

I have deliberately focused on a single aspect of Lomazzo’s thinking, to the 
strict exclusion of other trains of thought, because this allows us to understand 
better the reasons for Haydocke’s interest in this artist, who had been dead for 
some years, and whose paintings the Englishman hardly knew, even though his 
travels on the continent had taken him to northern Italy. 

Haydocke, though a student of medicine at Oxford, was also seriously en- 
gaged in the study of the arts and literature. In his reading of the recently 
published Trattato, Haydocke recognised profound connections with his open- 
ended course of study that aroused his underlying intellectual curiosity. 

Although his familiarity with the minor and later works is highly unlikely, 
we know that Haydocke examined the Trattato at various different stages of his 
life. It is likely that he also knew the Idea, where the esoteric under-current is 
most evident, and perhaps also Della forma delle muse, in which he could have 
noticed a lexical resonance with the ‘Pambiblion, or Temple to all the Muses’, 
[the library in Oxford] reorganised in 1598 under the dedicated curatorship of 
his protector, Thomas Bodley, the dedicatee of Haydocke’s translation. 

A first approach dates from the years of his sojourn on the Continent, but it 
was only after 1588 that Haydocke set about acquiring a printed version. Having 
first laid his hands on a copy that was only partly usable because it had been 
salvaged from a shipwreck, in the end ‘a most kind gentleman [...] procured 
a perfect coppie from Italy’ If this was the edition of 1585, which included for 
the first time the bust-length portrait of Lomazzo in profile, seen from the left 
and wearing a toga, set in an oval frame like a medal or cameo—the likeness 
that Haydocke used in his own translation—then it is unnecessary to claim his 
direct knowledge of the later editions of the Idea or of Della forma delle muse 
where the same woodcut appears. 

It is nevertheless worth considering this frontispiece in more detail, be- 
cause it casts significant light on the reasons for the ideological and cultural 
affinity. In sponsoring Lomazzo, Haydocke became the first propagator of ar- 
tistic theory in England, and at the same time the promoter of the posthu- 
mous reputation of the Lombard treatise-writer. The frontispiece is arranged 
according to the conventions of the time, especially with regard to scientific 
literature, in which each figure assumed an allusive or emblematic role. Thus 
the depicted figures created a reverse ekphrasis through which collateral or 
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Richard Haydocke, 

title page from A tracte 
containing the artes of 
curious paintinge, carvinge 
& buildinge (Oxford: 
Joseph Barnes, 1598). 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF 
THE GETTY RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, LOS ANGELES 
(2968-733) 


cryptic messages could be attached to amplify the organic content of the text; 
such additions were necessary to allow a deeper understanding that could not 
easily be expressed in the discursive medium of the text. As an example rel- 
evant to the present discussion, we can refer to the preparatory drawing in 
the Albertina, now considered autograph, for the frontispiece of Lomazzo’s 
Trattato. We should add at once that the woodcut on the first page of A tracte 
containing the artes of curious paintinge, carvinge & buildinge (1598) was based 
on a sketch by Haydocke, which revealed his own limited artistic skill. In my 
opinion the portrait of Haydocke at the foot of the page, which is of much 
higher artistic quality, was kindly inserted by his friend Nicholas Hilliard, the 
miniature painter. 

The composition of the page is organised in two facing sections arranged 
in two tiers, separated by heraldic displays which indicate the status of the 
author and his institution. Above are two goddesses, Juno and Minerva, and 
below two heroes or demi-gods, Prometheus and Dedalos. The four figures rep- 
resent the figurative arts and architecture: Juno, with the peacock displaying a 
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multicoloured tail strewn with eyes; Prometheus, ‘inventor of sculpture, who 
gave fire to mankind, supported by an eagle; Minerva, goddess of intellectual 
knowledge, expressed through geometry, from which sprang the technical 
knowledge needed to allow Dedalos to build the labyrinth, but which led to 
the tragedy of Icarus. 

One could point out many other carefully balanced relationships and fur- 
ther moralising implications in the frontispiece. Here suffice it to add that, in 
this complex allegory, Haydocke used iconographic citations from book VII 
of Lomazzo’s Trattato, a rich resource distilled from Boccaccio, Cartari and 
Giraldi, in order to instruct the reader on the ‘form of the gods of the ancients’. 
We know that book VII was omitted from the Tracte. Was this imagery perhaps 
a foretaste of a promised completion of the work that was never carried out? 
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MAP 1 Giovanni Giorgio Settala, Theatrum orbis terrarium Ducatus Mediolanensis, 1592. 
Engraving, 350 x 480 mm. Raccolta delle Stampe “Achille Bertarelli”, Castello 
Sforzesco, Milan. 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE RACCOLTA DELLE STAMPE “ACHILLE 
BERTARELLI”. 
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PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE RACCOLTA DELLE STAMPE “ACHILLE 
BERTARELLI”. 
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Abbreviations 


Works frequently cited have been identified by the following abbreviations. The full 
sixteenth-century titles for Lomazzo’s publications are given here; thereafter they ap- 
pear in short form. 


Archives 
AGS Archivo General, Simancas 
ASMi Archivio di Stato, Milan 


ASDMi Archivio Storico Diocesano, Milan 

ASCMi Archivio Storico Civico, Biblioteca Trivulziana, Milan 
ASMa Archivio di Stato, Mantua 

ASV Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Vatican City 

SSL Societa Storica Lombarda, Milan 
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Prospettiva, de la Prattica de la Pittura, e finalmente de le Istorie dessa Pittura. Con 
una tavola de’ nomi de tutti li Pittori, Scoltori, Architetti e Matematici antichi e mod- 
erni.... Milan: G. P. Pontio, 1584. 

Lomazzo, Trattato (1) 
Lomazzo, G. P. Trattato dell'arte della pittura, scoltura et archittetura. 1584. In Scritti 
sulle arti. Edited by R. P. Ciardi, vol. 2, 7-589. Florence: Centro Di, 1974. 

Lomazzo, Trattato (2) 
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Lomazzo, G. P. Rime di Gio. Paolo Lomazzi, milanese pittore, divise in sette libri: nelle 
quali ad imitazione de i grotteschi fatti da’ pittori, ha cantato le lodi di Dio, et de le 


cose sacre, di prencipi, di signori, ethuomini letterati, di pittori, scoltori, et architetti, et 
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Notes 


All translations are by the authors unless otherwise stated. In citing works in 
the footnotes, short titles have generally been used with a compiled bibliogra- 
phy at the end of the volume. 
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Chronology of Lomazzo’s Life and Career 


Rebecca Norris 


1538 
Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo born in Milan on 26 April. 


1546 
Death of Gaudenzio Ferrari. 


1552 
Giovanni Battista della Cerva reportedly travels to Antwerp possibly joined by 
Lomazzo. 


1552—before 1559 
Apprenticed to Giovanni Battista della Cerva. 


ca. 1555-65 
Paints Self-Portrait (Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna). 


1560 
Founding of the Accademia della Val di Blenio in Milan. 


ca. 1560-61 
Frescoes a version of Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper (destroyed, formerly in 
the refectory of Santa Maria della Pace, Milan). 


ca. 1560-65 

Frescoes scenes from the life of the Virgin (Santa Maria Nuova, Caronno), and 
paints the Crucifixion, dated and monogrammed ‘IPL’ (Sant'Antonio Abate, 
Valmadrera, formerly in San Giovanni in Conca, Milan). 


early 1560s 
Travels to Rome, Naples, Messina, and most likely also visits Bologna and 
Florence. 


* Included here are those works attributed to Lomazzo as noted in this volume. 
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ca. 1563 
Writes the Libro dei sogni. 


1564 
Giovanni Ambrogio Figino enters Lomazzo’s studio. 


1565 

Paints Christ on the Cross, monogrammed ‘IPL’ and dated (current location un- 
known, formerly in the Pinacoteca Ambrosiana, Milan), and The Encounter of 
Abraham and Melchizedek (destroyed, formerly in Santa Maria della Passione, 
Milan). 


ca. 1565 
Paints the Agony in the Garden (Pinacoteca Ambrosiana, Milan). 


ca. 1565-70 
Paints Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata with Saints Bartholomew and 
Bernardino (Santi Paolo e Barnaba, Milan). 


1567 
Paints the Allegory of the Lenten Feast (destroyed, formerly in the convent of 
Sant'Agostino, Piacenza). 


1568 

Paints the Noli me tangere, monogrammed ‘IPL’ (Pinacoteca Civica di Palazzo 
Chiericati, Vicenza, formerly in Santa Maria della Pace, Milan). Lomazzo 
named abbot of the Blenio Academy. 


ca. 1568 

Paints Self-Portrait as Abbot of the Accademia della Val di Blenio (Pinacoteca di 
Brera, Milan) and the Lamentation over the Dead Christ (Pinacoteca di Brera, 
Milan, in deposit at the Fondazione Ospedale Marchesi, Inzago, formerly in 
San Vittore all'Olmo, Milan). 


1569 
Girolamo Ciocca joins Lomazzo’s studio. 


1570 

Paints the Nativity with the Adoration of the Shepherds and the now lost Our 
Lady of Victories (parish church of Boffalora d'Adda, both formerly in the con- 
vent of San Romano, Lodi). 
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CHRONOLOGY OF LOMAZZO’S LIFE AND CAREER XXIX 


1570-71 
Completion of the Foppa Chapel in San Marco, Milan. 


1571 
Paints the altarpiece Madonna and Child with Saints Peter, Paul, and Augustine 
(Foppa Chapel, San Marco, Milan) and the Crucifixion with the Virgin, Saint 
John the Evangelist, and Mary Magdalene (Pinacoteca di Brera, Milan, formerly 
in San Giovanni in Conca, Milan). 


1572 
Paints a second Agony in the Garden, dated and monogrammed ‘IPL’ (San Carlo 
al Corso, Milan, formerly in Santa Maria dei Servi, Milan). Failing eyesight pre- 
vents Lomazzo from continuing his artistic career. 


1582 
Lomazzo granted rights to the Trattato for twenty-five years. 


1584 
Publishes the Trattato. 


1587 
Publishes the Rime, which includes his autobiography, the ‘Vita del Auttore’. 


1589 

Publishes the Rabisch. On 26 October, Carlo d'Aragona, the Spanish gover- 
nor of Milan, grants Lomazzo permission to publish the Idea under the title 
Descrittione dell'idea del tempio della pittura. He and his heirs are given the 
rights for ten years. 


1590 
Publishes the Idea. Writes his will dated 4 August. 


1591 
Publishes Della forma delle muse. 


1592 
Death of Lomazzo on 27 January in Milan. Buried in San Vincenzo alle 
Monache, Milan. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Lomazzo Studies: Getting the Whole Picture 


Jean Julia Chai 


Years ago, as I recall, when I first began to work on Lomazzo I had a discus- 
sion with James Ackerman about the difficulties of treating a painter who also 
wrote so extensively. Here, clearly, was an artist whose astounding literary leg- 
acy massively outweighs his extant pictorial production—at least in quantity. 
Over 700 pages in the first edition, his Trattato dell'arte della pittura, scoltura et 
archittetura (1584)! set out to present all the accumulated technical knowledge 
about its subject in a detailed, ordered and comprehensive fashion, meriting 
its appellation as the ‘Bible of Mannerism.? The Idea del tempio della pittura 
(1590), initially conceived as its introduction, was so heavily revised and ex- 
panded that it finally proposed something quite new. And a third book, Della 
forma delle muse (1591), like an addendum to the Trattato, repaired a small 
omission in that great encyclopaedia of artistic knowledge. Apart from these 
volumes restricted to instruction in painting, Lomazzo also produced several 
works more literary in nature: an unfinished manuscript called Libro dei sogni 
(ca. 1563),° a collection of verse ‘imitating grotesques’ (1587), and —as member 
and later head abbot of the Accademia della Val di Blenio —a rare opuscule 
Rabisch (1589) composed in a macaronic dialect* that recorded the compa- 
ny’s charter and mock rituals as well as compiling its nonsense rhymes, farces 
and encomiastic poetry. His unusual literary achievement has often been as- 
cribed to his failing eyesight which prevented him from painting after 1572, at 


1 This longer, more descriptive title—Trattato dell'arte della pittura, scoltura et architettura ... 
diviso in sette libri ne’ quali si discorre de la proporzione, de’ Moti, de’ Colori, de’ Lumi, de la 
Prospettiva, de la Prattica de la Pittura, e finalmente de le Istorie dessa Pittura. Con una tavola 
de’ nomi de tutti li Pittori, Scoltori, Architetti e Matematici antichi e moderni ...—first appears 
in the third printing of the treatise, also from 1584, which otherwise exactly reproduces the 
text of the editio princeps. 

Schlosser, Die Kunstliteratur, 352. 
‘Gli sogni e raggionamenti composti da Giovan Paulo Lomazzo millanese, con le figure de 
spiriti che gli racontano da egli designate.’ Add. 12196, fols. 50-224v, British Library, London. 

4 Described by Isella as a lingua facchinesca, ‘that is to say in Milanese, but with a strong rus- 
tic coating, and special spellings which are its most prominent feature.’ Lomazzo, Rabisch, 
xxxvi-xxxvii. More recently, Tramelli has emphasised the artificial aspect of the language: 
‘the dialect that the Academicians used was not an accurate imitation of the oral language 
spoken by the porters: it was inspired by this dialect, but predictably polished, corrected and 
perfected for literary purposes. Tramelli, Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo’s Trattato, 55-56. 
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age 33. Given the richness of the written material and the paucity of his own 
documented paintings, it is naturally tempting to treat the artist exclusively 
as a theorist. During our conversation at Harvard back in the summer of 1984, 
Professor Ackerman cautioned me against such an approach. He insisted on 
the importance of examining Lomazzo’s theory and painting in tandem. More 
precisely, he suggested a sort of constant back-and-forth dialogue between the 
two, where a technical explanation of perspective might provide insight into 
the distortions of a foreshortened figure or, conversely, how the frescoes of the 
Foppa Chapel (San Marco, Milan) could elucidate an obscure passage on the 
proper distribution of natural and artificial light. At a certain moment in our 
discussion, he paused and asked me point-blank, ‘What's the payoff?’ What 
concrete results do we get from studying such a theory-laden artist? What 
are the advantages of a double perspective? Before attempting to answer this 
question, however, let us backtrack a moment. 


1 Theory or Painting 


Lomazzo has always been considered either a painter or art theorist—never 
both together. In 1924, Julius von Schlosser hailed the Trattato as the ‘great- 
est and most ample treatment of Mannerism, but accused the author of los- 
ing himself in nebulous ‘gray theory, aggravated by a literary style ‘redundant 
and tedious due to a verboseness and excessively pompous language. Less 
pedantic in expression, the Idea then got described as a curious amalgam of 
scholastic categories of painting, ‘unduly sensitive to astrological and alchemi- 
cal tendencies, with traces of Christian mysticism, hints of nostalgic classi- 
cism and certain Baroque intuitions about expression and the psychology 
of the artist.” That same year, Erwin Panofsky included Lomazzo in a semi- 
nal essay on the concept of idea in aesthetic theory, earning him notoriety as 
‘chief spokesman of a neoplatonic orientation in the metaphysics of art’ due 
to his direct borrowings from Marsilio Ficino to explain ideal beauty. These 
theoretical assessments seem to have tarnished his image as a painter. Roberto 


5 Early historical notices however acknowledge both his writings and paintings: Morigia, 
La nobilità, 307-8; Ghilini, Teatro d'huomini, 2148-49; Picinelli, Ateneo dei letterati, 315-16; 
Tiraboschi, Storia della letteratura, 8:500-501. Even guidebooks of Milan mention his trea- 
tises, see Torre, Il ritratto di Milano, 17, 252. For the artistic reception of his treatises up 
through the seventeenth century, see Lomazzo, Idea (3), 36-41. 

Schlosser, Die Kunstliteratur, 353. 

Schlosser, Die Kunstliteratur, 354. 

8 Panofsky, Idea: A Concept, 95-99. 
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Longhi called him ‘a kind of good-natured wizard, mad about metaphysical 
and astrological aesthetics ... with doses of fifteenth-century archaism, mixed 
with Leonardesque and classical intellectualism’ and consequently cast him as 
the principal adversary in the Caravaggio story, dealing his reputation a cruel, 
almost fatal blow (1928-29).? Lomazzo became the conservative force in late 
sixteenth-century Milan, opposed to the innovative naturalism of Vincenzo 
and Antonio Campi (the ‘invading Cremonese’) and even of his own talented 
student, Giovanni Ambrogio Figino. As Longhi’s thesis quickly gained lever- 
age and the stature of Caravaggio grew, Lomazzo’s declined.!° By 1940, when 
Anthony Blunt came to characterise him in a survey of Renaissance theory, he 
was written off as strictly adhering to rules, committed to an excess of non- 
empirical knowledge, and supporting an abstract, outmoded classicism." All 
his conceptual intricacies, fleeting insights or partial contradictions were re- 
duced to two ruinous labels—Academic and Eclectic—that unfortunately 
stuck. The treatises themselves were daunting, interest waned. Lomazzo stud- 
ies had clearly gotten off to a bad start. 

During the 1950s, our Milanese theorist became best known for a single 
passage of the Idea: his ideal formula for the two greatest paintings in the 
world, one representing Adam and the other, Eve. We ‘must have Adam drawn 
by Michelangelo, coloured by Titian, and the proportion and harmony come 
from Raphael; Eve must be drawn by Raphael and coloured by Antonio da 
Correggio.!? Largely on the basis of this statement, Rensselaer Lee, following 
Blunt’s lead, named Lomazzo a precursor to the Carracci’s mode of eclecticism. 
Lee claims ‘he had counseled the method of eclecticism as part of a program 
for the improvement of the art of painting. Denis Mahon took issue with Lee 
on many points, but what specifically concerns us here is his interpretation 
of this passage and the resulting view of Lomazzo. For Mahon, the so-called 


9 Longhi, ‘Quesiti Caravaggeschi, 134-35. Cf. Lanzi, Storica pittorica, 2:317-19, who deni- 
grates the Idea del tempio: ‘trattando perciò le cose ancora più ovvie d’una maniera as- 
trusa e falsa talvolta, come falsi sono i principi dell’astrologia circolatoria. Questo difetto 
nella sua opera grande dispiace, ma perdonasi facilmente perché disperso qua e là e dis- 
unito; grava assai nel compendio, o sia nella Idea ..., ov'è raccolto in un punto di veduta 
disgustoso veramente al buon senso. 

10 Cf. Venturi, Storia dell'arte, 9.7:503-13 and Dell'Acqua, ‘La pitttura a Milano, 10.6:688-95. 
Both historians consider Lomazzo an academic painter. Venturi calls the destroyed fresco 
of Sant'Agostino in Piacenza ‘una faticosa e presuntosa esercitazione accademica’; while 
Dell'Acqua, generally more favorable, nonetheless criticises the San Marco altarpiece ‘di 
un greve ed accademico leonardismo. 

11 Blunt, Artistic Theory, 137-59. 

12 Lomazzo, Idea (3), 93. 

13 Lee, review of Mahon, 211. 
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‘eclectic prescription’ was nothing more than a rhetorical flourish concluding a 
comparison between the colouring of Titian and that of Correggio: the former 
better suited masculine bodies, while the latter, feminine ones.14 Lee answered 
with a second citation from Lomazzo, apparently also supporting the eclec- 
tic position, that praises his disciple Figino for having composed ‘exceptional 
paintings with the shadow, light, and accuracy of Leonardo, the harmonious 
majesty of Raphael, the charming colour of Correggio, and the overall disegno 
of Michelangelo, so preserving, with these parts to arrange in the work, what 
his particular spirit conceived in the mind.” Once again, Mahon dismissed 
this reading as a misinterpretation of the text that failed to emphasise the 
key point: ‘preserving’ what Figino's ‘particular spirit’ conceived.!® He called 
Lucio Faberio’s transposition of this ‘receipt’ in the funeral oration of Agostino 
Carracci (1602) merely a formal set piece for a public occasion, whereas Lee 
saw it as reflecting the ‘eclectic doctrine of late sixteenth-century theorists.” 
Tempers flared, scholars took sides.!8 The very origins of Baroque classicism 
seemed at stake. In a final response, Mahon definitively discharged Lomazzo 
from the burden of eclecticism by pointing out (with supporting citations from 
the treatises) his emphasis on natural genius and on following personal artis- 
tic inclination, characterising our theorist as ‘to some extent a forerunner of 
the anti-rational protagonists of “taste” and even ‘something of a perplexed 
romantic. Although deliberately overstated, Mahon’s analysis set the record 
straight once and for all: Lomazzo was not a traditional academic espousing 
eclecticism in artistic education. 


2 Reading the Treatises 


Thanks to Robert Klein, Lomazzo has finally received the critical acclaim he 
deserves. In 1959, the Romanian scholar published preliminary results of his re- 
search for a translation (into French) and annotated edition of Idea.?° Finding 
Mahon’s interpretation ‘a bit unilateral’ Klein exposed the permanent tension 
in Lomazzo’s theory between a plurality of individual styles (maniere) and a 


14 Mahon, ‘Eclecticism, 316-17. 

15 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 382. 

16 Mahon, ‘Eclecticism, 306-8. 

17 Lee, review of Mahon, 211-12. 

18 Supporters of Lee’s interpretation of Lomazzo include Paris, ‘Sistema e giudizi, 187-96; 
Dempsey, Annibale Carracci, 54, 99. 

19 Mahon, ‘Eclecticism’, 320; Mahon, ‘Art Theory, 229. 
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20 Klein, ‘Les “sept gouverneurs de l’art”) 174-92. 
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supposed ideal expression in painting.2! With seven masters residing under 
the same roof, the Temple of Painting conceit deftly illustrated the paradox of 
irreducible artistic temperaments submitted to the idea of a universal, tran- 
scendent beauty. Like Mahon, Klein stressed not the classical framework but 
the concessions made to individual value and expression of personality. He 
staked out a precarious middle ground for Lomazzo where the artist’s function 
was to make the idea (concetto) in his mind particular, with artistic execution 
becoming interiorised (pratica) in an intellectual process combining individ- 
ual temperament and judgment. Such emphasis on the artist’s personal ability 
to ‘practice’ or make art (techne) imparted a very different motivation to paint- 
ing: no longer either the realisation of abstract ideas or an imitation of nature 
but rather a singular expression of artificiality and ultimately, virtuosity—fruit 
of the fabricator’s own inventive genius (ingegno).?? Subjectivity and artifice 
were bywords of Mannerist aesthetics. Klein distinguished Lomazzo’s con- 
tribution less for the novelty of his ideas than for the nuance with which he 
articulated, intuitively juxtaposed, and sometimes resolved their inherent 
contradiction.?3 

Unfortunately his bilingual edition of Idea appeared only much later, post- 
humously in 1974.24 During this same period, Roberto Paolo Ciardi published 
all three of Lomazzo’s art treatises as well as the Libro dei sogni, making this 
early manuscript available in print for the first time.?5 The rigorous textual 
analysis and commentary of both modern editions revealed not only our 
author’s surprisingly vast erudition but a methodical assembling of all writ- 
ten and observed knowledge to support his theory of art.28 Most remarkable 
among these sources, as Klein pointed out, were the occult writings of Heinrich 


m 


21 Klein, ‘Les “sept gouverneurs de l'art’ 175. On the proposition of seven ideal artists, see 
Spina Barelli, ‘Il Lomazzo, 19-24; Summers, Judgment of Sense, 176-77; and Kemp, “Equal 
Excellences” 1-27. 

22 Klein, L’Esthétique de la technè, 57-58, 74, 124, 255. 

23 Klein, ‘Les “sept gouverneurs de l’art” 175. 

24 Lomazzo, Idea (2), 1:iii—iv. 

25 Lomazzo, Libro dei sogni, 1-240. In 1810, Bossi mentioned this autograph manuscript 
which he might have personally owned (Del cenacolo, 37). It disappeared until Battisti, 
following the indications of Carlo Dionisotti, identified it in the British Library (‘Un in- 
edito ritratto, 243-49). 

26 Paola Barocchi also contributed fundamentally in her comparative analysis of sixteenth- 
century theoretical sources (Scritti darte del Cinquecento). For Lomazzo, see especially, 
348-64 (moto), 1595-1607 (imitation), 1691-1707 (beauty), 1992-2000 (disegno), 2692-97 
(grotesques). 
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Cornelius Agrippa.?7 Though never cited by name (from fear of censorship), 
the infamous magus was often called upon for pseudoscientific explanations 
of certain artistic processes and their effects. De occulta philosophia supplied 
physio-astrological accounts of inexplicable phenomena such as the delirious 
frenzy of an inspired artist, the psychological influence of colour, or the mys- 
terious fascination exerted by a work of art. In such appropriations of Agrippa, 
Klein saw justification for the invisible relation or bonds Lomazzo introduced 
between the artist and his art, or the artwork and spectator. These magical 
bonds (vincula for Giordano Bruno) situated the artist within a cosmic scheme 
of the universe and surreptitiously fostered a sensitivity to the irrational and 
subjective—everything art could not teach or control. Thus Klein and Ciardi 
mark a turning point in our perception of the Milanese theorist. No longer a 
transitional figure between classical past and Baroque future, he was now eval- 
uated on his own terms, as the principal advocate of a unique—if intentionally 
esoteric and bizarre—aesthetics that came to define the Mannerist period. 

Key to understanding Lomazzo is realising the extent to which he embraced 
the occult tradition. For this, I want to draw attention to two passages of the 
Trattato that evoke the crucial choices involved in making a work of art. For 
Lomazzo, the model of natural magic was far more than a convenient meta- 
phor for aesthetic discourse. In my opinion, he considered the invisible bonds 
present in painting every bit as real as what could be seen on the surface.?8 The 
first passage warns the artist to be most ‘accurate and exquisite’ in determin- 
ing the proper representation of human expression (moto) because a ‘power 
and almost occult force’ (potere e quasi occolta forza) induces the spectator to 
imitate what he sees.?9 He feels, for instance, pain in his own limb on viewing 
the depiction of a soldier lying prostrate with a bloody leg wound. Quoting 
Agrippa, Lomazzo explains this phenomenon as due to our ‘vehement imagi- 
nation’ that empathetically responds to the painting, producing vapours that 
move the heart—as if the pain were real—which then cause the body to ex- 
perience similar symptoms of distress. It is a ‘binding’ action exerted on an 
observer through the occult power of real or represented expression. 

The second passage explains how to transfer an idea from mind onto paper. 
Lomazzo instructs the artist to use a pen dipped in the faintest watercolour on 
tinted paper (so as to leave little discrepancy between the colour of the drawn 
27 Klein, ‘Les “sept gouverneurs de l'art’; 181; Lomazzo, Idea (2), 2:465. Cf. Lomazzo, Idea (1), 

xxix-li. 
28 Cf. Lomazzo, Idea (3), 29-34. 
29 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 106-8. 


30 Agrippa, De occulta philosophia, 181-82 (1. 50). For extended commentary on this passage, 
see Lomazzo, Idea (3), 29-30. 
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line and the paper) and feeling ‘no confusion for the object, to quietly (cheta- 
mente) sketch all that was conceived in the mind without tiring the brain.'3! 
He recalls Leonardo's technique of ‘hardly touching the paper with sanguine 
or charcoal, so as not to generate the mental confusion that occurs when two 
high-contrast colours clash, like black ink on white paper’ Furthermore, he 
recommends the artist flee all noise and distraction. Even too much visibility 
is nefarious, emulating ‘Homer, Democritus, and Plato who, we read, deprived 
themselves of sight in order to better and more subtly investigate the nature of 
what they had conceived and imagined in their minds.’ Lomazzo exaggerates 
the classical source. And to suggest painters blind themselves to improve their 
concentration was certainly going too far! Yet what he does insist upon are 
perfect physical conditions for delicately coaxing an idea from the mind—as 
if the rush of too much harsh materiality would scare it away. ‘With the pen 
flailing (tempestando) over the paper) he says, the artist ‘would not find the 
invention of what he wanted to make, or give movement ... to the imagined fig- 
ures.’ Once again, we see Lomazzo alluding to hermetic-neoplatonic doctrine 
for which any transition of the Idea into matter involves an imprisonment of 
the divine spirit in a lower, corrupt form. Still, every precaution must be taken 
to ease that passage over, so as not to lose all traces of the spirit in the final ma- 
terial embodiment. Just as the fabrication of talismans required fumigation to 
prepare the surrounding air (needed to attract cosmic forces), the maker’s soul, 
and the material to be carved, so Lomazzo prescribed a quiet dark atmosphere 
in the artist’s workshop and the lightest, most ethereal of drawing techniques. 
His quasi-metaphysical manner of describing this step—for Giovanni Battista 
Armenini or Raffaello Borghini a purely practical exercise—attests to the privi- 
leged relation he saw between the artist and his work. Formed by an indelible 
bond linking all these factors to transmission of the idea, the artistic process 
emerges as something participating in the divine, now made almost tangible. 
Luckily, times were propitious for believing in magic’s cultural efficacy. 
Aby Warburg had contributed substantially to this tendency. As early as 1927, 
Fritz Saxl discussed the influence of the Arabic handbook of magic Picatrix 
on Lomazzo;*2 and Frances Yates, in her brilliant work on the art of mem- 
ory (1966),?3 exposed the ramifications of Giulio Camillo’s theatre, which 
included—as Klein, again, was first to notice—a significant impact on our 
theorist’s Temple of Painting.*4 The edifice imagined by Lomazzo was, in his 


31 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 416-17. 
32 Saxl, Antike Götter, 16-17. Lomazzo’s use of forma was influenced by Picatrix. 
33 Yates, Art of Memory, 129-72. 

34 Klein, ‘Les “sept gouverneurs de l’art 
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own words, a ‘much humbler and cruder’ version of Camillo’s vast enterprise.85 
Even so, it embodied the same neoplatonic microcosm complete with invis- 
ible chains linking all the different levels from the material to the supraceles- 
tial. Lomazzo studies clearly benefited from the legitimacy Warburg followers 
conferred on magic in the history of Renaissance culture. Their approach au- 
thorised art historians to now consider traces of divine presence, astrological 
influences, symbolic forms, sympathetic responses to music and colour—all 
manifestations of the invisible world (part of the collective memory) operat- 
ing behind sixteenth-century images. It confirmed the insight scholars had 
gained into how hermetic-neoplatonic philosophy affected Lomazzo’s whole 
conception of art. The magic that impregnated his texts likewise inhabited his 
images. Discoveries made in the treatises were rewarded—or ‘paid off’ to use 
Ackerman’s apt expression—by a new comprehension of his painting. 

For Lomazzo, images were invested with meaning—not necessarily a pre- 
cise iconographic significance, but invariably involving apprehension of 
an emotionally charged presence (due to the divine trace transferred from 
the artists mind). That presence most clearly manifested itself during this 
sixteenth-century period in complex, deliberately recondite visual forms 
such as emblems, imprese, hieroglyphs, and grotesques. Their impenetrable 
surfaces, like protective shields, concealed an expressive value transcending 
their immediate significance. By temporarily (or even permanently) suspend- 
ing exact identification, this opacity opened up a mental space for free asso- 
ciation, resonance, and the memory of forms. Like talismans, they frustrated 
all attempts at immediate visual comprehension, while stimulating the mind 
to reach for a concealed, higher Idea. In 1971, Carlo Ossola brought attention 
to this new attitude in late Renaissance imagery, especially with regard to 
grotesques.86 He cites Armenini who attributed their origins not exclusively 
to the rediscovery of Roman decorative frescoes in grottoes, but also to those 
‘patches or rather stains’ (toppe, ovvero macchie) found on white walls, which 
when ‘subtly considered represent diverse fantasies and new forms of extrava- 
gant things—that are not in these, but created in our mind?’ Thus grotesques, 
like arbitrary blotches on a wall, prompted the imagination to create addi- 
tional ghiribizzi or caprices so that, as Ossola says, ‘the border between what 
is inside or outside man is no longer distinct.’?* This proliferation of extrava- 
gant images tapped into the reserve of forms shared by the collective memory 


35 Lomazzo, Idea (3), 75. 

36 Ossola, Autunno del Rinascimento, 184-207. 

37 Armenini, De’ veri precetti, 220 (111.12). The italics are mine. 
38 Ossola, Autunno del Rinascimento, 198. 
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linking artist to viewer without further mediation. Ossola included Lomazzo 
in this discussion, remarking on the privileged status the Milanese artist ac- 
corded grotesques and his particular taste for an arduous, conceitful, almost 
hieroglyphic style of representing them. For him, they were ‘things and ideas 
expressed, not in their own but in other figures.3° In a similar vein, the neo- 
Warburgian critic Georges Didi-Huberman has recently suggested we consider 
art not as an object, but as ‘something like a liquid or gas expansion—a cloud 
that changes shape constantly as it passes overhead.4° This new model better 
fits our notion of Mannerist imagery, where visible works of art represent only 
a trace of a continuously expanding number of invisible, derivative forms gen- 
erated by the imagination. 

Opinion about Lomazzo began to shift. Essential to this change was the pre- 
cision with which commentators had established the hermetic-neoplatonic 
tradition that clearly explained how the theorist envisioned the relations or 
‘links’ between the artist, work of art, and spectator—adding a conceptual di- 
mension to Lomazzo that was inconceivable to the modest portrait drawn by 
the preceding generation of art historians. Growing interest in the aesthetics of 
Mannerism as ‘stylish style’ also facilitated acceptance of his refined taste for 
encrypted grotesque imagery, and—decorum permitting—an effervescence 
of invented figures in paintings of sacred narrative. Even a staunch formalist 
like Sydney Freedberg conceded a certain potential for hidden meaning in as- 
sociating Lomazzo with Giuseppe Arcimboldo whose ‘laboured intellectuality’ 
he saw as ‘an affliction of the later Milanese. Yet the connoisseur could not 
help admiring the ‘extraordinarily ambitious style’ in the frescoed vault of the 
Foppa Chapel where ‘Lomazzo encrusts the whole surface with bulking clas- 
sicistic forms compressed together into dense, impenetrable relief’: ‘the mere 
hyperbole [of which] creates an effect of astonishment’ that is, of meraviglia. 
This same charged, exaggerated, (sometimes mockingly subversive) aesthetic 
took literary form in his Rime, whose verse Lomazzo qualified as ‘in imita- 
tion of Grotesques ... used by painters ... deliberately without any particular 
order or rule, coupled with various and diverse ideas taken from philosophers, 
historians, poets and other writers ... not only delightful for their variety of 
inventions, but also useful for the morality they contain’4? Likewise, the arti- 
ficial language presumably spoken at gatherings of the Blenio Academy and 
recorded in Rabisch (Bleniese for arabeschi or arabesques) shared similar traits 


39 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 367. 

40 Didi-Huberman, Confronting Images, 2. 
41 Freedberg, Painting in Italy, 596-98. 

42 Lomazzo, Rime, title page. 
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of concealment, difficulty, invention, and often satire. Even the oneiric illu- 
sions of the Libro dei sogni interwove historical facts with pure fiction in such 
a way that they may also be appreciated as literary grotesques: ‘a trophy/ of 
phantasms of histories and free dreams (sogni sgombri)/ and on the other side, 
what nature makes.’43 


3 Theory, Painting, Poetry, Dreams, and Rabisch 


Ackerman’s intuition about Lomazzo had been right. Correct interpretation 
of his theory or painting requires constant back-and-forth between word and 
image. For Lomazzo these distinct modes of artistic expression intertwine 
and overlap to convey complementary facets of surprisingly coherent late 
Mannerist aesthetics. The Trattato must not be considered simply a handbook 
of technical instruction, any more than the Idea should be assimilated to 
Zuccari’s abstract speculation on inner ideas. In Lomazzo, theoretical text is in- 
timately connected to visual image: he conceptualised or thought in images— 
grotesques, the Temple of Painting, emblems, caricatures—similar to the way 
Antonfrancesco Doni did.44 For Lomazzo, such visualisation nourished all his 
varied forms of pictorial and literary expression. A sincere respect for the rules 
of decorum and formal harmony (convenienza) of every genre motivated his 
experimentation and multiplication of expression, each form engendering its 
opposite by distorting the initial, more restrictive proposition into a new, freer 
genre that, however unnatural, adhered to rules of its own making. Invented 
fantasy replaced verisimilar representation and even reality: grotesques de- 
formed historical narrative, caricatures disfigured portraits, Bleniese mocked 
Italian, and dreams perverted real life. Largely ignored by historians thus far, 
these transformations help to complete our picture of the artist, thereby mak- 
ing it possible to evaluate his aesthetics as a whole. 

Ciardi had discreetly revealed this aberrant side of Lomazzo in publish- 
ing the Libro dei sogni in 1973. Access to the manuscript permitted a unique 
glimpse into the workings of our young writer’s lively imagination. Summoned 
by a necromancer to a palace on a remote Greek island, Paolo Giovio, Pietro 
Aretino, Pythagoras, Leonardo, Phidias, the lutenist Giovan Michele Gerbo, 
Cecco d’Ascoli, Pietro d’Abano and others, converse, narrating dreams that in- 
clude encounters with lunar wraiths, Venusian spirits, and hundreds of chat- 
tering animals (each embodying the soul of a historical personage), debauched 
sexual escapades, shipwrecks in faraway lands, and sumptuous banquets with 


43 Lomazzo, Rime, 13. 
44 Del Lungo, ‘La Zucca, 80. 
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brawling mythological deities. Lomazzo depicts his intellectual mentors in 
wildly fanciful, often ludicrous situations, assuming a jocular, ironical tone 
like the one adopted by the Blenio Academy. Lomazzo not only wrote such 
irreverent stuff, but it seems he even enacted (with the Academy) a sort of bur- 
lesque masquerade for the pleasure of their monthly meetings. In 1993, Dante 
Isella made Rabisch available in Italian for the first time, translating it from 
Bleniese, the language fabricated by Lomazzo (and perhaps his cohorts) that 
pretended to imitate the guttural dialect of Canton Ticino porters.45 A signifi- 
cant linguistic achievement, this modern edition finally placed the Milanese 
Academy in historical context and exposed its clandestine activities as nothing 
more than good-natured lampoonery.46 While less directly concerned with art, 
these two unusual texts, Rabisch and Libro dei sogni, provide rare testimony of 
Lomazzo’s bawdy sense of humour, passion for parody, oneiric fantasy, allusive 
bacchic mythology, and especially his exaggerated chauvinism for everything 
Milanese—personal traits contributing to a frame of mind from which his 
whole oeuvre should be viewed. 

During the 1980s and gos, Italian scholars made great strides in recon- 
structing the Milanese painting scene during the second half of the sixteenth 
century. More nuanced than Longhi’s dichotomy between an outmoded clas- 
sicism and a developing naturalism, their discoveries pointed to a regional ar- 
tistic style based on the Milanese heritage of Vincenzo Foppa, Bramante and 
Leonardo, one that rejected the fluid maniera of ‘foreigners’ like Carlo Urbino 
and Bernardino Campi after first experimenting with it, while managing to in- 
tegrate successive waves of influence as disparate as Titian, Correggio, Savoldo, 
Moretto, Michelangelo (through Leone Leoni, Annibale Fontana, or Pellegrino 
Tibaldi), Antonio and Vincenzo Campi, or Arcimboldo. This Milanese group 
displayed, during the same period and even in the same artist, conflicting for- 
mal techniques such as sfumato and harsh white luminism, sinuous forms and 
plastic musculature, or iconic frontality and vertiginous perspectives. Through 
this amalgam of divergent stylistic tendencies we can discern a core of local 
artists—Francesco Melzi, Girolamo Figino, Giuseppe Meda, Aurelio Luini— 
who shared various characteristics with Lomazzo, including a protectionist at- 
titude (like that of the Blenio Academy) towards outside interference and the 
awarding of public commissions. Research led by Giulio Bora and Francesco 
Porzio has identified a larger corpus of drawings and paintings for Lomazzo 


45 See note 4 above. 

46  Isella suggests that the Blenio Academy found itself at odds with the policies of Carlo 
Borromeo’s post-Tridentine Milan (Lomazzo, Rabisch, xxix). Tramelli considers the hostil- 
ities overstated (Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo’s ‘Trattato, 58-60), as does Sacchi, see the essay 
below. 
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and his circle, notably two series of studies depicting foreshortened stereo- 
metric figures that were preparatory for the Foppa Chapel and several caricatu- 
ral heads annotated in Bleniese.*” These gave essential visual support to an 
image of Lomazzo that was gradually emerging: a painter of the last flamboy- 
ant phase of Mannerism, where refined technicality and sophisticated imag- 
ery twisted ( figura serpentinata) and exaggerated classical forms, focused on 
movement and emotion, and revealed a self-consciousness often inclined to 
self-derision and mockery. 

Contributions along these new lines culminated in the catalogue and ex- 
hibition on the ‘Academy of the Valley of Blenio, Lomazzo, and the Milanese 
Ambience, appropriately titled Rabisch: Il grottesco nell'arte del Cinquecento 
held at the Museo Cantonale d’Arte of Lugano in 1998. With this landmark pub- 
lication, Lomazzo studies turned another corner. After misinterpretation and 
false representation for much of the century, in its last decade our artist was 
finally appreciated for himself, comprehensively and sympathetically, even 
finding favour in the public eye.48 The Lugano exhibition opened up several 
fresh avenues of inquiry: Lomazzo’s exchange with northern artists inaugu- 
rated by his trip to Flanders; his family ties and close proximity in Milan to in- 
ternationally renowned artisans of embroidery, glassware, armour, and medals 
(documented by Marzia Giuliani and Rossana Sacchi);*9 the Blenio Academy’s 
actual association with the commedia dell’arte, as well as its inspiration for 
popular representations of bawdy peasants feasting and the composite masks 
of Arcimboldo. 


47 As early as 1971, Bora published the sixteenth-century Lombard drawings of the 
Ambrosiana collection, including several new attributions to Lomazzo (Disegni di 
manieristi lombardi, 41-47). He continued with an important assessment of the painting 
situation in Milan (‘La cultura figurativa’, 45-54); the identification of Lomazzo’s prepara- 
tory drawings for the Foppa Chapel (‘La prospettiva della figura umana’, 295-317); several 
more attributions (/ disegni lombardi, 19-20); and the discovery of caricatural sketches 
(‘Da Leonardo all'Accademia, 73-101). Porzio’s contribution at this time includes a study 
on Lomazzo’s use of pictorial expression (“Il moto e fiato”) 249-98); the influence of pop- 
ular culture on the Blenio Academy (‘Fonti carnevalesche, 37-42); and analysis of the 
three Brera paintings (Pinacoteca di Brera, 253-58). 

48 One example of this newly acquired popularity: in a fictionalised account of Caravaggio’s 
life, the novelist Dominique Fernandez imagines a brief encounter in Milan between the 
young painter and Lomazzo, now portrayed as an éminence grise, attended by courtiers 
and surrounded by an aura of hermetic mystery (La Course a labime, 12-15). 

49 Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura, 323-35. 
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The present collection of essays further explores many of these issues. It inves- 
tigates the influence exerted by Lomazzo on Milanese painting and culture, 
spreading in ever widening circles from his students to colleagues and fellow 
members of the Blenio Academy, and ultimately throughout Italy. The combi- 
nation of images and written word in his oeuvre makes the impact all the more 
effective, and the ramifications all the more diverse. It underlines the specific- 
ity of Lomazzo and our interest in studying him. What initially looks like a 
disparate production of books and paintings takes on new meaning precisely 
by the connections we can draw between them. 

Lomazzo entered Giovanni Battista della Cerva’s workshop in 1552 when 
he was 14 years old. However, his real mentor was Della Cerva’s teacher, 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, whom he never met but deeply admired (enough to grant 
him the highest honours of governor in his Temple of Painting). In the first 
essay, Rossana Sacchi demonstrates how this choice was motivated not merely 
by reaction to Vasari—as a way to balance the overtly Tuscan roster of famous 
artists—but from sincere respect for and understanding of this great Piedmont 
master. Sacchi continues here her exemplary archival work on Lomazzo. She 
reconstructs details of Della Cerva's workshop practice and confirms the close 
relations Lomazzo maintained throughout his life with artists of Gaudenzio’s 
entourage. To cite just one example: agreements drawn up between Della 
Cerva and Gaudenzio’s wife, shortly after the master’s death, allowed the lesser 
collaborator to consult the considerable corpus of drawings and cartoons left 
behind, but exclusively at the home of the widow’s attorney—not to borrow.5° 
It seems she was prudently protecting her deceased husband’s intellectual 
property (and perhaps her own livelihood). Years later, as an apprentice in 
Della Cerva’s workshop, Lomazzo may have learned from copies of these draw- 
ings. As Sacchi naturally points out, this contract contributes to our knowledge 
of the use and transmission of models in artistic practice. In addition, her way 
of presenting the document lends a keen vividness and immediacy to an epi- 
sode in the life of Lomazzo. With the same precision, she analyses the critical 
vocabulary he used in the treatises for a subtler reading of his commentaries 
on Gaudenzio Ferrari's style, offering a welcome explanation for the contem- 
porary esteem of the painter. 

In the next essay, Mauro Pavesi undertakes to show development and con- 
tinuity in Lomazzo’s abortive painting career despite the scarcity of extant 
works. Adroitly, he highlights episodes from the artist's formative years: his 
trip to Antwerp in 1552 with Della Cerva, contact with Bernardino Campi at 
Caronno Pertusella, and the completion of the Valmadrera Crucifixion, now 
seen as pre-dating his Roman trip. From this early period on, Pavesi notes in 


50 Sacchi first published this document in another context (Gaudenzio a Milano, 162-71). 
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Lomazzo's altarpieces the repeated composition of large iconic figures pushed 
forward by the flat backdrop of a distant landscape, without the perspective of 
a transitional middle ground, and in his style, concurrently, a certain awkward 
eclecticism (reflecting, in my opinion, not a deliberate aesthetic choice, but 
immature assimilation of influences). Pavesi makes valuable first-hand obser- 
vations about Lomazzo’s painting technique, which he sees as varying between 
visible brushwork (Vienna Self-Portrait) and the smoother, more polished ef- 
fect of a Leonardesque sfumato. In drawing attention to an early prestigious 
patronage, the suggested attribution of Cleopatra (Musée Girodet, Montargis), 
and possible participation in the decorative cycle at the Palazzo Vertemate in 
Piuro, he also attempts to widen the field of research. He presents Lomazzo as 
an ambitious, inquisitive mind whose range and style of painting reflect con- 
stant invention and experimentation. 

The painter and printmaker Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla was not just 
any member of the Academy: he occupied the office of Grand Chancellor 
from its foundation in 1560 and was recognised to be the very ‘spirit of the 
Valley of Blenio, ensuring its survival and continuity. In addition to a cata- 
logue raisonné of his prints, Alessia Alberti examines in detail Brambilla’s 
debut in Milan, before he moved to Rome in 1574. Requiring less expen- 
sive materials and aided by speedier execution with multiple copies, prints 
proved better adapted—than embroidery, at least—for disseminating the 
comic, subversive message of the Blenio Academy. This essay discusses 
several humorous prints by Brambilla that embodied and perhaps fur- 
ther promoted the Bleniese sensibility: Eight Grotesque Heads of Olympian 
Gods, scenes from the commedia dell’arte featuring Zanni, and allegories of 
Lent and Carnival. Moreover, Alberti suggests the drawing of A Costumed 
Figure in Profile now reattributed to Lomazzo may have served as the pre- 
paratory design for a possible etching by Brambilla.5! Of particular interest 
in Alberti’s analyses of these works is her recognising the printer’s pen- 
chant for inserting invented texts (often verse) into his images. She singles 
out two prints of rebuses (appendix nos. 71-72), published later in Rome, 
as this form's most iconic expression—I find them very much in keeping 
with the tragicomic tone of the Academy’s burlesque poetry, the word play 
of Bleniese, and the encrypted imagery dear to Lomazzo. This review of 
Brambilla's Milanese production and artistic relations reopens the fascinat- 
ing topic of the literary and actual influence of the commedia dell’arte on 


51 Inv. n0.1860,0616.60. British Museum, London. 
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the Blenio Academy (and eventually on Lomazzo), originally explored by 
Franco Paliaga.52 

Aurelio Luini, son of the well-known Milanese painter Bernardino Luini, 
has gradually emerged as an exceedingly talented painter and was reputedly 
the finest draughtsman of his times. A member of the Blenio Academy, he also 
counts as one of Lomazzo's closest friends and collaborators. In her essay, Lucia 
Tantardini exhaustively explores every aspect of their relationship: possible 
family ties, common mentors, overlapping circles of religious and private pa- 
trons, exchanges at the Academy, and, most significantly—if hardest to prove— 
the theoretical influence Lomazzo may have exerted on Luini’s painting. By 
carefully constructing a contextual fabric weaving personal data from both 
artists into the socio-economic background of late sixteenth-century Milan, 
she sets the stage for their intellectual rapprochement and related aesthetic 
choices. Lomazzo praised Luini unconditionally for his painting and Luini— 
unlike Giovanni Ambrogio Figino—reciprocated, it seems, by remaining faith- 
ful his entire life to the broad aesthetic programme outlined by Lomazzo, 
besides sharing the same stylistic taste and sense of humour. Variously attrib- 
uted to either artist, the Leonardesque caricatures portraying different mem- 
bers of the Blenio Academy attest to a first joint project. Tantardini suggests 
that the grotesque heads may have been initially conceived as a set and bound 
together. Yet her most intriguing proposal about collaboration has to do with 
the consultant role Lomazzo may have played in the pictorial decoration of the 
Palazzo D’Adda in Settimo Milanese by Luini. Through a skilful comparison of 
iconographic indications in Lomazzo’s treatises with the extant fresco figures, 
she argues from their remarkable similarities that the (now blind) master must 
have contributed to the programme's intellectual conception. 

The honourable jurist Pietro Cantoni was yet another distinguished 
member of the Blenio Academy, and, as it happens, also the father-in-law of 
Caterina Leuca Cantoni, the famous Milanese embroideress. In her essay, Silvia 
Mausoli alerts us to the laudatory poem Lomazzo dedicates to Pietro ‘Cantogn’ 
in Rabisch, implying not only a friendship between the two men, but active 
participation in the Academy by the lawyer. This involvement personally links 
the embroideress Cantoni to the Bleniese milieu and culture, which Mausoli 
(after Alessandro Morandotti)*3 sees as having directly inspired, during this 
period (1584-89), the decoration of the Nymphaeum at Lainate of Pirro 
Visconti Borromeo, to whom Lomazzo dedicated the first book of Rabisch. The 


52  Paliaga, entries for ‘Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla, 182-83, 337-38. 
53 Morandotti, ‘Il ninfeo di Lainate, 89-100; which he expanded upon in Milano profana, 
14-21, 52-55, 133-8, 233-9. 
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grotesques and grottoes of the villa’s nymphaeum seem to give figurative re- 
alisation to the cascade of bizarre beasts, harpies, centaurs, ‘dragons, ... ser- 
pents, and marine monsters'5* enumerated by Lomazzo, not to mention the 
nymphs and grottoes described in verse by two other Bleniese academics, 
Bernardo Rainoldi and Lorenzo Toscano.5° It is within this stimulating figura- 
tive context that Mausoli situates Cantoni’s embroideries. We also learn that 
Camillo Procaccini not only advised on the pictorial programme at Lainate 
(for which he wins praise in Rabisch), but also executed the underdrawing for 
one of Cantoni’s two securely attributed embroideries, depicting the Loves of 
Jupiter (Museum für angewandte Kunst, Frankfurt) and the Loves of Neptune 
(MAK—Museum of Applied Arts, Vienna). In underlining the connection to 
the Bleniese confraternity, she adds a second well-known embroiderer—after 
Scipione Delfinone—to its list of members (by proxy) and suggests that the 
Rabisch aesthetic affected a medium so far less examined for this kind of figu- 
rative influence. 

In collaboration with Federico Cavalieri, Pavesi reconstructs the appren- 
ticeships of two of Lomazzo’s closest students, Giovanni Ambrogio Figino and 
Girolamo Ciocca. The essay astutely points out the different ways the mas- 
ter influenced his Milanese followers. Ciocca, the younger, less talented, and 
practically unknown (until recently) painter, entered Lomazzo’s workshop in 
1569. He seems to have assimilated the master’s style only superficially and 
sporadically. Cavalieri and Pavesi characterise his early manner as given to 
rigid compositions, blocked single figures, and a bright palette and drapery 
more reminiscent of the linear style of Marco d’Oggiono or Cesare Magni than 
Lomazzo. The occasional borrowing from his master—or even from his older 
colleague Figino—of figurative expressions, plastic musculature, and greater 
spatial flexibility gave way in the 1590s to insipid forms and repetitive pat- 
terns, which the authors conclude to be natural for a minor artist. Figino, on 
the other hand, knew how to profit fully from his master’s example, absorbing 
the lessons and integrating them into his own idiom. The essay rightly focuses 
on this early phase of Figino’s development, closest to Lomazzo in its handling 
of modelled forms, heavy drapery, solid frontal figures, and Leonardesque 
chiaroscuro—as well as in its similarities with Antonio Campi (and eventually 
Caravaggio, as Longhi demonstrated). A comparative analysis of renderings 
by master and pupil of the Agony in the Garden underlines their differences, 
but at the same time points to certain formal similarities, which—at least for 


54 Lomazzo, Rime, 500. 
55 Lomazzo, Rabisch, 2388-42, 305-10. 
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me—announce rather than reject the bold plasticity and solid forms of the 
naturalism to come. 

More broadly, Paolo Sanvito investigates the expanding influence of what 
he calls Lomazzo’s ‘grotesque-bizarre aesthetics’ on late sixteenth-century 
Lombard stone sculpture used in architectural façades and the gardens of 
Florence, Rome, and even Baroque Naples. Cautiously, he proposes our artist as 
an important source for the transgressive ornamental language that developed 
in Milan at this time, undoubtedly inspired by certain striking examples of 
contemporary sculpture such as the Giganti of Milan Cathedral or the Omenoni 
adorning the house of Leone Leoni. This essay examines passages in Trattato 
(5.15) that advise on the ‘Composition of Grotesques, connecting these to the 
caricatural drawings of the Blenio Academy and the decorative programme 
at the Nymphaeum of Lainate, then traces their effect on notable sculptural 
patterns exported by Lombard stonecutters and architects to Central Italy. 
Sanvito expertly deploys a vast catalogue of palaces, churches, and gardens 
to illustrate the transmission of this sculptural vocabulary, looking especially 
at herms and carved masks on building façades. At one point he compares 
the gardens of the Medici villa at Pratolino to those of Lainate, likening the 
Bleniese sensibility to that of Jacopo Ligozzi, whose decoration of the Grotto 
of Thetis, located underneath the Apennine, must have been one of the Medici 
park’s main attractions.56 The connection between Lomazzo and Ligozzi may 
well emerge as essential to disseminating the Lombard grotesque aesthetic 
into Tuscany: after all—as Ciardi discovered—our Milanese author personally 
sent Ligozzi a copy of his Rime.5” 


56 Zangheri, Pratolino, 146. 
57 Lomazzo, Idea (1), kxxxvi. 
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CHAPTER 1 


‘Oh blessed, excellent mind and hands!’: 


Lomazzo’s Admiration for Gaudenzio Ferrari 


Rossana Sacchi 


In the Idea (1590) Lomazzo included Gaudenzio Ferrari (ca. 1478-1546) among 
the seven governors of his ideal Temple of Painting.! This elevated placement 
of Lomazzo’s old master (vecchio precettore) was underpinned by a listing of 
Gaudenzio’s skills as a ‘painter, clay modeller, architect, master of perspec- 
tive, natural philosopher and poet, lyre and lute player’? Therefore, in addition 
to Gaudenzio’s professional activities—painting, sculpture in the context of 
clay modelling, and architecture—he had also achieved a command of optics 
(ottico) with reference to the science of vision and, thus, pictorial perspective 
and the rules of proportion.? Furthermore, Gaudenzio’s capacity as a natural 
philosopher is evoked by the principle of the imitation of nature according to 
Leonardo’s precepts, ‘finally, the true painter must be, above all, a philosopher, 
in order genuinely to penetrate the nature of things and rationally to give each 
thing the amount of light it deserves.’4 As for Gaudenzio’s poetic and musical 


1 ‘Oh felici, eccellenti mente e mani!’ From the sonnet dedicated to Gaudenzio Ferrari. 
Lomazzo, Rime (1), 96-97. 

2 ‘... pittore, plasticatore, architetto, ottico, filosofo naturale e poeta, sonator di lira e di liuto? 
Lomazzo, Idea (1), 280. This edition of Lomazzo’s prose does not include the indexes for the 
Rime, the Idea, or the Trattato—these were either compiled by one of Lomazzo’s anonymous 
assistants or by the editor—which differ slightly from Lomazzo’s original text. For the indexes 
and comments, see Agosti and Agosti, Le tavole del Lomazzo. For Gaudenzio’s biography, see 
Sacchi, ‘Ferrari, Gaudenzio, 46:573-81. In accordance with Pliny and other classical sources, 
Lomazzo refers to the importance of modelling as ‘the mother of sculpture and the sister 
of painting’ Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 285. Regarding the paragone between the arts, Leonardo 
was also reportedly keen on modelling, This was according to Lomazzo, who claimed it was 
written ‘a man stanca (left-handed) on a missing page from Leonardo’s original manuscript. 
Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 138-39; For a reconstruction of the supporting evidence, see Agosti, 
‘Qualche nota su Paolo Giovio, 51-62. Lomazzo emphasised that Gaudenzio was a painter 
and sculptor of the same calibre as Daniele da Volterra, since they were well-versed in both 
arts. Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 533-4. 

3 Lomazzo, Idea (1), 300. 

4 Lomazzo, Idea (3), 73; Lomazzo, Idea (1), 276. Lomazzo had also mentioned the ‘gioviale’ 
(placed under the influence of Jupiter who demanded devotion) philosopher and painter 
Gaudenzio in the Trattato. Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 267. 
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virtù—the latter centred on culturally important instruments such as the lute 
and lyre—there is little supporting evidence, but clearly Lomazzo considered 
it significant to emphasise them in order to establish him as a well-rounded 
creative personality, with a wide mastery of the arts. 

Gaudenzio’s seven abilities enabled Lomazzo to elevate his teacher to a po- 
sition among the great artists as a master of practice and of theory: ‘there are 
two ways to operate in painting: one by practice, the other by theory. He who 
operates by practice, not knowing the basis and reason for what he does, pos- 
sesses only a specific ability acquired through long exercise, or manages solely 
by following some example. Yet he who operates by theory knows how to dem- 
onstrate rationally the effects of diminishing proportions, the torsions of bod- 
ies, and everything painted with a brush. In addition, he can explain these in 
words and teach them to others, methodically, clearly, and easily:® 


1 Lomazzo’s Artistic Training 


Lomazzo described his relationship with Gaudenzio in familiar terms; how- 
ever, he was only about eight years old at the time of Gaudenzio’s death and 
could not have been one of his direct pupils. In truth, Lomazzo trained with 
the Novarese Giovanni Battista della Cerva (ca. 1512/15-80) who worked along- 
side Gaudenzio during his final years. Lomazzo was apprenticed to Della Cerva 
from 1552 until an unspecified date sometime before 1559.° After parting from 
Della Cerva, Lomazzo continued to associate with Gaudenzio’s entourage, for 
instance at Santa Maria Nuova, also known as Chiesa della Purificazione, in 
Caronno Pertusella (about 25 km north of Milan, near Varese) where he was 
commissioned to paint a series of frescoes depicting the life of the Virgin in the 
presbytery. (On Lomazzo's artistic career, see Chapter 2.) A recently discovered 
document shows that the painter-gilder Giuseppe Giovenone the Elder from 
Vercelli (active 1521-post 1566) who had trained in Gaudenzio’s workshop and 
often collaborated with him, passed through Caronno in 1560.” 


5 Lomazzo, Idea (3), 70; Lomazzo, Idea (1), 271. Campbell, ‘Gaudenzio Ferrari; 324. 

6 Sacchi, ‘Della Cerva, Giovanni Battista) 36:730—33; Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura, 323— 
35; and Sacchi, Gaudenzio a Milano, see the index. 

7 Sacchi, Gaudenzio a Milano, 171. Giuseppe Giovenone the Elder bore witness to the commis- 
sion agreement for the frame of the altarpiece of the church which, in 1556, had been assigned 
to the Cremonese painter Bernardino Campi, who was a highly sought-after artist in Milan at 
that time. ASMi, Notarile 11742, notary Giovanni Francesco Premenughi, 8 February 1560. 
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The Caronno scheme is generally considered to be Lomazzo’s earliest sur- 
viving work (it probably dates from 1560-65) and it reveals the character of 
an artist immediately receptive to new and diverse figurative influences. In 
Caronno, Lomazzo added to Gaudenzio’s heritage numerous Luinesque de- 
tails, such as the elongated figures and especially the purple-pearly tone of the 
drapery of the Virgin and other characters that he had probably assimilated 
from Bernardino’s youngest son Aurelio, one of his closest friends. During the 
early 1560s, Lomazzo travelled to Rome, Naples, Messina, and he probably also 
visited Bologna and Florence. During his journey, he made the acquaintance of 
artists such as Marco Pino, who had collaborated with Beccafumi and Perino 
del Vaga, and also Daniele da Volterra, Michelangelo's friend and closest artis- 
tic follower.8 

Apparently, Lomazzo did not hold Della Cerva in high esteem—this is based 
upon the evidence of an interrupted apprenticeship? and the rare mention of 
him in Lomazzo’s writings—whereas his effusive devotion to Gaudenzio never 
faltered, as the Trattato (1584), the Rime (1587), and the Idea (1590) demonstrate. 
As for Lomazzo’s placement of Gaudenzio among the seven governors (some 
of his detractors, both contemporary and later, would have preferred him to 
have included Correggio),!° alongside Titian, Raphael, Leonardo, Polidoro da 
Caravaggio, Michelangelo, and Mantegna." However, Christine Géttler points 
out that ‘the unique position Gaudenzio Ferrari’s art occupies in Lomazzo’s 
writings has not yet been investigated in detail! Gottler herself has provided 
thoughtful insights regarding Lomazzo’s references to Gaudenzio and his work 
at the Sacro Monte di Varallo, and has demonstrated that Lomazzo’s admira- 
tion was based upon a sound theoretical foundation and not merely that of a 
blind painter sheltering behind the myths and passions of his youth. 


8 For Lomazzo’s biography, see also Ciardi, ‘Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, 65:460-67. 

9 Sacchi, ‘Della Cerva, Giovanni Battista, 36:731. 

10 Inthe Idea Lomazzo recalled that Correggio’s exclusion had already raised criticism, even 
if the decision had not concerned Gaudenzio but Titian’s clamorous, possible exclusion. 
Lomazzo, Idea (1), 293-94. However, in the seventeenth century it was Gaudenzio’s name 
that aroused perplexity. Scannelli, Microcosmo della pittura. Klein, Idea (2), 478, explains 
how Lomazzo placed Gaudenzio within a Lombard genealogy that linked Leonardo to 
Counter Reformation artists such as ‘Morazzone et [...] ses amis.’ 

11 The inclusion of Mantegna, considered a Lombard and one of the fathers of perspective 
and also the inventor of highly sought-after prints, is explained by Agosti, Su Mantegna, 
432. 

12 Gòttler, ‘The Temptation of the senses, 415. 

13 Lomazzo” eye disorder is also described in a notarial document dated 29 May 1581. This 
document has never been studied fully before. Lomazzo ‘ex acidenti et infirmitate eidem 
supervenuta plene non videt, seu oculorum visione carens a nonnullis annis preteritis 
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Concerning Della Cerva, recently discovered formal agreements between 
him and Gaudenzio’s widow dated 16 February 1546 (two weeks after his 
death) reveal that Della Cerva was insecure about his inventive skills and relied 
upon his late master’s exceptional creativity.!4 These agreements granted Della 
Cerva permission from Gaudenzio’s heirs to complete any unfinished paint- 
ings located in the home-workshop that they had shared. But Della Cerva was 
not allowed to keep the corpus of drawings and cartoons. Instead, Gaudenzio’s 
widow granted him the exclusive right to consult and possibly copy this 
graphic material as long as it was kept at the premises of her attorney, who was 
also her son by her first marriage.!5 This raises questions regarding the fate of 
Gaudenzio’s precious drawings portfolio, and also Lomazzo’s artistic educa- 
tion with Della Cerva. In his autobiography Lomazzo recalled projects that he 
painted under Della Cerva’s guidance: all were minor works such as ‘quadri’ 
and ‘fregi, grotteschi e partimenti vari, / con cartozzi, trofei, paesi e frutti’ (to 
date, no such paintings have firmly been attributed to Lomazzo).!6 Within 
this context, the term ‘quadri’ refers to squares (riquadri) rather than paint- 
ings, that is, typically decorative Mannerist elements, often with grotesques, 
frescoed in private residences or suburban villas. Lomazzo also mentions 
portraits,!” a lower-ranking category within the hierarchy of genres according 
to the primacy of the idea (that placed invention above those subjects cop- 
ied from nature).!® Lomazzo’s verses reveal the very limited ambitions of the 
works that originated during the time of his apprenticeship and tend to con- 
firm the implications of the agreements dated to 1546— that Della Cerva had 


citra, ut ipse dixit’ Here, Lomazzo gave one of his relations, the tailor Giovanni Antonio 
Maiocchi, a loan in exchange for a life annuity. ASMi, Notarile 14707, notary Giovanni 
Francesco Pinotini. 

14 ASMi, Notarile 10887, notary Gian Giacomo Corio. Sacchi, Gaudenzio a Milano, 162-68. 

15 Sacchi, Gaudenzio a Milano, 163. 

16 ‘Squares’ and ‘friezes, grotesques and various decorations, with cartouches, trophies, land- 
scapes and fruits? Lomazzo, Rime (I), 629; Tramelli, Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo’s Trattato, 17. 

17 Regarding the lost portraits painted by Lomazzo, see Pavesi, ‘Qualche riflessione 
sull’attività pittorica, 155-59. Pavesi provides essential bibliography on the artist. See also 
Tanzi, ‘La “barca” 43-48; Agosti and Stoppa, ‘La Sibilla di Panzu, 26-27, 33-38. Recent 
research regarding the transcript of the notes taken by Carlo Malvasia in Milan, in which 
the future author of the Felsina Pittrice states that the unknown Giovanni Rossi ‘ha il ri- 
tratto de Lomazio fatto da se medesimo dipinto, sì come in Parma ha il Parmigianino’ (he 
kept Lomazzo's self-portrait at home, just like Parmigianino in Parma). Malvasia, ‘1667: 
Malvasia a Milano, 3. 

18 On the position of portraiture within the hierarchy of genres, see Pommier, Théories du 
portrait, 169-73. 
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rather obvious inventive limitations.!9 As mentioned above, Lomazzo noted 
‘He who operates by practice, not knowing the basis and reason for he what 
does [...] manages solely by following some example’ and it seems that 
Lomazzo had little respect for Della Cerva’s ability to invent and compose nar- 
rative subjects, either in altarpieces or fresco schemes. 

Gaudenzio’s main legacy resided in his preparatory studies, sketches, and 
notebooks, as well as his meticulously prepared cartoons. A small portion of 
these are gathered in the corpus of sheets that were collected by the Savoy fam- 
ily which Carlo Alberto donated to the Pinacoteca dell’Accademia Albertina di 
Belle Arti in Turin between 1832 and 1833 and where they remain today as a col- 
lection of Renaissance cartoons of inestimable artistic and historical value,?! 
such as the preparatory cartoon for the Novara Polyptych with Saints Agabio 
and Paul (fig. 1.1). 

On the subject of perspective, Lomazzo took a stand in the academic 
querelle that had divided sculptors and painters for forty years. In the Trattato, 
he argued against ‘foolish painters’ who used moulds in clay or wax, that is scale 
models, for positioning their characters. Instead, he suggested that in order to 
obtain ‘... secure and perfect figures in every way ... the gifted artists [...], after 
having sorted the cartoons, [...] should arrange a cloth and drape it according 
to the composition, and with four lines of charcoal and reliefs, dress the figure 
not by arranging the folds as it is done in real life, but according to the position 
of the figure??? With such precepts, not only did he place himself theoreti- 
cally within Leonardo's approach to art and its striking revival in Milan, but he 
also established a connection with the practices of the workshop in which he 
had trained. Lomazzo stated that only by sorting the cartoons and arranging 
the drapery as it is in real life, would the characters ‘appear well formed and 


19 Giovanni Romano also doubts whether ‘the mediocre’ Della Cerva ‘was capable of en- 
hancing Lomazzo’s artistic genius. Romano, ‘Giovan Paolo Lomazzo, 252. To Bernardino 
Lanino, Lomazzo attributed portraits by Gaudenzio, Della Cerva, and Lanino (frescoed in 
the chapel of Santa Caterina at San Nazaro in Milan). His failure to mention Della Cerva 
as co-author—as was stipulated in the 1548 contract and confirmed by some payments— 
was most likely not a reflection of Della Cerva’s limitations, but rather a reference to the 
portion specifically painted by Lanino: ‘he painted Lanino’s preceptor Gaudenzio argu- 
ing with Giovan Battista della Cerva, his disciple and my master’ Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 
325. His authoritative testimony led to the apocryphal signature ‘Bernardinus Vercellensis 
pinxit MDXLVI’ that was inserted below the fresco. On the fresco, see Riccardi, ‘The cha- 
pel of Santa Caterina in San Nazaro, 195-214. 

20 Lomazzo, Idea (3), 73; Lomazzo, Idea (1), 280. 

21 The Albertina houses a rich collection of drawings of the Vercelli school which includes 
various cartoons by Bernardino Lanino and members of the Giovenone family, including 
late milanese examples such as the Head of an Old Bearded Man, 565 x 430 mm, attributed 
by Giovanni Romano to Lomazzo. Romano, Gaudenzio Ferrari e la sua scuola, 254-55. 

22 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 221. 
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FIGURE 1.1 

Gaudenzio Ferrari, Saints Agabio and 
Paul, 1514-21. Black chalk on paper, 
77.5 X 153.5 cm. Pinacoteca Albertina, 
Turin. 

PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE 
PINACOTECA DELL’ACCADEMIA 
ALBERTINA DI BELLE ARTI DI 
TORINO 


probable, without distortion, which Gaudenzio did excellently by folding the 
cloth in a certain way which others failed to do, so that it was in conformity 
with nature as well as with art; and the lighting gave it art with contours.’3 

As for drawings or codices that were owned but not produced by Gaudenzio, 
Lomazzo is a hive of information; for example, he reported that Gaudenzio 
had donated drawings of mills and other buildings by Bernardo Butinone and 
Vincenzo Civerchio to the architect Cesare Cesariano, whom he referred to 


23 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 221. The need to make cartoons in order to obtain ‘well-formed [...] 
figures’ is mentioned by Lomazzo in a paragraph of the Trattato entitled ‘The Virtue of 
Perspective. In her important study on Renaissance cartoons, this point eluded Carmen 
Bambach, according to whom ‘Lomazzo [...] never mentioned cartoons in his actual 
descriptions of painting technique; he used the term ‘cartone’ only when referring 
to drawings by Leonardo’ Bambach, Drawing and Painting in the Italian Renaissance 
Workshop, 251. 
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as ‘the commentator of Vitruvius’2+ One wonders whether extracts or cop- 
ies of the lost Lombard codices on perspective were among the drawings 
Gaudenzio’s widow entrusted to her son? These were much sought after by 
Della Cerva who did not possess an extensive collection of his own. According 
to Lomazzo, Gaudenzio was very skilful at drawing horses? due to his knowl- 
edge of a Vitruvian-based treatise written by Bramante, who ‘... found stereo- 
metric forms for the members of the horse, from which models of whatever 
is wanted may be conveniently made. Bramante subsequently gave these 
forms to his kinsman Raphael of Urbino, and they were used by Gaudenzio 
Ferrari and other excellent men’? Bramante’s treatise was supposedly derived 
from a Lombard source (Lomazzo ignored references to the architect’s central 
Italian roots by excluding Brunelleschi and Piero della Francesca) ‘for what 
concerns the figure quadrate, Vincenzo Foppa drew many of them [...] and 
following him Bramante then made a book, from which Raphael, Polidoro and 
Gaudenzio all learned.’?’ 

Gaudenzio was a renowned master of figure studies in perspective, includ- 
ing the sottoinsu effect, as demonstrated by numerous works from his early 
maturity culminating in the expressive angels (‘foreshortened angels mourn- 
ing the death of their Saviour’) frescoed in the vault of the Crucifixion Chapel 
at the Sacro Monte di Varallo (chapel no. XXXVIII) dated 1517-20 (figs. 1.2-4).28 
And, Gaudenzio’s habit of experimenting with models created by painters such 
as Foppa, Bramante and Bramantino, perhaps strengthened by Leonardesque 
examples, was expressed in a tour-de-force, now lost and mentioned only by 
Lomazzo, of anamorphosis. Lomazzo remembered seeing ‘Gaudenzio’s paint- 
ing of a profile of Christ in which his hair resembled the waves of the sea, but 
[when seen] through a hole [...] [from an oblique angle of vision] showed a 
beautiful image of Christ’s face.’29 


24 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 564. Gaudenzio may have met Cesariano in Como or in Milan. 

25 Together with Raphael. Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 68. 

26 Lomazzo, Idea (3), 57; Lomazzo, Idea (1), 257. 

27 Translation in Tramelli, Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo’s Trattato, 167. Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 277. 
Giulio Bora has published various articles on these topics, for example on the tradition 
of perspective and ‘square figures’. Bora, ‘Da Leonardo all’Accademia della Val di Bregno, 
73-101. 

28 Lomazzo, Idea (3),147; Lomazzo, Idea (1), 345. Gentile, ‘Sulle tracce degli antichi visitatori, 
65-73. 

29 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 291. In this case, Lomazzo recalled that a another model for 
Gaudenzio was the famous drawing by Leonardo entitled Fight between a Dragon and a 
Lion that was well known in Milan through Francesco Melzi (d. 1567), who was in contact 
with Lomazzo. Sacchi, ‘Per una cronologia (e geografia) di Francesco Melzi, 87-103. 
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FIGURE 1.2 
Gaudenzio 

Ferrari, detail of 

a foreshortened 
angel from the vault 
of the Crucifixion 
Chapel, 1517-20. 
Fresco. Sacro 
Monte, Varallo. 
Archivio fotografico 
Ente di gestione dei 
Sacri Monti. 
PHOTO: COURTESY 
OF MARCO, PAOLO, 
AND RICCARDO 
GONELLA 


FIGURE 1.3 
Gaudenzio 

Ferrari, detail of 

a foreshortened 
angel from the vault 
of the Crucifixion 
Chapel, 1517-20. 
Fresco. Sacro 
Monte, Varallo. 
Archivio fotografico 
Ente di gestione dei 
Sacri Monti. 
PHOTO: COURTESY 
OF MARCO, PAOLO, 
AND RICCARDO 
GONELLA 
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FIGURE 1.4 Gaudenzio Ferrari, detail of a foreshortened angel 
from the vault of the Crucifixion Chapel, 1517-20. 
Fresco. Sacro Monte, Varallo. Archivio fotografico 
Ente di gestione dei Sacri Monti. 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF MARCO, PAOLO, AND 
RICCARDO GONELLA 


Lomazzo deliberately underscored Gaudenzio’s artistic lineage in order to 
stress his high cultural standing for he was fully aware that Gaudenzio was ‘not 
well known’. Perhaps his motivation was, in part, to establish his own conse- 
quence through association. In fact, Lomazzo’s studies of foreshortened forms 
as well as his understanding of Leonardo’s artistic style had earned him some 
reputation in Milan, and had been demonstrated in his frescoes featuring bib- 
lical stories in the Foppa Chapel in San Marco, Milan, a chapel populated by 
experimental and foreshortened figures. Here, Lomazzo intentionally followed 
a local, historiographical aesthetic tradition, in which, opposing Giorgio Vasari 
or Ludovico Dolce, he wished to exalt the grandeur of ‘modern prospettivi, 
especially by artists from Lombardy: perspective is to them what drawing is 
to Romans, colour to Venetians and bizarre inventions to Germans.?° As is 


30 Translation in Tramelli, Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo’s Trattato, 134-35; Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 
275. 
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well established, Lomazzo’s knowledge of different disciplines and his figura- 
tive awareness was much broader than his training and immediate context 
would suggest and included a wide range of experiences. Distancing himself 
from Della Cerva’s modus operandi, Lomazzo’s figurative repertory was also 
fed by his collection of drawings and of at least four thousand Italian and 
Northern prints.*! 

Many of Lomazzo’s friends and patrons, with whom he became acquainted 
at the Accademia della Val di Blenio and other cultural milieux, are still to be 
identified. However, it is clear that among them were competent mentors who 
were able to stimulate Lomazzo’s interest in Gaudenzio’s art and in the figu- 
rative culture centred on the theoretical recovery of Leonardo’s legacy. These 
laid important foundations for Lomazzo’s training and also opened European 
horizons to him. Among the Blenio Academy there may have been supporters 
of the painter’s Flemish journey, for Lomazzo travelled (not a common occur- 
rence for an Italian at the time) as far as Antwerp, where he met Frans Floris 
(who died in 1570, a precious ante quem date for his journey) and Maerten van 
Heemskerck.32 A document dated 9 September 1564 suggests that Lomazzo 
was associated with the Antwerp-based Annoni family, who were active over- 
land freight carriers travelling across Switzerland, and connecting Lombardy 
to Flanders. The Annoni transported artworks and high-quality artisan goods 
both to the North and the South and in Milan sponsored successful painters 
such as Bernardino Lanino and Giovanni Ambrogio Figino,83 both of whom 
Lomazzo knew very well.34 (On Figino, see Chapter 6.) But while it is probable 
that Lomazzo went to Antwerp to visit the Annoni family, it is still not clear 
whether he made the journey to enlarge his creative thinking or for some other 
purpose.*> Also relevant to this discussion is ‘the noble antiquarian’ Giulio 
Calestano or Calistano, born in the province of Parma but residing primarily in 
Venice, who had ‘at his home’ a collection of antiquities, coins, and paintings 


31 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 348. ‘Di mano di pittor vari disegni / Raccolsi, et carte rare e prin- 
cipali, / Sì dell’Italia quanto forastiere; / Chè a quattro mila giungean tutte scelte? (I col- 
lected sketches of various artists and rare Italian and foreign paper prints until I had 
accumulated four thousand of them, all well chosen.) Lomazzo, Rime (1), 640. 

32 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 113. 

33 Leydi, Gli Annoni conductores mercantiarum, see the index. 

34 The Trattato was preceded by several poetic compositions including one titled ‘Carmen 
Guglielmi Huijsmanni Antverpiensis. Tramelli, Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo’s Trattato, 27. 

35 ASMi, Notarile 14178, notary Gian Pietro Merini de Bernardi; Binaghi Olivari, ‘Annone 
Brianza: il polittico anversese nella chiesa di San Giorgio, 207; Leydi, Gli Annoni conducto- 
res mercantiarum, 88, 115. 
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by Northern artists, such as Gillis Mostaert, Pieter Brueghel, Jacob Grimmer, 
and the aforementioned Frans Floris and Maerten van Heemskerck.36 


2 Lomazzo’s Critical Assessment of Gaudenzio 


The Trattato and the Idea were published six years apart.8” In fact, Lomazzo 
probably finished writing the latter earlier than has previously been thought, 
because on 26 October 1589 the Spanish governor of Milan, Carlo d’Aragona, 
who wished ‘to favour those who work hard to please the public) granted 
Lomazzo permission—as he had requested—to publish the treatise under the 
title Descrittione dell'idea del tempio della pittura and allowed him and his heirs 
to maintain the rights to it for a decade. This document, published here for the 
first time, differs from the earlier concession for the Trattato issued in 1582,38 
when Lomazzo, still healthy and ambitious, requested that his rights should be 
maintained for twenty-five years rather than just ten (Appendix 1).3° 
Regarding Lomazzo’s assessment of Gaudenzio’s oeuvre, there is no hier- 
archical ordering between the Trattato and the Idea, rather they are comple- 
mentary. Unlike other art writers such as Vasari, who centred his discussion on 
works located in Milan, Lomazzo’s appraisal also considers Gaudenzio’s pro- 
duction in Saronno, Valsesia, Valtellina, Cannobio, and Vercelli. Among these, 


36 Lomazzo, Trattato (1),174. On Calistano, see Hochmann, ‘Giulio Calistano, 2:257. Regarding 
Ottavio Strada’s (son of Jacopo) evaluation of Calistano’s numismatic collection, which 
he referred to as ‘de Milan’, conducted in Venice in 1569, see Jensen, Jacopo Strada et the 
art trade, 12. On Calistano and the dukes of Bavaria, see Simonsfeld, ‘Mailander Briefe 
zur Bayerischen und Allgemeinen Geschichte des 16. Jahrhunderts, 255, 258, 326, 334. 
Moreover, Calistano, who was acquainted with French and Flemish antique dealers in 
Lyon and Paris, was also a friend of Matteo Bandello who mentioned Calistano in his 
Novelle (1554, 1573): both in number 1v of the third book dedicated to Jean Grolier (known 
as Giovanni Glorerio), the treasurer of France who was a famous bibliophile and collector 
of coins, and as a dedicatory in number VII of the fourth book, set in Flanders. Bandello, 
‘Le Novelle, 2:270, 691. 

37 Lomazzo, Idea (3), 4, 16. 

38 The 1582 concession has been published twice: first, with the incorrect date of 1583 in 
a review by Caffi of Leone Leoni d'Arezzo e Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, 582; and, second, 
in Macioce, ‘Nota a Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, 67-68 (ASMi, Autografi 100, folder 15). 
Lomazzo was granted the concession because ‘con molta fatica e spesa sua ha compilato 
un trattato dell’arte della pittura’ (with much effort and at his own expense wrote a trea- 
tise on painting). ASMi, Registri delle Cancellerie dello stato, Series xx1, 14 (salvacondotti 
e patenti), g1—-v, 2 October 1582. This last register is yet unpublished. 

39 ASMi, Registri delle Cancellerie dello stato, Serie xx1, 22, 153v-54v, 26 October 1589. 
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Lomazzo favoured above all Gaudenzio’s paintings and sculptures at the Sacro 
Monte di Varallo in Valsesia, also referred to as the Sepolcro (Sepulcher). In 
the Idea, Lomazzo clearly emphasised the various phases of his hero’s artis- 
tic activity and pointed out that ‘Gaudenzio, too, had different manners, [...] 
and all the later styles used elsewhere were inferior’ ‘Elsewhere’ meaning not 
in Varallo. ‘Gaudenzio was very successful in composition, especially in the 
portrayal of gypsies, whom he depicted in different ways with their diadems 
twisted in a whimsical, charming fashion, in his Moors, shepherds, children, 
old people, stones, caverns, and rocks. This quality also appears marvellously 
in God, and in male and female saints, especially in their expressions of di- 
vinity, where he surpasses all those who preceded him and all those who will 
come after. Gaudenzio, too, had different manners. That which he adopted at 
the Sepulcher of Varallo was the principal one, delicate and admirable, even 
in the modelling of clay sculptures; all the later styles used elsewhere were 
inferior. So whoever has missed this Sepulcher cannot pretend to know what 
painting is nor what makes it truly excellent. Because it is demonstrated here 
how vividly emotions can be represented’.*° 

Lomazzo’s encomium on Gaudenzio in the Trattato is topically placed in 
the chapter entitled ‘Della necessita del moto’ (the need to express the mo- 
tions of body and soul). Here, Lomazzo defines the representation of the moti 
as the heart of invention, which ‘painters at times may recall them as furia 
(fury of passion), grace or excellence of art’ and which is ‘the most difficult 
part to follow in the whole of art and also the most important and most neces- 
sary to know.*! As regards these moti, Lomazzo substantiates his precepts by 
examples such as Leonardo’s Last Supper. Otherwise, works by Michelangelo 
are described effusively, but not specifically identified, and he demonstrates 
a surprising apathy towards Titian. For Lomazzo, Gaudenzio was in some re- 
spects ‘as good as’ any of those painters and his prose offers effusive praise for 
an artist who, compared with the others, was not well known. In fact, it is here 
that Lomazzo’s famous anti-Vasarian outburst occurs, one that arose from his 
desire to champion Gaudenzio’s art.42 This statement, which has often been 
taken out of context, is cited in full below: 


40 Lomazzo, Idea (3), 88; Lomazzo, Idea (1), 289. Campbell, ‘Gaudenzio Ferrari, 324. 

41 Translation in Gottler, ‘The Temptation of the senses, 417; Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 97-98. 
Campbell, ‘Gaudenzio Ferrari, 327-29. 

42 Lomazzo cites Lombard artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that were never 
mentioned by Vasari. For a list of these, see Agosti, ‘Scrittori che parlano di artisti, tra 
Quattro e Cinquecento in Lombardia, 93. 
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Per dare moti a santi et ad angeli convenienti, (benché sia mal conosciu- 
to) non fu secondo il mio vecchio precettore Gaudenzio, non solamente 
saggio pittore, come ho detto altrove, ma profondissimo filosofo e ma- 
tematico. Veggansi, oltre ad altre infinite opere sue, tutte degne di lode, 
particolarmente in questa parte de’ moti, diversi misterij della passione 
di Cristo da lui dipinti, e massime quello dove Cristo è posto in Croce et 
è detto il Monte Calvario al Sepolcro di Varallo, dove si veggono cavalli 
mirabili, et angeli stupendi; non solamente dipinti, ma anco di plastica, 
cioè di terra, fatti di sua mano di tutto rilievo eccellentemente, a figura 
per figura; et oltre di ciò il volto della capella di Santa Corona nelle Grazie 
di Milano, dove si veggono angeli veramente in tutte le parti, e princi- 
palmente ne i moti, eccellenti, e la grandissima cuba di Santa Maria di 
Serono, ripiena tutta di troni d’angeli con moti et abiti di tutte le maniere 
che si possono imaginare e co’ più strani istromenti di musica in mano del 
mondo. Non tacerò la viva e tutta svegliata capella ch'egli fece nell’ultimo 
de suoi anni, nella chiesa del Pace di Milano, dove si veggono istoriette 
della Madonna e di Gioachino, per moti convenienti così meravigliose et 
eccellenti, che paiono ravvivare e rallegrare chiunque le vede; et oltre di 
ciò l’istorie di Santo Roco da lui fatte a Vercelli, con molte altre opere in 
detta città. Benchè, in somma, tutta la Lombardia è adorna e piena delle 
opere di quest'uomo eccellente, di cui non voglio pretermettere un detto 
che, intorno all'arte de moti, aveva frequentemente in bocca: che ciascun 
pittore si diletta e compiace di furare l’invenzioni altrui, ma che gli è poi 
gran rischio di non essere scoperto e conosciuto ladro. Questo gran pitto- 
re, quantunque con ragione si possa paragonare, per prudenza, sapienza 
e valore a quelli che sono nominati nel terzo libro dell’architettura, non- 
dimeno è stato tralasciato da Giorgio Vasari nelle Vite ch’egli ha scritto 
de’ pittori, scultori et architetti; argomento per non apporgli più brutta 
nota, ch'egli ha inteso solamente ad inalzare la sua Toscana sino al cielo.48 

(To give proper expressions to saints and angels, my old master 
Gaudenzio (although not well known) is second to none. [Gaudenzio 
was] not only an enlightened painter as I have already mentioned, but 
also a profound philosopher and mathematician. Besides numerous 
praiseworthy works, especially in this part regarding movement, various 
mysteries of the Passion of Christ that he painted, and the painting where 


Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 101. 
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Christ is crucified entitled Mount Calvary at the Sepulchre of Varallo, in 
which one can see admirable horses, and stupendous angels, not only 
painted, but also solid ones, that is to say made of clay in full relief by his 
own hand, most excellently, one figure after the other; there are also the 
vault in the chapel of Santa Corona in the church of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie of Milan, where angels can be seen in movement everywhere, and 
the enormous cube in Santa Maria of Saronno, crowded with angels, with 
movements and dresses of all imaginable kinds and with the strangest 
of the world’s musical instruments in their hands. Let me not overlook 
the lively chapel in the church of Santa Maria della Pace in Milan that he 
frescoed in his final years where one can see stories of the Madonna and 
Joachim, for proper movements so wonderful and excellently painted 
that they delight everyone who sees them as well as the stories of San 
Rocco which he painted in Vercelli as well as many other works of art. 
Although the whole of Lombardy is adorned by works of this excellent 
man, as regards the art of movement he often stated: that every painter 
delights in stealing the inventions of others but then runs a great risk of 
being discovered and known as a thief. This great painter, although with 
reason he can be compared for his prudence, wisdom and value to those 
who are named in the third book of architecture, he was nevertheless 
neglected by Giorgio Vasari in his book The Lives of the Most Eminent 
Painters, Sculptors and Architects: which is proof that Vasari was only 
interested in praising his own Tuscany to the skies.) 


44 Partial translation in Gottler, ‘The Temptation of the senses, 418-19. Lomazzo praised the 
terracotta statues in Varallo stating that, here, Gaudenzio ‘created works with clay that 
many excellent sculptors have not made. Lomazzo, Idea (1), 157. While Lomazzo twice 
mentioned the frescoes painted by Bernardino Lanino in San Rocco, Vercelli (now in the 
Museo Borgogna), he did not cite the church of San Cristoforo also in Vercelli with its 
magnificent altarpiece of the Madonna degli aranci and its frescoes. He probably never 
visited this Savoy province despite his inscription to Charles Emmanuel I of Savoy in the 
Trattato and the Rime. On this, see Tramelli, Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo’s Trattato, 25-26. His 
contacts and activities in Turin are reported in Giuliani, ‘Gli Este di San Martino, 36-37. 
In 1585, Lomazzo must have visited Turin, the capital of the Duchy of Savoy, for the mar- 
riage of Charles Emmanuel I to Catalina Micaela, hosted by the entourage of Count Paolo 
Sfondrati. 
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Further praise of Gaudenzio is found in a sonnet that Lomazzo dedicated to 
him in the Rime (1587): 


La devozion e maesta suprema 

Di chi abitano in ciel, qui giuso in terra, 
Alla mente di Gaudenzio s’afferra, 

Sì la mostra pingendo in grazia estrema.45 


(Devotion and supreme majesty / of those who live in heaven, here on 
earth/ comprehend Gaudenzio’s mind: / that he demonstrates in his 
painting.) 


In the same sonnet he continues by listing the ‘states of mind’ (moti and affetti) 
almost taxonomically with ‘extreme grace’ (con grazia estrema) and through 
his ‘unique gift’ (singolar dono) the artist was able to convey: 


O che lieto gioisca, od egro gema, 
S’alcun s’adira, o se crudel si sferra, 
Se grave siede, o se pensoso egli erra, 
S'è pietoso, se di paura trema. 


(Or if he rejoices, or he claims to be sick, / if he flies into a rage, or if 
he is cruel/ if he is solemn, or if he does wrong / if he is merciful, or he 
trembles with fear.) 


In another sonnet, Lomazzo compared ancient and modern painters using 
the heptagon rule which also inspired the Idea of the Temple (seven columns 
for seven artists and seven planets, etc.). Here, Gaudenzio is compared to 
Timanthes, the painter particularly accredited by Pliny the Elder because he 
was ‘the only artist in whose works more is always implied than is depicted, 
and whose art, though consummate, is always surpassed by his ingenium.46 
Yet, if Lomazzo believed that Gaudenzio had surpassed ‘all those who pre- 
ceded him and all those who will come after’ with respect to ‘the expression 


45 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 96-97; Gottler, ‘The Temptation of the senses,’ 416. 

46 ‘Atque in unius huius operibus intelligitur plus semper quam pingitur et, cum si ars 
summa, ingenium tamen ultra artem est. Gòttler, ‘The Temptation of the senses, 410-16. 
On the comparison with Timanthes, see Lomazzo, Rime (1), 89-90, 11, no. 17 (Conferenza 
de’Pittori antichi e moderni); Lomazzo, Idea (1), 253, in which Timanthes is presented as 
the ancient painter who best knew how to illustrate piety and religion. See The Elder 
Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art, 16-17; XXXV, 73. 
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of divinity’ in his painting and modelling, in which he portrayed the angels’ 
expressions and feelings very convincingly, he was also certain that Gaudenzio 
had achieved his purpose through a style that combined his natural talent (the 
‘unique gift’) with a well-mastered artistic culture ‘in conformity with nature 
as well as with art? as in his use of cartoons. Lomazzo astutely captured this 
trait of Gaudenzio and opposed an interpretation of his art that was then 
widespread and which still has influence.48 This is seen in the writings of the 
Valsesian Francesco Sesalli, who claimed that Gaudenzio’s style was prompted 
by natural instinct, a formulation that overlapped with ambiguous terms such 
as ‘vernacular’ or ‘popular’. Regarding Gaudenzio’s work for the Sacro Monte 
di Varallo, Sesalli had employed the topos that they appeared ‘so natural, as if 
nature herself had created them rather than art.49 

Despite his close relationship with Della Cerva and others who had known 
Gaudenzio personally, Lomazzo did not include anecdotes or judgments attrib- 
utable to his ideal master, except for Gaudenzio’s own comment on employing 
other artists’ inventions.5° In Gaudenzio’s view an artist must be acculturated 
and observant and capable of assimilating and concealing the stimuli ob- 
tained from the inventions of others, thus developing his own creative ability.5! 
Assimilate and conceal: the characteristic must also extend to other require- 
ments of painting, such as the employment of perspective. Lomazzo wrote, 
‘Gaudenzio was also exceptionally gifted in perspective [...] He expressed it 
with such facility and art that things appeared to be made without art at all, 
so naturally prolific and disposed to art he was, embellishing everything with a 
noble loveliness and grace.5? This observation calls to mind classical theories 
of rhetoric that were widespread when the Trattato and the Idea were written 
and which echo the principles stated by Vasari in his preface to the Third Age 


47 In the Idea, the concept of Maniera is defined which is of the utmost importance. 
Lomazzo, Idea (3), 22-29. 

48 Romano, ‘Gaudenzio Ferrari, in Gaudenzio Ferrari e la sua scuola, 64. Gaudenzio’s artistic 
culture was ‘broader and more authoritative than believed’. 

49 Sesalli, Descrittione del Sacro Monte di Varale di Valle di Sesia, 4. 

50 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 101. 

51 On this anecdote, see Romano, ‘Pittori in bottega, 1-21. Lomazzo readdresses the argu- 
ment in two sonnets in which he blames the artists for having plagiarised the ideas of 
others: ‘dicono le stolte / Genti: “la nobiltà stessa le ha pinte”. Ma gridan l’Invenzion: “Noi 
siam da’nostri / Seggi scacciate, perché tutti quanti / Furan le cose altrui spiegate in carte” 
(the foolish say ‘the noble artists paint [certain works of art]. Yet the inventions shout in 
response ‘we are banished from our thrones, because all of the artists steal the ideas of 
others by exploiting their drawing models and prints’) Lomazzo, Rime (1), 136, 11, no. 79 
(Orgoglio d'un pittore) and 137, 11, no. 80 (Errori d’un pittore). 

52 Lomazzo, Idea (3), 87; Lomazzo, Idea (1), 288. 
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in his Lives with reference to ‘the modern way’, according to which perspective 
should be used where appropriate without ostentation. The true quality of art 
does not lie within overt demonstration of virtuosity, but in the concealment 
of skills in order to achieve the graceful and harmonious effects of natural 
beauty and grace. The same term ‘facility’ used by Lomazzo refers to the cur- 
rent Mannerist lexicon; however, as in Vasari, rather than expertise of execu- 
tion it refers to the expressive quality of Gaudenzio’s painting, endowed with 
the communicative power that would be rediscovered in twentieth-century 
Italy through the literary and theatrical genius of Giovanni Testori.53 

Lomazzo also knew how to capture the naturalness of Gaudenzio’s artis- 
tic style. One only needs to consider the principles outlined in the Trattato, 
which teach painters how to portray the lack of self-consciousness of child- 
hood and the unreflective actions of animals, to understand the sensitivity 
with which he approached Gaudenzio’s world (recalling the youths portrayed 
in the Chapel of the Crucifixion at the Sacro Monte di Varallo, among others.) 
‘Simplicity makes gestures pure, candid and free, similar to the actions of chil- 
dren and virgins without malice, and yet they are joyous, disordered, simple, 
graceful and impulsive; like holding or playing with fruit, balls, cats, dogs, birds, 
flowers and similar bagatelles. Yet one must be very careful not to make a child 
do what he can not do [...]. Therefore, in view of this, one tends to portray 
those childish actions of leg crossing, wriggling, nodding, putting hands in the 
mouth and suchlike and I will only mention another type of simplicity which 
demonstrates the purity and loyalty of Gaudenzio’s mind, just as it was said of 
Apelles, who was so good at art and so simple and pure in nature; and among 
modern painters, Apelles was deemed to be on the same level as Raphael, 
Gaudenzio and others.54 

According to Lomazzo, Gaudenzio's talent for representation also extended 
to the artificial world, in his ability to depict fabrics both in substance and 
colour, including iridescent patterns. In the Trattato, the writer enthusiasti- 
cally described Gaudenzio’s capabilities and stated that ‘in making them [the 
fabrics] appear as if they were actually made of brocade, or silk, or wool, or 
cloth, or fur and all that it is possible for a painter for to show with experience 
and speed, with their rare intricacies and convolutions.55 Lomazzo explicitly 
wrote of his ‘experience and speed’: he used a mature mannerist lexicon as 


53 Testori, Il gran teatro montano. 
54 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 144—45. See also Sacchi, ‘Chi non ha veduto quel sepolcro, 30. 
55 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 394-95. 
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would also occur in the Idea, where he praised Gaudenzio for the quality of 
the fabrics portrayed with ‘design and passion’ and for having painted them in 
such a wide variety of ways. 

Gaudenzio used colour to serve ornament. An extremely rich colourist, he 
was highly accomplished at rendering fabrics of all sorts—velvet, sarcenet, 
and other silk cloths, and also canvas and wool—with such disegno and pas- 
sion that none could rival him. He adeptly imitated reality through the natu- 
ral depiction of cloth and was particularly effective at the laying of folds and 
draped fabric. He was so successful in this field that his paintings really must 
be seen to be believed. His handling is quite different from that of Buonarroti 
whose drapery generally appears adhered to the figure’s muscles.56 

It is important to note that Géttler discussed these skills within the con- 
text of the counter reformed Late Renaissance: among Lomazzo’s contem- 
poraries iridescent fabrics were considered suitable for dressing angels and 
saints.5” They contributed directly to a new, reified vision of the celestial 
world, arousing both the sense-impressions and devotional feelings of the 
observer, who could derive from them justifiable intellectual and sensuous 
pleasure.5® For this reason, ‘whoever wishes [...] to become an expert in the 
art of iridescent colouration, should see all the works of the principal painters 
in this field, such as Gaudenzio and the angels he painted under the cube, or 
tiburium, of Santa Maria [dei Miracoli] of Saronno and here in the chapel of 
Santa Corona in the church of Santa Maria delle Grazie in Milan, where one 
can see angels dressed mainly in wonderful shimmering robes [...]; and ac- 
knowledge his ingenuity in creating this array of colours in all of his works, so 
much so that it does not seem possible to make more beautiful iridescent co- 
lours or that appear more natural or better accompanied by art and drawing.99 
As with the angels frescoed at Saronno or those at Sant'Alessandro di Traona in 
Valtellina (now lost), Gaudenzio’s varietas was endless ‘for the entanglement 
of robes and heads, of hair and new types of musical instruments ... as this 


56 Lomazzo, Idea (3), 83; Lomazzo, Idea (1), 285. 

57 Concerning Lomazzo admiration for Gaudenzio’s ability for painting ‘folds in fabric, 
Klein pointed out that the author was only intent on developing a set of precepts, while 
he actually appreciated ‘tout ce qui est irréductible aux Règles’ because ‘la grace et le “non 
so che” l’attire’ Lomazzo, Idea (2), 501. 

58 Gottler ‘The Temptation of the senses, 410-21. 

59 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 176. The robes of the angels frescoed on the vault in the chapel of 
Santa Corona in Santa Maria delle Grazie in Milan (dated 1542) have been irreparably 
damaged by humidity. 
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great man was so happy with every type of invention, that he must have been 
sent by God to enlighten this form of painting.60 

In Borromean Milan, Lomazzo was an insider who conformed to the pre- 
vailing Post-Tridentine culture.8! In the Trattato he wrote of Gaudenzio as an 
excellent painter of sacred subjects, and highlighted his ‘ability in arranging all 
things with belief and religion.’®* But, as remarked above, Lomazzo’s descrip- 
tion of Gaudenzio may not fully have corresponded to reality as he tended to 
idealise Gaudenzio and extend his skills to other forms of art. In addition to his 
skills as a painter, clay modeller, and architect, Lomazzo says that Gaudenzio 
was also a poet capable of giving voice to ‘the devotion expressed in the books 
of saints, and mentions the poetic production of Bramante and Leonardo as 
well as that of ‘other wise painters such as Michelangelo, Ferrari, Luini and 
the bernesque Bronzino.63 But alongside his largely accurate account of the 
writings of these and other artists, Lomazzo included misattributions (the son- 
net that he attributed to Leonardo is not by him) and unverifiable assertions: 
thus we know nothing about Bernardino Luini as a versifier, and about the 
poet Gaudenzio only the rebus illustrated in the chapel of Santa Margherita 
in Varallo, which brings to mind those of Leonardo.®* It is plausible that 
Gaudenzio’s religious devotion may have been enhanced by the sermons of 
the Franciscan monks in Varallo and in Milan, and by reading texts similar to 
the Tractato de li capituli de Passione describing the Sacro Monte and printed 
in 1514.65 And if he ever expressed such feelings in verse, it would no doubt 


60 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 468. Shortly before publishing the Trattato, both Lomazzo and 
Aurelio Luini had frescoed a host of angels inspired by Gaudenzio: firstly, in the Foppa 
Chapel in San Marco in Milan (1570-71), and then in the church of the Madonna di 
Campagna in Verbania on Lake Maggiore in collaboration with Carlo Urbino (1575-77). 
Bora, ‘Un ciclo di affreschi, due artisti e una bottega a S. Maria di Campagna a Pallanza, 
90-106; Martinella, ‘Carlo Urbino e Aurelio Luini alla Madonna di Campagna a Verbania, 
125-32. 

61 It was Dante Isella’s theory that Lomazzo and the Blenio academicians practiced an anti- 
Borromean resistance, but he has not found any evidence to prove his theory despite 
having met with supporters. See Lomazzo, Rabisch, 235. 

62 Lomazzo, Idea (1), 344. 

63 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 245-46, especially, 246 n. 4, Ciardi points out that the sonnet, for- 
merly referred to Leonardo, was composed by Antonio di Matteo del Meglio. 

64 Bossi, ‘Un rebus di Gaudenzio Ferrari; 61-71; Agosti, ‘Scrittori che parlano, 91; Giani, 
Catalogue entry for ‘no. 22) in Il Rinascimento di Gaudenzio Ferrari, 198-99. 

65 The Tractato de li capituli de Passione (1514), in octaves, of which there is only one known 
copy in the Biblioteca Colombina in Seville that was discovered in 1926. It described the 
primitive chapels of the Sacro Monte di Varallo in an iconic manner, thus inviting pil- 
grims to immerse themselves in artistic representations ‘as if in intimate conversation, 
insisting always on the actuality of the past event and assuming the sharing of time, space 
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have awakened emotions similar to those triggered by prayer, but if he did, 
such verses are lost. 

While Lomazzo is reticent about Gaudenzio’s poetry, he draws freer correla- 
tions between the artist's musical ability and his harmonious representation of 
figures and not simply the literal depiction of angelic choirs chanting celestial 
music.® In the Idea, in the chapter entitled ‘On the harmony and composition 
of our soul and on the governors who knew how to express this in painting, 
Lomazzo compares Gaudenzio to Michelangelo and Leonardo, both expert 
in portraying ‘armonica beltade’ (harmonious beauty) as related to ‘harmoni- 
ous proportion through music and through insight into the structure of our 
body, itself fabricated according to musical consonances.67 Lomazzo believed 
this ability to be a natural gift bestowed by God through harmonic awareness. 
Accordingly, Gaudenzio learnt ‘how to express in figures of saints the contem- 
plation of heavenly things and the emotion of the soul devoted entirely to wor- 
shipping God.88 

Contrary to what might be expected from such premises, Lomazzo com- 
mented very briefly on the saints painted by Gaudenzio and elaborated only on 
the apostle Andrew (‘with his long white beard, his serious and pasty clothes, 
and in view of his severe stare, high forehead and long nose’) seated among the 
other disciples at the Last Supper which Gaudenzio painted for Santa Maria 
della Passione in Milan in 1543—46.® In the Rime, Lomazzo also referred to the 
Saint Paul in his Study, signed and dated 1543 (Musée des Beaux-Arts, Lyon) 
that was then at Santa Maria delle Grazie in Milan, ‘of which the grace and the 
gestures are all focused on God.” Lomazzo’s superb evocation of Gaudenzio 
and his ability to portray sacred personages resonated for a long time.” It led 


and emotion. Shearman, Only Connect... Art and the spectator in the Italian Renaissance, 
43. There is a modern annotated edition of the Tractato: Questi sono li Misteri che sono 
sopra el Monte de Varalle. 

66 On the theme of musical and harmonic proportions, Gaudenzio and Lomazzo, see 
Campbell, ‘Gaudenzio Ferrari, 328-29. 

67 Lomazzo, Idea (3), 145; Lomazzo, Idea (1), 343. 

68 Lomazzo, Idea (3), 86; Lomazzo, Idea (1), 287. 

69 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 541. On the story of the Last Supper please, see Sacchi, Gaudenzio a 
Milano, 70-94, 162-68. 

70 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 66, I, no. 57 (Del Battesimo). Sacchi, Gaudenzio a Milano, 39-43, 67- 
69; Sacchi, ‘Su Gaudenzio Ferrari, Tiziano e Giovanni Demio alle Grazie, 459-62; Sozzi, 
Catalogue entry for ‘no. 108, in Il Rinascimento di Gaudenzio, 516-20. 

71 At the beginning of the seventeenth century, Gaudenzio’s model was proposed as an ex- 
ample to be imitated by painters (e.g. Morazzone) and sculptors (e.g. Jean Wespin, called 
Il Tabacchetti) who were appointed to carry out renovations at the Sacro Monte di Varallo. 
This incident, with bibliographic references, is cited in Gottler, ‘The Temptation of the 
senses, 404-6. 
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to the proclamation of the artist as eximie pius (issued in 1660 during the synod 
at Novara) which, in turn, contributed to confining his fame primarily to reli- 
gious circles.?? 

We do not know from which disease Lomazzo suffered (perhaps diabetes?). 
After publishing the Idea, he seems to have felt his life drawing to a close and 
on 4 August 1590 drew up his last will and testament.’3 Within two years, on 
27 January 1592, he had died. In his will he made a number of private provisions, 
including bequests to the Milanese convent of San Vincenzo alle Monache 
where he wished to be buried. He designated his elderly mother as his univer- 
sal heir and left bequests to some of his relatives. Witnesses to the signing of 
his will included high-ranking Milanese such as the illustrious Filippo Visconti, 
son of the late Gaspare, who lived near the parish of San Pietro in Campo 
Lodigiano and was, in fact, Lomazzo’s neighbour. There were also relatively 
unknown individuals, presumably his friends, including the painter Scipione 
Vacchi, who later, on 16 September 1597, appears to have migrated along with 
his son to the Savoyard territory of Vercelli.?* Thus, at the end of the century 
one of Lomazzo’s friends, moved to Vercelli where the cult of Gaudenzio was 
still nurtured and alive, and where some of his cartoons and those of his col- 
laborators were preserved. 

Although Lomazzo was not Gaudenzio’s direct pupil, he nevertheless cham- 
pioned his ‘old master’ placing him among the seven governors of the Temple 
of Painting. For over two centuries Gaudenzio's artistic influence remained 
profound in Milan. In 1836, the engraver Gaudenzio Bordiga (1773-1837) added 
an inscription to an engraving by Silvestro Pianazzi (1807-47). The image was 
based upon one of Ferrari’s angels from a chapel at the Sacro Monte di Varallo. 
Bordiga’s inscription reads: ‘How lovely his idea of this angel which becomes 


72 Odescalchi, Decreta Synodalia Ecclesiae Novariensis in exortu pacis, 153; Rossignoli, La pit- 
tura in Iudicio, 23-24. When Lanzi stated that Gaudenzio ‘seemed unique in portraying 
the majesty of the Divine being, the mysteries of religion, the affections of piety, of which 
he was commendable follower, and declared exime pius at a synod held in Novara’ he 
followed in the wake of Lomazzo and the Novarese decrees. Lanzi, Storia pittorica della 
Italia, v. 3, 538. 

73 Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura, 334-35. 

74 Chiodo, “Forestieri” a Vercelli allo schiudersi nel nuovo secolo, 460. As a witness, Scipione 
Vacchi is listed in Lomazzo’s will as ‘Scipio de Vachis, filius quondam Bartolomei’ (ASMi, 
Notarile 16408, notary Antonio Settala). On 14 October 1597, in Vercelli, Scipione wit- 
nessed the signing of an agreement between two printers named Gerolamo Allario and 
Leonardo da Ponte. Tibaldeschi, ‘Il tipografo, il libraio, linquisitore’ 126-7. Leonardo Da 
Ponte, the nephew of the famous Paolo Gottardo da Ponte (Pontio, or Ponzio), Lomazzo’s 
Milanese editor. Sincere thanks to Simone Riccardi and Giorgio Tibaldeschi for providing 
the present author with valuable information on Vercelli. 
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shorter (it is foreshortened) in such an explicit attitude, that it is not necessary 
to see his face to realise that he is feeling the most intense pain. Happily the 
light-dark contrast of the yellow cloth in which he is wrapped is so intense, 
which flutters slightly above the figure and contrasts with his pale green robe, 
which with great artistic talent blends into the blue background speckled with 
clouds, on which the angel’s wings stand out very well, supporting him, and 
Gaudenzio gave them a very iridescent hue.75 This thoughtful commentary 
bears witness to Lomazzo’s passionate praise of Gaudenzio and his longstand- 
ing influence on the appreciation of his master’s work. 


75 Bordiga, Le opere del pittore e plasticatore Gaudenzio Ferrari. On the publication date for 
this part of the illustrated book about Gaudenzio, see Amerigo, La figura di Gaudenzio 
Ferrari nella storiografia artistica ottocentesca, 39. 
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CHAPTER 2 
New Light on Lomazzo’s Artistic Career 


Mauro Pavesi 


Although Lomazzo is best remembered as an art theorist, he was also a highly 
successful artist.! He drew patronage in Northern Italy and Spain, most notably 
from Philip 11, his son Don Carlos, and Cardinal Granvelle, and also numer- 
ous leading families such as the Visconti, Arconati, Borromeo, Trivulzio, and 
d’Avalos.? He enjoyed a flourishing reputation as a painter until his career was 
cut short by deteriorating eyesight. This was in contrast to his peers Giorgio 
Vasari (1511-74) and Federico Zuccari (ca. 1540/41-1609) who sustained much 
longer artistic careers, whereas Lomazzo’s production spans the relatively brief 
period between 1560 to 1572, before he was forced to abandon painting. It is 
challenging to reconstruct his pictorial activity because many of his works are 
now lost and also because of his eclectic manner of painting. Indeed, he ad- 
vocated for an approach that combined aspects drawn from different models 
that he later outlined as the seven governors of his ideal Temple of Painting.? 
Nevertheless, tentative conclusions may be drawn based upon his artistic 
development and his theoretical writings in the Trattato (1584) and the Idea 
(1590). As such, the purpose of this essay is to shed new light on Lomazzo’s 
artistic career. 

Lomazzo was born in Milan in 1538 to an artistic family. His broth- 
ers Pomponio and Cesare were painters and, a third, Girolamo, was an 
embroiderer.* (On the art of embroidery, see Chapter 5.) As a youth, Lomazzo is 


Sincere thanks to Maria Grazia Albertini Ottolenghi, Federico Cavalieri, Roberto Paolo 
Ciardi, Piero Colombo, Matteo Facchi, Francesco Frangi, Silvio Leydi, Pietro Marani, Luca 
Marazzi, Paolo Rotticci, Rossana Sacchi, and Pierangela Zaffaroni. 

1 On Lomazzo asa painter, see Stefani, ‘Idea dello stile della pittura di Giovan Paolo’; Romano, 
‘Giovan Paolo Lomazzo’; Martinelli, ‘L'opera pittorica di Giovan Paolo Lomazzo’; Bora, ‘Milano 
nell'età di Lomazzo’; Pavesi, ‘Giovan Paolo Lomazzo “pittore milanese”; Marani, ‘Maniera 
Milano’; and Pavesi, ‘Qualche riflessione sull'attività pittorica di Giovan Paolo Lomazzo! On 
his artistic theories, see Ackerman, ‘The Structure of Lomazzo’s Treatise; Ciardi’s annotated 
Lomazzo, Scritti sulle arti, 1973-74; and Lomazzo, Rabisch. On the Idea del Tempio della Pittura, 
see Lomazzo, Idea (3), and chapter 5 ‘Acutissima è la prospettiva’ in Tramelli, Giovanni Paolo 
Lomazzo’s Trattato. 

Lomazzo, Rime (1), 626-40. 

For example, see Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 381-82. 
4 His father, Giovan Antonio, is recorded in documents as ‘magister’, whereas his actual profes- 
sion is uncertain. Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura; 323-35, especially 323. 
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documented as an apprentice in the workshop of Giovanni Battista della Cerva 
(ca. 1512/15-80) who had been a pupil of Gaudenzio Ferrari (ca. 1470-1546).5 
(On Gaudenzio, see Chapter 1.) While Della Cerva was a catalyst for Lomazzo’s 
adherence to the Lombard style,® he later distanced himself’ and instead 
cited Gaudenzio as ‘mio vecchio precettore’ (my old master).8 Indeed, Della 
Cerva’s work is characterised by a muscular adaptation of Gaudenzio’s man- 
ner as in the Martyrdom of Saint Catherine of Alexandria, dated to 1546 (San 
Nazaro, Milan) (fig. 2.1), and painted in collaboration with Bernardino Lanino. 
In stressing this artistic lineage, Lomazzo rooted himself in the tradition of 
the Milanese Renaissance, and in opposition to foreign painters such as the 
Cremonesi, with whom, after an initial rapprochement, he would separate 
himself as discussed below.? 

It is likely that Lomazzo spent time in Flanders. As a young apprentice 
in 1552, he presumably accompanied Della Cerva who is reported to have 
closed his workshop in Milan and migrated to Antwerp where he opened a 
perfumery.!° Writing in both the Trattato and in the Rime, he described per- 
sonally meeting Pieter Brueghel the Elder, Frans Floris, and Maerten van 
Heemskerck. Although some scholars have dismissed this claim of northern 
travel, it is plausible that these notable encounters, including those with more 
obscure painters such as Jacob Grimmer and Frans Mostaert, were the genuine 
product of a Flemish sojourn." 

Lomazzo’s account of his formative years is pithy which may reflect his 
own artistic frustration. He had received a humanist education, could play 
the lute, and write and recite poetry. It may be well argued that he, as a cul- 
tured young man, was dissatisfied with lesser workshop tasks such as prepar- 
ing frames and painting decorative schemes. That he was ambitious is implied 
by the high level of painterly skill demonstrated by his Self-Portrait, 1555-65 


5 Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura, 329. 

6 Di Lorenzo, ‘Bernardino Lanino e Giovan Battista Della Cerva, 256-8. See also Gaglia, 
‘Giovanni Battista Della Cerva, 186-88; Sacchi, ‘Giovanni Battista Della Cerva, 730-33. 

7 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 101. 

8 Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura) 323-35. Lomazzo was about eight years old at the 
time of Gaudenzio’s death and far too young to have received direct benefit from his 
instruction. 

9 Bora, ‘Da Leonardo all'Accademia’; Bora, ‘Milano nell'età di Lomazzo, 37-56; Bora, 


‘Girolamo Figino, 267-325. 

10 Leydi, ‘Sarti a Milano, 67-75, especially 70. 

11 Grimmer and Mostaert may be identified as the Flemish painters Jacobo Grimaldi and 
Francesco Mostarda. Lomazzo described them as skilled landscapists, together with the 
more famous Joachim Patinier, Pieter Brueghel the Elder, Jan van Scorel, among others. 
Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 410 n. 11. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Bernardino Lanino and Giovanni Battista della Cerva, 
Martyrdom of Saint Catherine of Alexandria, 1546. Fresco. 
San Nazaro, Milan. 
PHOTO: NINO DE ANGELIS, MILAN 


(Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) (fig. 2.2). The assertive profile is idealised 
by the length of neck and luxurious crop of hair recalling studies by Leonardo 
such as The Head of a Youth in Profile, ca. 1510 (Royal Collection Trust, Windsor 
Castle) and also the head of Saint Matthew in the Last Supper. The white tunic 
may allude to the iconography of the Cynic philosophers and it suggests an 
early indication of his intellectual ambition.!” According to the Trattato, white 
was the colour associated with ministers, poets, wise men, and homeland 


12 Bertelli, ‘Giovan Paolo Lomazzo, 62. 
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FIGURE 2.2 Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, Self-Portrait, ca. 1555-65. Oil on 
paper, glued to panel. Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
PHOTO: ©KHM-MUSEUMSVERBAND 


defenders.!3 While the form of his Vienna portrait looks to Leonardo, its tech- 
nique does not. Alessandro Morandotti observed that Lomazzo’s Self-Portrait 
recalls the modus operandi of Frans Floris in the colour range and brushstrokes, 
a connection that supports the hypothesis of his northern journey" as does its 
roundel format that was not uncommon among Northern European portrai- 
ture.! The brushwork is expressive through handling that conveys the effect 
of painterly stains (dipinto a macchie). There is no evidence of Leonardo’s sfu- 
mato. In addition to Floris, this manner also evokes Titian, whose paintings 


13 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 179. 

14 Forcomparison with Floris, see Morandotti, ‘Milano nell'età di Carlo V e Filippo II, 62-67, 
especially 67. Of interest is Lomazzo’s description of the ‘colori trasparenti’ employed by 
Northern artists such as Floris. Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 173-74. 

15 On this portrait as compared to the medallion portraits of Annibale Fontana and Pietro 
Paolo Galeotti, see Wickhoff, Die Bibliothek Julius IT. On the date, see Lomazzo, Rabisch, 
xxii n30; Porzio, ‘Giovan Paolo Lomazzo, Autoritratto) 311; Lanzeni, ‘Self-Portrait, 188, 
cat. no. 81. 
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were highly fashionable among the upper functionaries of Milan’s Spanish 
Duchy.!6 The portraits pairing of Leonardesque disegno and Venetian and 
German or Flemish colouring anticipates Lomazzo’s theory of the seven gover- 
nors.!” According to this, the formation of a perfect work, an exemplum fictum, 
lay in a combined artistic approach. Here, he poses the hypothetical paintings 
of Adam and Eve. That of Adam is attributed to the talents of Michelangelo 
(disegno) and Titian (colorito), and, likewise, that of Eve is attributed to Raphael 
and Antonio da Correggio.!8 


1 Early Artistic Development 


Very little is known about Lomazzo's artistic development between the years 
spanning his apprenticeship to his earliest documented works of 1560. These 
are the frescoed cycle at Santa Maria Nuova in Caronno Pertusella, also known 
as Chiesa della Purificazione, and the lost copy of Leonardo’s Last Supper. 
In his autobiography, Lomazzo described his formative years spent working 
on ‘paintings, capriccios, historical narratives, friezes, grotesques and vari- 
ous decorative ornaments ... cartouches, trophies, landscapes and garlands ... 
portraits'!9 While no such projects are securely attributed to him, recent re- 
search tentatively associates him with a frescoed cycle at the Palazzo Vertemate 
in Piuro, located some 100 km north of Milan. In celebrating this palazzo, the 
seventeenth-century Lombard poet Niccolò Pestalozza wrote of an unnamed 
artist who lost his sight (‘ch'ambo i lumi perse’) some years after working 
there.?° Although Lomazzo has not been confirmed as this artist (several late 
Cinquecento painters probably worked at the palazzo), this reference to a loss 
of sight may not be a coincidence. Furthermore, the palazzo’s large-scale, fres- 
coed cycle bears similarities to Lomazzo’s oeuvre. Indeed, the image of Jupiter 
and Mercury recalls figures later painted in the Foppa Chapel (see discussion 
below). Although the technique used here differs from Lomazzo’s documented 
fresco cycles—the brushstrokes are more irregular and the chiaroscuro is less 


16 Bora, ‘La cultura figurativa a Milano, 46-51. 

17 Lomazzo, ldea (1), lvi. 

18 Lomazzo, Idea (3), 93. 

19 ‘.. quadri, bizarrie, istorie, / fregi, grotteschi e partimenti vari, / con cartozzi, trofei, paesi 
e frutti, /... ritratti’ .... Lomazzo, Rime (1), 629. 

20 Pestalozza, Canto lugubre dell’horrenda, 1734. Although published in the eighteenth 
century, it was written immediately after the landslide of 1618 that destroyed much of 
Piuro with the exception of the palace. On this and Lomazzo’s possible involvement in 
Vertemate, see Marazzi, ‘Le opere e i giorni, 35-46. Illustrations of the cycle are in Liva 
and Mulazzani, ‘Gli affreschi 75-108. On Lomazzo’s earlier work, see Pavesi, ‘Saint George 
and the Dragon, 4-13. 
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pronounced—the hypothesis of his involvement in Piuro, between 1555 and 
1560, is compelling. Unfortunately, there is no documented evidence related 
to this cycle with the exception of an accompanying inscription dated 1577 
that appears on a wooden panel in one of the halls which postdates Lomazzo’s 
artistic activity.2! 

Among Lomazzo’s securely attributed paintings, his pictorial style evolved 
rapidly. In his earliest public works there is little trace of Della Cerva’s style 
or of a northern influence. These paintings include the frescoed Last Supper, 
1560/61 (destroyed, refectory of Santa Maria della Pace, Milan)?? and a cycle 
featuring episodes from the life of the Virgin, ca. 1560-65 (Santa Maria Nuova, 
Caronno Pertusella).23 His version of the Last Supper was not a faithful copy 
of Leonardo’s iconic prototype. For example, instead of the hall terminating in 
three windows as it does in the original, two large rectangular apertures flank 
Christ. More significant is the fresco’s chromatic range. This aspect is less ap- 
parent today, but, in 1810, Giuseppe Bossi described the colours as ‘arbitrary’ 
noting that the painting was, in general, ‘fatto a capriccio’.?4 Others have noted 
the rough and rather grotesque appearance of the apostles whose feet are dis- 
proportionately large.?5 

Lomazzo’s earliest surviving commission is the aforementioned cycle de- 
picting scenes from the life of the Virgin in Caronno. Its handling displays a 
late Luinesque influence. Imagery fills the area surrounding the altar in a 
sequence that begins at the upper left with the Marriage of the Virgin, and, 
below it, is the Adoration of the Magi. Mirroring this arrangement on the op- 
posite wall are the Flight into Egypt and the Adoration of the Shepherds (fig. 2.3). 
Lomazzo's lack of comment regarding this considerable commission, one that 


21 Livaand Mulazzani, ‘Gli affreschi, 75. 

22 The fresco was detached from its original support in 1899, and destroyed, in 1943, dur- 
ing a bombardment. Some sources date the fresco to 1560. Biffi, Pittura, scolture et ordini 
d'architettura, 171. 

23 According to Bernardino Campi’s contract for the altarpiece, the frescoes date between 
1560 and 1565, the date of payment. Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura, 330. 

24 Bossi was an artist and noted Leonardo scholar. Bossi, Del Cenacolo di Leonardo, 145-46. 

25 Carlo Bianconi described the feet as ‘così giganteschi da far paura’. Bianconi, Nuova guida 
di Milano, 11. The apostle’s grotesque lineaments reflect Lomazzo’s Libro dei sogni and the 
disapproval of images featuring the Last Supper that display ‘marble decorated halls [...] 
with so many and various dishes [...] and plenty of servants. Lomazzo, Libro dei sogni, 101; 
and Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 317. 

26 Romano, ‘Giovan Paolo Lomazzo, 252. On the Caronno frescoes, see Stefani, ‘Idea dello 
stile della pittura, 41-72; Marani, ‘Un dipinto poco noto, 16-23; Marelli, ‘La decorazione 
pittorica) 65-86. The chronology for this cycle is uncertain. Some documented evidence 
suggests the dates 1560 and 1565. It is also possible that Lomazzo worked on two separate 
occasions. 
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FIGURE 2.3 

Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, Flight 
into Egypt and Adoration of 

the Magi, ca. 1560-65. Fresco. 
Santa Maria Nuova, Caronno, 
also known as the Chiesa della 
Purificazione. 

PHOTO: PIERO COLOMBO, 
CARONNO PERTUSELLA 


was well-documented at the time, is curious.?’ His silence may best be under- 
stood through his relationship with Bernardino Campi (1522-95) who had also 
worked in Santa Maria Nuova. 

As an artist, Campi enjoyed elevated status through patrons such as 
Ferrante Gonzaga, the Spanish governor of Milan. The young and ambitious 
Lomazzo undoubtedly recognised the advantages of an association with the 
successful Campi,28 and it seems that the two initially shared an amicable re- 
lationship despite their dissimilar aesthetics. For instance, Campi painted the 
Presentation at the Temple for the church’s main altar in 1558 (dated shortly be- 
fore Lomazzo’s own cycle at Caronno). Its figures are modern and elegant with 
elaborate hairstyles, elongated proportions, and flowing robes described with 
fine tubular folds. These are a marked contrast to Lomazzo’s rustic characters 
in the Adoration of the Shepherds, in particular, the figure who gestures with 


27 Marani, ‘Un dipinto poco noto, 16-17. 

28 As it is known, Bernardino Campi often worked in partnership with other artists such 
as Carlo Urbino, Giuseppe Meda, and Pordenone’s nephew, Antonio Sacchiense. Bora, 
‘Bernardino Campi, 270; Tanzi, J Campi, 19. 
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open arms. He appears almost grotesque in his dishevelled appearance, exag- 
gerated proportions (note his hands and feet), and gapping expression. In light 
of this comparison, coupled with the aggressive tone of the bitter falling out 
between these two artists—Lomazzo described Campi as a censor of painters 
cursing him crudely with ‘un cavallo ch'al cul’ gli ‘si stampi.2° This may serve to 
explain Lomazzo’s reticent behaviour regarding his work at Caronno and any 
links with Campi. 

Returning to Lomazzo's artistic style, his compositional inventiveness ap- 
pears in the landscape of the Adoration of the Magi where the three kings lead 
an enormous caravan over rolling hills. Men with horses and camels advance 
through the landscape bearing gifts for the Christ child. Some of the beasts dis- 
play bizarre, swan-like necks and jarring colours not found in nature, such as 
the horse with pink mane. In accordance with Lomazzo’s Trattato, the colours 
of the trailing entourage become muted with distance and their appearance 
fades into sketchy, nervous shapes that dissolve into a bright white mass.30 

A similar landscape appears in Lomazzo’s Crucifixion, monogrammed ‘IPL’ 
and dated ca. 1560-65, that was originally intended for the main altar of San 
Giovanni in Conca in Milan, and is now at Sant'Antonio Abate (Valmadrera, 
near Lake Como) (fig. 2.4). It was rediscovered some twenty years ago, and, 
although it bears Lomazzo’s monogram, he made no reference to this com- 
mission which may have originated with Francesco Sforza, the Marquess of 
Caravaggio.3! This painting is significant towards understanding Lomazzo’s 
developing figurative style. Shown here, Christ's athletic figure reflects the 
influence of Antonio Campi (no relation to Bernardino).82 Indeed, it bears 
direct comparison to that of the muscular figure in Antonio’s Resurrection, 
dated 1560 (Santa Maria presso San Celso, Milan). Until recently, the 
Valmadrera altarpiece was thought to be a late work by Lomazzo,83 but a more 
accurate date would be closer to that of Antonio’s. The painting also shares 
traits with Lomazzo’s Caronno frescoes: as with that cycle, the distant hills in 
the Crucifixion are populated with small, white figures that appear to fill the 
background creating a high horizon line, and, spatially, little consideration is 
given to the depth of field. 


29 Romano, ‘Giovan Paolo Lomazzo, 252. Lomazzo in a sonnet addresses Campi as the ‘cen- 
sor de i pittori. Lomazzo, Rime (1), 127, 11, no. 65. 

30 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 267-68. 

31 On its rediscovery, see Moro, ‘Per il censimento, 4-16. See also Lanzeni, ‘Crocifissioni; 
especially 72 with regard to the possible Sforza patronage. 

32 For example, see Lomazzo’s sonnet ‘Contro un pittor moderno’ with a polemic attack 
against Antonio Campi’s Martyrdom of Saint Catherine of Alexandria at Sant'Angelo in 
Milan. Lomazzo, Rime (1), 135-36, 11, no. 78. 

33 Porzio, ‘Orazione nell'orto) 316; Lanzeni, ‘Crocifissioni, 51. 
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FIGURE 2.4 

Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, 
Crucifixion, ca. 1560-65. Oil on panel. 
Sant'Antonio Abate, Valmadrera 
(Lecco). 

PHOTO: STUDIO ALEPH, COMO 


2 A Critical Turning Point 


An important turning point in Lomazzo’s career was his journey to Rome 
around 1564-65. There, he studied the works of Michelangelo, Raphael, and 
Mantegna’s now-destroyed Vatican frescoes, as well as the city’s abundant an- 
tiquities. He praised Federico Barocci who was then at work in Pope Pius Iv’s 
villa in the Vatican Gardens.84 As stated in the Rime, he also visited Florence 
where he met Cosimo de’Medici, the Grand Duke of Tuscany.35 His enthusi- 


34 Lomazzo provides a brief description of the lost Mantegna fresco at the Villa Belvedere 
featuring ‘the Baptism of Christ with many accompanying figures. Lomazzo, Idea (3), 148. 
On Lomazzo and Mantegna, see Agosti, Su Mantegna, 396-99. On Barocci and ‘eccellente 
ne lumi’ (in enlightenment), see Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 366. 

35 ‘Etin Fiorenza vidi il duca Cosmo / magnanimo, gentil cortese e bello. Lomazzo, Rime (1), 
279, IV, no. 52. 
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astic references to Rosso Fiorentino and Francesco Salviati indicate that he 
was also acquainted with their works.*° It is possible that Lomazzo met Vasari 
to discuss the publication of Leonardo’s writings.8” But if such a meeting did 
occur, it would seem that Vasari showed no sympathy for the younger Milanese 
artist, whom he never mentioned in his writings. As for Lomazzo, after initially 
praising Vasari in the Libro dei sogni he later took to task the Florentine biogra- 
pher in the Rime, the Trattato, and the /dea.88 

The Roman and Florentine sojourns left an impression not only on 
Lomazzo's critical and theoretical system, but also on the development of 
his style that is evident in the following paintings. Published here for the 
first time is the small Christ on the Cross, monogrammed and dated 1565 
(current location unknown, formerly in the Pinacoteca Ambrosiana, Milan) 
(fig. 2.5). It displays Central Italian characteristics: the figure of Christ is athletic 
and recalls Michelangelo’s celebrated drawing of Christ on the Cross 1538-41 
(British Museum, London) that he gave to Vittoria Colonna, and Giulio Clovio’s 
Crucifixion of Christ with Saint Mary Magdalene, 1553 (Gabinetto Disegni e 
Stampe degli Uffizi, Florence). Lomazzo’s painting was paired with the Agony 
in the Garden, ca. 1565 (Pinacoteca Ambrosiana, Milan) (fig. 2.6). These two 
panels share the same dimensions and provenance, yet they are stylistically 
different. While Christ on the Cross is strictly a Michelangelesque image, the 
Agony maintains various features—the rocky backdrop, rigidity of forms, and 
the use of sfumato—that recall early sixteenth-century Milanese art, in par- 
ticular that of Bramantino and Leonardo. It is foreboding in its depiction of a 
naturalistic setting, with prominent, mountainous outcroppings illuminated 
by a supernatural glow, the so-called ‘secondo lume primario’ described in the 
Trattato.8° It is a dramatic and archaic interpretation of the fantastic land- 
scape in Leonardo’s Virgin of the Rocks (National Gallery, London, and Musée 
du Louvre, Paris). By comparison, the Agony appears much more dramatic and 


36 Lomazzo praised Salviati’s Triumph of Furius Camillus at Palazzo Vecchio, Florence. 
Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 343. The appreciation for Rosso is generic and based mostly upon 
Gian Giacomo Caraglio’s reproduction prints. 

37 Pedretti, Leonardo da Vinci on Painting, 24, 258; commentary in Pedretti, Literary Works of 
Leonardo da Vinci, 2:12-13, 48-75; Leonardo da Vinci: libro di Pittura, 55; Lomazzo, Idea (1), 
xxiv. The identification of the artist who visited Vasari is uncertain. Another possibility is 
Lomazzo's close friend Girolamo Figino, a pupil of Francesco Melzi and a repository of the 
Leonardesque tradition. Bora, ‘Girolamo Figino, 288-94, 300-301; Cerasuolo, Diligenza e 
prestezza, 22. On Vasari and Lomazzo, see Pavesi, ‘Milano, Firenze, Roma, Parigi, 84-97. 

38 On the polemics against Vasari with Paolo Giovio, see the Grotteschi verses. Lomazzo, 
Rime (1), 255, IV, no. 18; 292, IV, no. 73; 344, IV, NO. 155. 

39 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 193. 
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FIGURE 2.5 

Giovanni Paolo 
Lomazzo, Christ on 

the Cross, 1565. Oil on 
panel. Current location 
unknown. 

PHOTO: AUTHOR 


displays stylistic parallels with Northern art.4° The strictly oblique view of the 
apostles recalls Bramantino’s severe style.*! Furthermore, Lomazzo’s Agony 
may be interpreted as an audacious and deliberate challenge to Correggio’s 
celebrated version (Apsley House, London) then owned by Lomazzo’s close 
friend, the Milanese nobleman Pirro Visconti Borromeo (ca. 1560-1604).42 In 
both the Christ on the Cross and the Agony in the Garden, Lomazzo achieved 
small-scale accuracy and textural effects with minute and diaphanous brush- 
strokes. Here, neither the quick scrapes nor painterly strokes of his Vienna 
Self-Portrait are found, or the extremely free technique with which he painted 
the landscape in the Valmadrera Crucifixion. Instead, it appears as if each of 


40 Lomazzo, who appears to be well-informed on the painters of the Nuremberg School, 
praises Diirer in several passages of the Trattato. On Lomazzo and Diirer, see Ackerman, 
‘The Structure of Lomazzo’s Treatise, 89-99; Ciardi, ‘Lomazzo, Giovan Paolo, 464; Fara, 
Albrecht Dürer, 36, 193-207. 

41 On Lomazzo’s admiration for Bramantino, see Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 257; Lomazzo, 


Idea (3), 57. 
42 On Lomazzo and Correggio, see Spagnolo, Correggio: geografia e storia, 66-85. 
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FIGURE 2.6 

Giovanni Paolo 
Lomazzo, Agony in 

the Garden, ca. 1565. 
Oil on panel. 

PHOTO: DEA/ 
PINACOTECA 
AMBROSIANA, MILAN 


these paintings was produced by a different hand: Lomazzo was deliberately 
employing different styles simultaneously to demonstrate his versatility in ac- 
cordance with his theory for the equality of the seven governors of painting. 
In 1565, Lomazzo painted The Encounter of Abraham and Melchizedek 
(destroyed, formerly in Santa Maria della Passione, Milan). This large-scale 
mural was praised by Luigi Lanzi as Lomazzo’s masterpiece.*3 Two years later, 
he painted the rather curious Allegory of the Lenten Feast (destroyed) (fig. 2.7) 
for the refectory of Sant'Agostino in Piacenza. The subject matter of this 
large fresco is most likely associated with the religious movement known as 
Evangelismo Italiano that pre-dated the Counter Reformation. Known only 
through black-and-white photographs, it appears to be primarily Flemish in 
style with a background featuring a fantastic turreted city and a river flowing 


43 Lanzi noted the variety of physiognomies, clothing, gestures, the rendering of the nudes, 
and the lively colouring. Lanzi, Storia pittorica, 2:319. On documentation, see Elli, La 
chiesa di Santa Maria della Passione, 146. Bora, ‘Due secoli, 1-24. 
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FIGURE 2.7 Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, Allegory of the Lenten Feast, 1567. Fresco. 
Sant'Agostino, Piacenza (destroyed). 
PHOTO: BIBLIOTECA CIVICA PASSERINI LANDI, PIACENZA 


through a magnificent landscape. In examining the complex characteris- 
tics of this image, there are variations in the use of the figura serpentinata, 
an expression coined by Lomazzo himself. These figural types appear in 
the modello The Feast of Quadragesima, ca. 1567 (Royal Collection Trust, 
Windsor Castle) as compared to those by Battista Franco and Giuseppe Porta, 
il Salviati.46 

Lomazzo’s style continued to develop. The Noli me tangere, monogrammed 
and dated 1568 (Pinacoteca Civica di Palazzo Chiericati, Vicenza, formerly in 
Santa Maria della Pace, Milan) (fig. 2.8) is visually analogous to his Ambrosiana 
Agony, in particular, it is the wide-eyed, magnetic expression of the muscular 
Christ who stands immobile as if a Mantegnesque character.*” His halo of light 


44 On the Windsor drawing, see Popham and Wilde, The Italian Drawings of the XV and XVI 
centuries, 242; Porzio, ‘Studio per la Cena quadragesimale, 313-14. 

45 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 29. 

46 Fora comparative example, see Giuseppe Porta’s drawings for the Sala Regia in the Vatican 
Palace and his studies for the paintings featuring Pope Alexander 111 in the Sala del 
Maggior Consiglio of the Palazzo Ducale in Venice (Devonshire Collection, Chatsworth); 
De Strobel and Mancinelli, ‘La Sala Regia e la Sala Ducale, 73-79. 

47 Battaglia, Pinacoteca di Vicenza, 327-30. 
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FIGURE 2.8 

Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, Noli me tangere, 
1568. Oil on panel. Pinacoteca Civica di 
Palazzo Chiericati, Vicenza. 

PHOTO: PINACOTECA CIVICA, VICENZA 


is reminiscent to Jupiter’s radiant crown at the Palazzo Vertemate, which, in 
turn, recalls those depicted in Diirer’s prints. Here, Christ is given a soft, at- 
mospheric treatment that echoes Leonardo’s sfumato, and his tomb appears 
excavated as if from a Leonardesque background of rocks and gnarled trees. 
The handling of the landscape is confident and free, stylistically setting it apart 
from the rest of the image and in accordance with the characteristic method 
now recognised as Lomazzo’s own. 

In 1568, Lomazzo was named abbot of the Accademia della Val di Blenio. It 
was around this time that he drew several grotesque heads such as the famous 
Executioner, ca. 1568 (Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Milan). He also painted the 
Self-Portrait as Abbot of the Accademia della Val di Blenio, ca. 1568 (Pinacoteca 
di Brera, Milan) (fig. 2.9). This is without a doubt, his most famous and iconic 
painting. Lomazzo is shown wearing the emblems of the Blenio Academy, 
a simple hat adorned with a gold medal and a brown fur coat.48 By the late 


48 Lomazzo, Rabisch, xv-xvii. See also Porzio, ‘Autoritratto come Abate; 179-80; and the in- 
troductory essay in Isella, Lombardia stravagante. 
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FIGURE 2.9 

Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, 
Self-Portrait as Abbot of 
the Accademia della Val 
di Blenio, ca. 1568. Oil on 
canvas. Pinacoteca di Brera, 
Milan. 

PHOTO: 
SOPRINTENDENZA PER 

I BENI ARTISTICI DELLA 
LOMBARDIA, MILAN 


sixteenth century, similar depictions with groups or isolated half-length fig- 
ures were associated with leading artists such as Giorgione, Giovanni Girolamo 
Savoldo, Titian, and Sebastiano del Piombo. As a Lombard artist and theorist, 
Lomazzo sought to revisit the sources of this type in order to ponder Leonardo’s 
influence on Giorgione as recorded by Vasari. While the composition recalls 
the works of Venetian painters, and also Niccolò Frangipane, what remains ir- 
refutable is the refined, sophisticated use of sfumato. Lomazzo is consistent in 
his adherence to a harmonic combination of pictorial traits: Leonardo’s picto- 
rial technique within a Venetian-like composition.49 

Additional paintings by Lomazzo, only briefly noted here, do not easily fit 
within a certain chronological framework. These include the somewhat rigid 
Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata with Saints Bartholomew and Bernardino, 
ca. 1565-70 (Santi Paolo e Barnaba, Milan) (fig. 2.10)5° and the Lamentation 


49 Porzio, ‘Autoritratto come Abate, 179-80 cat. no. 27. See also Lynch, ‘Lomazzo’s Self-Portrait 
in the Brera, 189-97. 
50 Porzio, ‘San Francesco, 314. 
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FIGURE 2.10 

Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, Saint 
Francis Receiving the Stigmata 
with Saints Bartholomew and 
Bernardino, ca. 1565-70. Oil on 
canvas. Santi Paolo e Barnaba, 
Milan. 

PHOTO: NINO DE ANGELIS, 
MILAN 


over the Dead Christ, signed and dated ca. 1568 (Pinacoteca di Brera in deposit 
at the Fondazione Ospedale Marchesi, Inzago, formerly in San Vittore all’Olmo, 
Milan).5 In both of these paintings Michelangelesque movement and expres- 
sion coexist with Leonardesque traits (such as the sfumato in the Lamentation 
and the physiognomy of Saint Bernardino in the Stigmatisation).5? Possibly 
related to this phase of Lomazzo’s artistic path is the oddly fascinating and 
controversial Cleopatra, ca. 1560-65 (Musée Girodet, Montargis) (fig. 2.11). It 
illustrates the combined influences of Giampietrino, Diirer, and Cambiaso, as 
well as the archetype of Leonardo's Leda.53 


51 Porzio, Pinacoteca di Brera, 253-54; Marani, ‘Maniera Milano, 35. 

52 Another painting belonging to this group is the Nativity with the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
signed and dated 1570 (parish church of Boffalora d'Adda, Lodi). Porzio, ‘Natività, 314. 

53 The Cleopatra has recently been published as attributed to a ‘northern painter, active in 
Lombardy. Kazerouni, Lautomne de la Renaissance, 300-1. On the quoted comparisons, 
see Giampietrino, Venus and Cupid (ca. 1520-25; private collection, Milan); Albrecht 
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FIGURE 2.11 

Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo (?), 
Cleopatra, ca. 1560-65. Oil on canvas. 
PHOTO: MUSEE GIRODET, 
MONTARGIS 


3 Later Paintings 


Between 1570 and 1571, Lomazzo painted his renowned frescoes in the 
Foppa Chapel (San Marco, Milan).5+ Along the sidewalls of the cupola, the 
Prophets are depicted in trompe l'oeil. Located in the apse is the Angel's Glory 
(figs. 2.12-13) shown in a frenetic progression of fantastic, multi-coloured 
figures that dance around the nearly invisible, foreshortened group of the 


Diirer’s engraving with Adam and Eve (1504); and Luca Cambiaso, Suicide of Lucretia 
(ca. 1565; Blanton Museum, Austin, Texas). On the Montargis Cleopatra, see Elsig, 
Cléopatre, 92-93. 

54 On the Foppa Chapel, see Bora, ‘Teoria di angeli) 273-74. 
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FIGURE 2.12 
Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, 
Angel’s Glory, 1570. Fresco. 
Foppa Chapel, San Marco, 
Milan. 

PHOTO: NINO DE 
ANGELIS 


FIGURE 2.13 Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, detail of the Angel’s Glory, 1570. Fresco. 
Foppa Chapel, San Marco, Milan. 
PHOTO: AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 2.14 

Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, 
Foreshortened Draped Man Looking 
Up: Study for a Prophet, 1570. Black 
chalk with touches of red chalk, 
and pen and brown ink, brush and 
brown wash on cream laid paper, 
squared in black chalk, 19 x 12 cm. 
Gift of Frank Jewett Mather Jr., 
Princeton University Art Museum, 
Princeton. 

PHOTO: BRUCE M. WHITE 


Holy Trinity. The latter is evocative of the cubic forms seen in Cambiaso’s 
drawings.55 The angels and prophets in the vault reflect Lomazzo’s theoretical 
system for drawing the human body in perspective on curved pictorial surfaces 
as described in the Trattato as well as in many passages of the Idea.56 In these, 
he suggested dividing figures according to a canonical diagram measuring nine 
heads in length and projected in an oblique space just as he had demonstrated 
on a study sheet attached to his Libro dei sogni.5” Other drawings located in 
the Princeton University Art Museum and a private collection show how he at- 
tempted to empirically confront the challenges of the stereometric foreshort- 
ening of figures (fig. 2.14).58 The Foppa Chapel cycle marks a profound stylistic 
change. The pictorial surface is liberated by his enthusiastic, painterly manner, 


55 On Cambiaso and Lomazzo, see Bora, ‘Cambiaso: The Lombard Tradition, 133-47. 

56 On Lomazzo” theory of perspective, see Bora, ‘La prospettiva della figura umana; 285- 
317; Bora, ‘Figure quadrate, 203-80. 

57 Bora, ‘Figure quadrate, 211-19. 

58 Marciari, ‘A New Drawing by Lomazzo, 71-78. 
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FIGURE 2.15 
Giovanni Paolo 
Lomazzo, Madonna 
and Child with Saints 
Peter, Paul, and 
Augustine, 1571. Oil on 
panel. Foppa Chapel, 
San Marco, Milan. 
PHOTO: AUTHOR 


so much so that many details appear unfinished. To some extent, these fea- 
tures are seen in his final panel paintings. One of these is the Madonna and 
Child with Saints Peter, Paul, and Augustine, dated 1571 (San Marco, Foppa 
Chapel, Milan) (fig. 2.15). It is an arresting image of a Leonardesque Madonna. 
The awkward articulation of her head and neck presents a disturbing detail 
that appears forced suggesting that Lomazzo struggled with the natural depic- 
tion of movement, an aspect for which he otherwise compensates for through 
his versatile brushwork. For example, the Virgin's skin appears as if caressed by 
a delicate sfumato, whereas the handling of her hair is roughly executed to cre- 
ate vibrant light effects. And the rest of the painting is also roughly coloured, 
as was a large part of the Foppa Chapel’s vault. 

Lomazzo’s second Agony in the Garden, monogrammed and dated 1572 
(San Carlo al Corso, Milan) (fig. 2.16), is remarkable for its dramatic and vi- 
sionary setting jarred by blazes of light.59 These derive from contrasting 


59 This was painted for the humanist Giuliano Gosellini. Terzaghi, Santa Maria dei Servi, 
57-59; Porzio, ‘Orazione nell'orto) 315-16; Bora, ‘Orazione nell'orto) 274. 
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FIGURE 2.16 

Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, Agony 
in the Garden, 1572. Oil on panel. 
Convent of San Carlo al Corso, 
Milan. 

PHOTO: NICOLETTA PAVESI, 
CARATE BRIANZA 


sources—the warm, mystical glow emanating from the Angel (the ‘secondo 
lume primario’) and the torchlight cast by the approaching search party. 
These two types of illumination correspond to different technical approaches: 
smooth, gentle brushstrokes are applied to build the figures of Christ and the 
Apostles, whereas vivid, irregular strokes are used to describe the distant, 
muted figures of Judas and the soldiers. Lomazzo again appears to challenge 
the work of Correggio through a direct comparison with one of the artist’s 
most acclaimed paintings.® It is significant that, unlike Correggio’s Christ, 
Lomazzo's is not depicted as the source of the supernatural light. Instead, his 
Christ is represented in a rational, intellectual manner that differs from that of 
Correggio and his highly charged use of light. 


60 Spagnolo, Correggio: geografia e storia, 78. 
Lucia Tantardini and Rebecca Norris - 978-90-04-43510-0 
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FIGURE 2.17 

Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, 
Crucifixion with the Virgin, Saint 
John the Evangelist, and Mary 
Magdalene, 1571. Oil on panel. 
Pinacoteca di Brera, Milan. 
PHOTO: SOPRINTENDENZA 
PER I BENI ARTISTICI DELLA 
LOMBARDIA, MILAN 


One of Lomazzo’s final and most singular paintings is the Crucifixion with the 
Virgin, Saint John the Evangelist, and Mary Magdalene, dated 1571 (Pinacoteca di 
Brera, Milan) (fig. 2.17). It was originally located in a side chapel of San Giovanni 
in Conca in Milan, the same church for which he had previously painted the 
Valmadrera altarpiece.®! It is notable that the church then owned two altar- 
pieces by Lomazzo with both representing the same subject. According to 
Lomazzo, the Crucifixion was commissioned by Diirer’s nephew, ‘questa al ni- 
pote fei del gran Durero’.®? In the past, scholars have questioned the veracity 
of this; however, recently discovered evidence supports Lomazzo’s claim that 


61 Next to his monogram (IPL) there is a date that is now illegible. Lomazzo mentions this 
Crucifixion as his last work before the loss of sight occurred in the spring of 1572. Lomazzo, 
Rime (1), 636. 

62 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 636. 
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German patrons were in possession of the chapel.53 This may also corroborate 
the presence of Diirer’s brother in Milan, although his visit took place many 
years before.* The highly dramatic image—static figures set against an empty 
sky in which the only movement is a vortex of clouds rotating around the fig- 
ure of Christ—reflects a stylistic awareness of German painting through the 
works of Dürer, Hans Holbein, and also Mathias Grünewald. The rough, irregu- 
lar painted surface shows the influence of Titian’s later technique.®° 

After emulating the attributes of different artists, Lomazzo found his own 
manner. He developed a skilled and balanced mixture of different styles, 
managed with a self-confident discernment or discrezione.®® Sadly, the Brera 
Crucifixion was to be his final painting. A few months later, after an eye cataract 
was diagnosed by the famous physician and philosopher Girolamo Cardano, 
Lomazzo lost his sight.57 His attempts to synthesise the manner of the foremost 
artists of the European Renaissance into a fascinating blending of Leonardo, 
Raphael, Titian, Giorgione, Diirer, and Bramantino ended when the artist was 
just thirty-three years of age. 


63 Lanzeni, ‘Crocifissioni,’ 43, 62. 

64 Lanzeni, ‘Crocifissioni, 43; Ciardi, ‘Lomazzo, Giovan Paolo, 464. 

65 Onthe subject of Venetian painters in Milan during the late Cinquecento, see Fossaluzza, 
‘Pittori veneti a Milano nel Cinquecento, 44-52. 

66 Lomazzo, Idea (3), 94-97. 

67 As stated in the Grotteschi. Lomazzo, Rime (1), 637. At that time, Lomazzo’s career was 
thriving. Just before his illness he had signed a contract for fourteen paintings (that were 
never completed due to his loss of sight), in which he requested remuneration in the form 
of paintings and drawings by various artists including Titian, Michelangelo, Luini, and 
Bramantino. Casati, Leone Leoni d'Arezzo, 92-96. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla: Poet, Painter, 
Draughtsman, and Printmaker between Milan 


and Rome 
Alessia Alberti 
1 Traces of Brambilla in Lomazzo’s Writings 


Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla (active ca. 1569-91) was one of Lomazzo’s clos- 
est associates and one of the most eminent members of the Accademia della 
Val di Blenio. A study of the poems by the Blenio academicians, written in 
the vernacular and published in the Rabisch (1589), reveals that Brambilla— 
identified by his sobriquet compa Borgnin or il Borgnino—played a leading 
role as one of the Academy’s founders in 1560, and also served as its grand 
chancellor.! The Rabisch includes five poems by Brambilla that reveal his vivid 
imagination and his profound interest in classical mythology. One of these was 
co-authored with Lomazzo and the others were arranged in the form of cor- 
respondence between the two of them.” Brambilla also features in the Rime 
(1587) in which the dark-haired youth is warmly acclaimed as the very soul of 
the group:3 


Qui non si senton li fastidi e pene 
C’hanno tutti i mortai in fantasia, 

Né soma di pensiero alcun sostiene; 
Ma lieti ci mantiene 

Giove felice co'l figliuol per fare 
Che'l ben perduto s’abbi a suscitare.* 


1 Lomazzo, Rabisch, 332-34; Paliaga, ‘Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla, 182-83, cat. nos. 36-38, 
337-38; Tramelli, Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo’s Trattato, 47-62. 

2 Lomazzo, Rabisch, 57-59, 1.3, 1.5, 11.1-2, 11.46, 11.48-50. None have elements that facili- 
tate dating. The Rabisch also includes a praise of Brambilla written by Compà Lambrusca 
(1.5, verses 22-28). 

3 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 531. ‘Quando che già Borgnino, giovan bruno ...’ (When the dark-haired 
youth Borgnino ...). 

4 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 183. Lomazzo, Rabisch, 332. 
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(Here one feels neither the troubles nor the pains / that all mortals 
have, / nor does it bear thought; / But we are kept merry / by happy Jove, 
together with our young companion / who calls forth all the goodness 
that was lost.) 


Considering their evident friendship, it is surprising that Brambilla does not 
feature more prominently in Lomazzo’s treatises. Nevertheless, analysis of 
both of the Rime and the Rabisch is essential towards better understanding the 
aesthetics shared by these two artists and reconstructing Brambilla’s career.5 
While he is now primarily known as an engraver, Lomazzo also described him 
as a painter, caster, and inventor.® 

The precise dates and places of Brambilla’s birth and death are not known. 
According to contracts that he signed when in Rome, he was the son of 
Francesco Brambilla who died before December 1583.” In the past, Brambilla 
has been associated with the sculptors Francesco Brambilla the elder (d. 1570) 
and the younger (ca. 1530?—d. 1599), both of whom were active in the construc- 
tion of Milan Cathedral from 1560 onwards.8 However, secure evidence for any 
ties with these sculptors is lacking.9 The only passage in which Lomazzo refers 
to Brambilla (il Borgnino) in connection with Milan Cathedral in an imaginary 
account of a number of artists witnessing the sculptor Francesco Borella de- 
livering a speech amid the spires of the cathedral.!° Brambilla was presumably 
active in Milan and its province throughout the 1560s and early 1570s until his 


5 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 151, 183, 189, 531. Lomazzo, Rabisch, 57-59 and 1.3, 1.5, 11.1-2, 11.46, 
11.48-50. In the nineteenth century, Brambilla was considered the only author of the 
Rabisch. Melzi, Dizionario di opere anonime, 1:143. 

6 ‘... ar signò Bosign Brambiglia penciò, intagliò, gettò e trovagliò de costa val e persciò 
è ciamad or Compa Borgnin. (Signore Bosign Brambiglia painted, carved, cast and in- 
vented, and, therefore, is called companion Borgnin.) Lomazzo, Rabisch, 88-84. Although 
Lomazzo only generally notes the term ‘intagliare’ (to carve) in reference to working in 
metals and medallions, it is presumed that this term extended to engraving. In support of 
this point are Lomazzo’s indexes which list engravers such as Albrecht Diirer, Lucas van 
Leyden and Martin Schongauer as ‘intagliatore’. 

7 Pagani, ‘Dispersal 11, 363-93, especially 372. 

8 Lomazzo refers to Francesco Brambilla the younger in numerous passages. Although 
Isella outlined the distinction between Francesco the younger and Giovanni Ambrogio, 
this error in identity persists. Lomazzo, Rabisch, 332. In 1568, Vasari referred to Francesco 
Brambilla the elder as a ‘very studious youth’ (molto studioso giovine). See Bettarini and 
P. Barocchi’s edition of Vasari, Le vite, 5:434. Francesco Brambilla the elder’s son, Giovanni 
Antonio, also worked as a stone carver (/apicida) at Milan Cathedral between 1566 and 
1568. General index of the Annali della Fabbrica del Duomo di Milano, 49. 

9 On the status quaestionis, see Lomazzo, Rabisch, 332-34. 

10 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 150-51. 
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departure to Rome in 1574. Why he left Lombardy is not known. An imprison- 
ment mentioned in the Rabisch is cited among the possible reasons, but this 
may be a literary fiction.” 

The only secure information regarding his departure derives from a legal 
investigation dated November 1574. According to this, a few days after his ar- 
rival in Rome Brambilla was called before a judge to explain why, without 
any familial relationship, he was sharing a rented property in the city with 
two women—Isabella di Brem and her daughter Olimpia—who, like him, 
were both from Milan.” The documentation of this investigation states that 
in September Brambilla had left Milan for Loreto to pay his devotions there 
and, upon reaching the nearby city of Ancona, he was persuaded by locals to 
proceed to Rome, or so he claimed. In his words, ‘they inspired me to come to 
Rome, and so I came to stay for the Holy Year, whereas before I had little de- 
sire to do so. Brambilla may have remained in Rome from then on, but he is 
not recorded there again until 1577; however, between 1579 and 1591 he signed 
some eighty prints. After 1591 there is no further trace of him.!4 

Scholarship has centred on Brambilla's involvement with the Blenio 
Academy, his relationship with the commedia dell’arte, the influence of 
Leonardo, and that of Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel.!5 Although Brambilla was 
a central figure in the history of printmaking during the late sixteenth cen- 
tury, surprisingly few impressions of his prints survive and some of these exist 


11 Lomazzo, Rabisch, 228-29; Tramelli, Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo’s Trattato, 58-59. 

12 Masetti Zannini, ‘L'esordio romano, 333-34. 

13 ‘... m'inanimorno venire a Roma, et così sono venuto per star questo Anno santo che per 
prima ne havevo un puoco di voluntà’ Masetti Zannini, ‘L'esordio romano, 331. It is un- 
clear whether Brambilla made the decision for religious reasons or because he was moti- 
vated by his career. 

14 Itis highly unlikely that Bertolotti’s identification of the Milanese printmaker Giacomo 
Brambilla, who, in 1612, was noted in the workshop of Andrea Vaccari, was Giovanni 
Ambrogio. Bertolotti, Artisti lombardi a Roma, 2:262. Paliaga accepted Bertolotti’s iden- 
tification with reservations. Paliaga, ‘Quattro persone che ridono, 143-57, especially 153; 
Paliaga, ‘Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla, “le teste di carattere” 219-54, especially 246. An 
equally cautious hypothesis is that Giacomo was Giovanni Ambrogio’s son, whose name 
is unknown, and who is mentioned in an inventory dated to 1586 as dedicated to colour- 
ing certain prints (‘Item fogli del figliolo d'Ambrosio coloriti a’ quattro per foglio reali fogli 
n. otto, n. 8’). Pagani, ‘Dispersal 11, 390, and, see 364 on the marriage contract between 
Giovanni Ambrogio and Vittoria Martinelli dated 12 October 1579. 

15 In1589, Brambilla reproduced a lost wax relief by Giacomo Vivio that had been inspired 
by the Sistine Chapel. Talamo, ‘La Controriforma interpreta la Sistina) 7-26; Delbeke, 
‘Giacomo Vivio’s Discorso, 349-64. The Michelangelo-inspired engravings are now re- 
corded and reproduced in Alberti, D'après Michelangelo. 
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in only one impression.!6 In addition to its artistic merit, his oeuvre offers a 
wealth of important visual evidence for historical, social, and cultural study 
including: portraits, public events, maps, views of Rome, street vendors, gam- 
ing boards, commedia dell’arte, book illustrations, and Counter Reformation 
religious imagery. Accompanying this essay is an appendix that provides a re- 
alistic valuation of the extent of his corpus. This catalogue assembles, for the 
first time, a total of over eighty signed works, many previously unpublished, in- 
cluding separate prints and books, to which are added a number of newly iden- 
tified works. A novelty presented in this essay is the identification of a small 
core of undated works showing the monogram ‘AMBR’, which bear a striking 
homogeneity in both style and technique. 


2 Briefly on Brambilla as a Painter 


Brambilla’s only known painting is the signed Risen Christ among Saints 
Maurice with Theban Martyrs, John the Baptist, and Bernardino, 1569 (San 
Maurizio, Monza). An early reference to it is found in an eighteenth-century 
source regarding the Luini family.!” Although this painting is incomplete and 
extensively damaged, it retains some artistic interest. The figures have small 
and rounded eyes and show well-defined but somewhat schematic physiog- 
nomies. The figures reveal Brambilla’s difficulties with the layout of planes and 
in establishing space. Tantalising evidence of his work as a portraitist in Milan 
is found in the aforementioned legal proceedings. The testimony states that 
Brambilla met Olimpia (who was the wife of a soldier) when she commissioned 
him to paint portraits for her.!8 According to Brambilla, ‘I first came to know 
Olimpia because she summoned me to paint a number of different portraits, 
which I did for her.!9 The testimony of Olimpia’s mother, Isabella Di Brem, is 


16 Alberici, ‘Brambilla, Ambrogio, 13: 729-30; later noted by Paliaga, ‘Giovanni Ambrogio 
Brambilla, 337-38. For a selection of Brambilla’s engravings from different iconographic 
areas, see Marigliani, Lo splendore di Roma. 

17 The inscription, ‘JO. AMBR. BRAM. / MEDIOL. F. / 1569’ is no longer legible. Sincere thanks 
to Giovanni Agosti for pointing this out, and also to Roberto Cara for the information on 
this painting. Campini, Chiese di Monza, 81, fig. 14. Connections to works by Aurelio and 
Giovanni Pietro Luini are discussed in Marsili Rietti, Fantini, and Volpi, et al., La Chiesa e 
il Monastero, 107. The painting is in poor condition and placed at a height that does not 
permit close examination or photography. 

18 Olimpia was married to Bernardo Bossi, who, at the time, was a soldier at war in Flanders. 
Masetti Zannini, ‘L'esordio romano, 331. 

19 ‘Olimpia incominciai a conoscerla perché mi fece chiamare che gli facessi no so che ri- 
tratti, quali li feci” Masetti Zannini, ‘L'esordio romano, 331. 
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more precise; she declared that she had known him for six or seven years, and in 
that last year ‘he came to my house to paint some pictures in a large room that 
I had.20 

Although only one of Brambilla’s paintings has thus far been identified, his 
chief occupation as a painter between April and June of 1579 is recorded by 
his admission into the Accademia dei Virtuosi del Pantheon where he is listed 
as ‘Master Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla, of Milan, painter?! This evidence, 
paired with the fact that his earliest etchings date to 1579, suggest that his first 
five years in Rome were spent as a painter before he turned to printmaking.?? 
However, it is also possible that he returned to Milan during this period, albeit 
temporarily. Indeed, the only evidence for Brambilla's presence in Rome be- 
tween January 1575 and 1579 is recorded in a document dated to 1577 that refers 
to Brambilla sharing a house in Piazza Padella with the engraver Michelangelo 
Marelli of Ancona.” Marelli was already working with Antoine Lafréry who is 
discussed below. 

Evidence of Brambilla’s activity as a painter is also found in various engrav- 
ings by him that bear the inscription ‘pictor. However, the significance of this 
word was dependent upon the type of image. For instance, when the term 
pictor appears on the maps and the bird’s-eye views of Rome and Seville 
(appendix nos. 1 and 44), Brambilla probably intended to emphasise his in- 
volvement in the creative process, such as the planning of the composition. 
That is, his role was not merely restricted to slavish duplication or mechani- 
cal transfer onto the copper plate of a pre-existing image, a method that does 
characterise a significant nucleus of his work. This use of the word pictor 


20‘... è venuto in casa mia che dipingeva dei quadri in una sala grande ch'io haveva. Masetti 
Zannini, ‘L'esordio romano, 330. Isabella was the widow of Giovanni Antonio de Preti. In 
addition to Olimpia, Isabella’s children included four more daughters, who were clois- 
tered nuns, and a son named Horatio, who was a soldier (‘cavalleggero a Milano’). Masetti 
Zannini, 330. 

21 ‘messer Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla, milanese, pittore. Orbaan, ‘Virtuosi al Pantheon, 
17-52, especially 28. He only took part in the Virtuosi meetings until 9 August 1579. 
Tiberia, La Compagnia di S. Giuseppe di Terrasanta, 146-48. Brambilla is noted as a painter, 
whereas members who were engravers are listed as ‘intagliatore’. 

22 Bury, The Print in Italy, 223; Pagani, ‘Dispersal 11, 364. 

23 Masetti Zannini, ‘L'esordio romano, 333. On 14 January 1575, Brambilla, Isabella, and 
Olimpia confessed to owing a debt to Vitale Lattes, who was probably a Jewish cloth 
merchant. Masetti Zannini, ‘Bresciani ed ebrei, 87-100, especially 94-95. The landlord in 
Piazza Padella was Alessandra da Siena. Witcombe, Print Publishing in Sixteenth-Century 
Rome, 288 and n. 201. In reference to a possible connection with Brambilla, see Marelli’s 
etchings that exhibit a technique close to his handling of plates, and unmistakable signs 
of an inexperienced hand (foul-biting). Michelangelo Marelli’s illustrated Diporti notturni 
dialoghi familliari del cap.o Franc.o Ferretti (1579). 
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differs from that on the broadsheet with the Portraits of the Emperors issued 
in 1582 for the print dealer and publisher Claude Duchet (d. 1585) (appendix 
no. 20).24 In this case, the engraving was dedicated to the patron and collector 
Cardinal Ferdinando de’ Medici.?5 This work is highly significant as the only 
example of Brambilla’s prints that carries a dedication by the printmaker and 
not by the publisher.26 This might have been a form of captatio benevolentiae: 
it is possible that Brambilla hoped to become known to the Cardinal both as a 
painter and printmaker, or perhaps his aim was financial reward. His inscrip- 
tion ‘pictor’ may be interpreted as a link between the artist and Ferdinando de’ 
Medici, to which the print’s dedication ‘domino suo colendissimo’ (his highly 
honourable lord) is meant to evoke. 


3 Brambilla as a Draughtsman 


For Brambilla as a draughtsman there is precious little evidence. What exists 
relates to an unspecified number of drawings that were delivered to Rome 
from Milan in boxes together with the baggage of the aforementioned Isabella 
di Brem and her daughter Olimpia.?” Because drawing plays a crucial role in 
the preparatory process of printmaking, there is no doubt that Brambilla was a 
draughtsman. Although his early prints appear to have been of his own inven- 
tion, they were rarely signed ‘disegnatore’.2® Generally in the sixteenth century, 
and particularly in Brambilla’s case, the term disegno was used to denote prints 
both in the titles of the works and also in those records documenting them. 
But a convincing corpus of drawings attributable to Brambilla has yet to take 
shape. For example, although a series of grotesque heads (Crocker Art Museum, 
Sacramento) and a male portrait on paper (British Museum, London) inscribed 
with Lomazzo’s name appear stylistically close to Brambilla’s early works, 
scholarly discussion of them does not take his particular graphic language 


24 See also appendix nos. 21 and 49. 

25 Hülsen, ‘Das Speculum Romanae Magnificentiae, 121-70, no. 134. An impression of this 
print is in the University of Chicago Library (inv. A163). 

26 For example, see Portraits of the Popes, appendix no. 21. In May 1582, Duchet obtained 
the privilege to the Imagines Pontificum et Imperatorum Romanorum for a period of ten 
years. ASV, Index Brevium, 752, f. 129r. The plate had various reissues with the additions of 
new popes as follows: Claude Duchet, 1582 (Gregory x111); Claude Duchet, 1585 (Sixtus v); 
Duchet Heirs, 1590 (Gregory xIv); Giacomo Gherardi, 1591 (Innocent 1x); Anonymous 
[ca. 1592-1605] (Clement vi11). Hülsen, ‘Das Speculum’, no. 135/a. 

27 Masetti Zannini, ‘L'esordio romano, 331. 

28 Appendix nos. 49 and 54. 
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fully into account.?9 These drawings display polished line work that recalls the 
cross-hatching of the engraver’s technique, whereas Brambilla thought like an 
etcher. He let his stylus run freely over the copper plate like pen on paper and 
with minimal retouching by burin-work to reinforce the shadows.8° For the 
London portrait drawing, current scholarship accepts Lomazzo’s authorship 
and proposes that it was preparatory for a print, one probably entrusted to 
Brambilla.*! In order to better understand the technique of this drawing, one 
must also consider Lomazzo’s well-known interest in and knowledge of the 
engravings of Albrecht Diirer and Lucas van Leyden. 


4 Brambilla as a Printmaker 


The earliest discussion of Brambilla as an engraver dates to the late eighteenth 
century.82 In his Dictionnaire (1789), Carl Heinrich von Heinecken, placed 
Brambilla within the Roman School.83 Credited with only four works, he was 
described as ‘particulierement occupé with engraving Roman antiquities and 
transferring the inventions of the masters onto copperplates. In the Notices 
sur les graveurs by Baverel and Malpé (1807), Brambilla’s prints are referred 
to as numerous but little sought-after.34 In his Dictionnaire des monogrammes 
(1832), Francois Brulliot dedicated a brief entry to Brambilla, not without criti- 
cism, à leau forte [...] d'une pointe légère et hardie; néanmois elle ne sont 
pas distingués, referring mainly to the Speculum romanae magnificentiae.*° In 
Le premier siécle de la Calcographie (1837), Alessandro Zanetti first identified 


29  Paliaga, Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla, 338. On the Sacramento series, see Trutty-Coohill, 
The Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci, 87-88. The object number for the drawing in London 
is 1860,0616.60. 

30 For tbis reason, as argued also by Silvio Mara, I do not believe that the series of engrav- 
ings with pairs of caricature heads in the Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe degli Uffizi may be 
attributed to Brambilla. Paliaga, ‘Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla, 182-83; Mara, ‘Il Libro di 
disegni, 74-118, especially 90 and n. 140. However, new light about this group may come 
from a drawing, unpublished, clearly related to an etching of the series (Paliaga, ‘Giovanni 
Ambrogio Brambilla’, 174 top image). The drawing, which represents a grotesque couple, 
is in Milan, Gabinetto dei Disegni del Castello Sforzesco (inv. Sc. A 70, red chalk on paper, 
12 x 16.2 cm), in whose inventory is catalogued as Lombard School of the xvi century. It is 
reproduced online at GraficheInComune. 

31 Rinaldi, ‘Bernardino Luini, 9-58, especially 27. 

32 Previously ‘Ambrosius Brambille’ was mentioned among the authors of Pompes funebres 
in De Marolles, Catalogue de livres destampes, 109. 

33 Heinecken, Dictionnaire des artistes, 3:299. 

34 Heis erroneously listed as Brambina. Baverel and Malpé, Notices sur les graveurs, 1116. 

35 Brulliot, Dictionnaire des monogrammes, 1:20. 
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Brambilla with the poet compa Borgnin, mentioned his activities as an archi- 
tect and poet, while reasserting his mediocrity as engraver.36 In the Manuel de 
lamateur destampes (1854), Charles Le Blanc listed eleven prints and agreed 
that Brambilla was an architect as well as a draughtsman and engraver, active 
in Rome from 1503 [sic] to 1590.3” A more thorough recollection of the art- 
ist’s catalogue, including twenty-seven works, is found in Die Monogrammisten 
(1858) by Georg Caspar Nagler, who first observed the wide variety of subjects 
found in Brambilla’s prints: Roman monuments, portraits, allegories, and re- 
ligious images.88 This variety in the printmaker’s portfolio clearly arose from 
collaboration with different, and some quite important, publishers and print 
dealers who sought to match their publications to the tastes of the market.39 
In particular, this coincides with the first decade after the death of the pub- 
lisher Antoine Lafréry (1512-77) who had dominated the Roman print market 
for over thirty years. 

Brambilla’s work as a printmaker probably originated in Milan before 1579, 
when he officially began working in Rome.*° However, it remains difficult to 
identify a print tradition of notable importance in the Lombard city in which 
his experience may be situated.*! The etching technique was particularly use- 
ful to artists also working as printmakers who wished to record their own com- 
positions, which might suggest Brambilla’s long-term career intentions. While 
the apprenticeship for etching was shorter than that needed for engraving, it 
still required the artist to attain the necessary printmaking skills. But while it 
seems likely that Brambilla would have gained experience prior to embarking 
upon his earlier prints, the only relevant example of etching in Milan dated 
to the 1570s is a monumental print with a bird’s-eye view of the city (Civica 
Raccolta delle Stampe ‘A. Bertarelli, Milan) with which the painter Nunzio 
Galizia, father of the better-known Fede (ca. 1573-1621), marked the end of the 
plague that had struck the city in 1576-77.4? 


36 Zanetti, Le premier siècle de la Calcographie, 527-28. 

37 Le Blanc, Manuel de l'amateur d'estampes, 1:509-10 and n. 10. 

38 Nagler, Die Monogrammisten, 41-13 and n. 10. 

39 Numerous prints by Brambilla are accessible online through the British Museum web- 
site and The Speculum Romanae Magnificentiae, a digital collection at the University of 
Chicago Library. This author does not always agree with the attributions displayed in 
these sources. 

40  Paliaga, ‘Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla, 338. 

41 Regarding the practice of etching and engraving furniture and weaponry during the 
sixteenth century, see Leydi, ‘Les armuriers milanais, 25-55; Leydi, ‘The Swordsmith of 
Milan, 177-201; Leydi, ‘Mobili milanesi in acciaio e metalli) 121-37. 

42 Etching, 46.2 x 64.4 cm. Regarding sixteenth-century typography in Milan, see Sandal, 
Editori e tipografi a Milano. 
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FIGURE 3.1 

Giovanni Ambrogio 
Brambilla, Perseus and 
Andromeda, 1579. Etching, 
22 x 15.8 cm. 

PHOTO: FINE ARTS 
MUSEUM, SAN FRANCISCO 


In the latter half of the sixteenth century, a period that coincided with 
Brambilla’s formative years, Verona was the most important centre in Italy 
for etching production.43 Perhaps not coincidentally, one of Brambilla’s first 
prints, Perseus and Andromeda (appendix no. 70) (fig. 3.1) is connected with an 
etching by the then Verona-based artist Giovanni Battista Fontana (1541-87) 
(fig. 3.2). Published here for the first time, Brambilla’s etching is known only 
through a single impression at the Fine Arts Museum of San Francisco. Both his 
and Fontana’s prints represent the same subject, but Brambilla’s composition 
is the mirror image of Fontana’s, significantly reduced in format (22 x 15.8 cm 
as compared to 35.8 x 25.7 cm), and with changes to the framing of the scene. 
Although Fontana’s print is not dated, it was undoubtedly produced before 
1573 when he moved to the court of Archduke Ferdinand 11 in Innsbruck.44 Its 


43 Marini, ‘Del Moro, Falconetto, Fontana, 149-56. 
44 Bartsch refers to a state related to Niccolò Nelli and the year 1560. Bartsch, Le peintre 
graveur, 16:235, no. 57. Giovanni Battista Fontana engraved another version of the same 
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FIGURE 3.2 

Giovanni Battista Fontana, 
Perseus and Andromeda, 
n.d. Etching, 35.8 x 25.7 cm. 
PHOTO: BRITISH MUSEUM, 
LONDON 


model has not yet been identified. None of the parallels between Fontana and 
the famous depictions of this subject by Titian and Veronese is entirely con- 
vincing. But, interestingly, there are significant differences between the two 
versions with Brambilla’s version more closely aligned with the paintings by 
Titian and Veronese. This is evident in the tight framing, heightened drama, 
and intense tones in areas rendered in shadow, so much so that one might 
assume—as a plausible alternative to the idea that Brambilla took inspiration 
from Fontana—that both etchings were independently based upon an un- 
identified painted prototype.45 But the relationship does seem to suggest that 
Brambilla worked, and may well have trained, if in part, in Verona. 


subject, reproducing Titian’s painting in the Wallace Collection, but in reverse. Bartsch, 
16:235, no. 56. 

45 The question concerning Titian’s two paintings featuring the subject of Perseus and 
Andromeda, that was once owned by Pompeo Leoni and recorded in his Madrid and 
Milan collections, remains open. See Helmstutler Di Dio, ‘The chief and perhaps only 
antiquarian, 157. 
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The etching with Perseus and Andromeda shows Brambilla’s monogram in 
the bottom left corner and a quatrain engraved on the plate: 


Andromeda gentil col petto ignudo 

in preda al monstro sta legata al scoglio 
e inmantinente nel aspro cordoglio 

ne vien difesa con usbergo e scudo.46 


(Noble Andromeda with her bare breast / as prey for the [sea] monster 
is chained to the rock / and without hesitation in bitter grief / she is de- 
fended with armour and shield.) 


The rhyming terms scoglio and cordoglio and the adjective ignudo partly cor- 
respond to the account of Perseus and Andromeda as it appears in Book Iv 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Beginning in the 1550s, the poet Giovanni Andrea 
dell’Anguillara (ca. 1517-ca. 1572) published editions of the Metamorphoses 
re-written in octaves and this suggests that Brambilla took a literary and also 
a visual interest in the topic.*” Another source for this myth, Achilles Tatius’ 
Leucippe and Clitophon (which was available in both Latin and vernacular 
translations), was employed ironically in Lomazzo’s Rime: 


In altra parte de I’ istesso luogo 

Fece la mesta Andromeda co'l drago, 
Che Perseo con la spada ucciso atterra, 
Ma lei rappresentò diforme un poco 
Da quel ch’Achille Stazio ci diserra 

Nel suo dotto poema ornato e vago.48 


(In another area of the same place, / he [Bernardino Campi] painted the 
sad Andromeda with the dragon, / which Perseus slew with his sword, / 
but [Bernardino Campi] represented her somehow deformed / com- 
pared to what Achilles Tatius tells us / in his learned, ornate and beauti- 
ful poem.) 


46 The rhymes follow the ABBA rhyme scheme. 

47 For a list of the sixteenth-century editions of Giovanni Andrea dell’Anguillara's Meta- 
morfosi d'Ovidio, see Bucchi, Meraviglioso diletto, 335-45. Sincere thanks to Maria Teresa 
Girardi for drawing my attention to this source. 

48 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 12-13. 
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It may be that Brambilla, who was almost certainly the author of the qua- 
train inscribed on his engraving, was deliberately contrasting his verse with 
Lomazzo’s: Brambilla’s poems in the Rabisch show that he was a lively com- 
poser in the Bleniese dialect, often poking fun at the gods of the classical 
world, which he knew through the Metamorphoses and Vincenzo Cartari’s Le 
imagini de i Dei de gli antichi (1556, first illustrated edition 1571). Lomazzo be- 
stowed upon Brambilla the title of inventor and surely it was meant also within 
this context.49 

The inclusion of texts, often in rhyme, on Brambilla’s inventive prints (the 
majority of his works were copies of prints by other engravers) provides a 
unique and overlooked fil rouge that spans the arc of his entire career. Perhaps 
this form’s most iconic iteration appears on the two prints titled Rebus, ca. 
1580s (appendix nos. 71-72) which were accompanied by two sonnets that 
epitomise the fusion of text and image.5° Similarly, the small double-portrait 
of Zanolet and Bertolina (appendix no. 75) (fig. 3.3)—two characters from the 
commedia dell’arte—features a title written in verse: ‘Questa è la mia sposa 
Bertolina/ e mi son Zanolet da Valtolina. (This is my wife Bertolina and I am 
Zanolet from Valtolina).5! This eleven-syllable couplet echoes the practice of 
labelling portrait drawings of Blenio academicians with brief mottos and nick- 
names in the Bleniese dialect (for instance the so-called The Executioner in the 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana, inv. F 274 inf. no. 20).52 The lines are written from the 
perspective of the protagonist Zanolet—a variant of Zanni (or Zani), the fool- 
ish servant or porter in the commedia dell'arte—and are doubtlessly intended 
to recreate the impression of the spontaneous entrance of an actor onto the 
stage. They bear a striking resemblance to the incipit of a small and extremely 
rare booklet from this period found in the Genologia di Zan Capella.5* Here, 
Zan Capella attempts to make overtures to his beloved with the greeting: ‘Bona 
sera ò Bertolina / Lhe chilo Capella valent / Chè venud de voltolina/54 

Like those pamphlets offered for sale by actors of travelling troupes, one may 
well imagine that images of this type were similarly circulated, being small in 


49 Lomazzo, Rabisch, 83, 11.1. 

50 An expanded argument on this subject was presented in Alberti, ‘Dalla poesia accadem- 
ica all’acquaforte” On the Rebus, see Tramelli, Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo’s Trattato, 57-58. 

51 Only one impression of this print is known: Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France. 
Paliaga, ‘Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla’ 232-35. Paliaga ascribes Zanolet e Bertolina to 
this period. 

52 Fora discussion on these drawings, see Rinaldi, ‘Bernardino Luini mediolanensis; 25-26. 

53 This booklet bears neither the date nor the location of the edition. 

54 ‘Good evening oh Bertolina / here is that good Capella / who came from Valtellina”. 
Pandolfi, La Commedia dell’Arte, 1:253-57. 
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FIGURE 3.3 

Giovanni Ambrogio 
Brambilla, Zanolet 
and Bertolina, 1579. 
Etching and engraving, 
15.5 x 12 cm. 

PHOTO: 
BIBLIOTHEQUE 
NATIONALE DE 
FRANCE, PARIS 


size and inspired by the same subject. Moreover, it is known that Brambilla 
was familiar with the actors of the Compagnia dei Comici Gelosi, which had 
grown out of the experience of the Blenio Academy.5° In connection with the 
commedia dell’arte, in the 1580s, the inventories of Roman printers refer to a 
type of image known as zannate that feature the servant Zanni as protagonist 
alongside other commedia dell’arte characters.5® 

From a formal point of view, the relationship between the figures in Zanolet 
and Bertolina recalls the lost Leonardo prototype of the ill-matched couple.5” 


55  OnBrambillaand the commedia dellarte, see Katritzky, ‘Italian Comedians in Renaissance 
Prints, 236-54; Katritzky, ‘Eight Portraits of Gelosi Actors, 108-20; Katritzky, The Art of 
Commedia; Tamburini, Culture ermetiche e commedia dell arte. 

56 This connection is thoroughly explored in Tamburini, Culture ermetiche e commedia 
dell'arte. 

57 Leonardo’s drawing is now lost. A copy that is probably by Jacob Hoefnagel is in the 
Albertina (Graphische Sammlung Albertina, Vienna, inv. 348a), see Meijer, ‘Coppia mal 
assortita, 141-42. 
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FIGURE 3.4 

Giovanni Ambrogio 
Brambilla, Allegory of 
Lent (Pietro de Nobili), 
1579. Etching and 


engraving, 25 x 19.6 cm. 
PHOTO: 
BIBLIOTHEQUE 
NATIONALE DE 
FRANCE, PARIS 


A contemporary audience would also have recognised the reference to the en- 
graving of Two Lovers by Zoan Andrea, who was active in Lombardy in the early 
sixteenth century.58 Here, his courtly interpretation of the subject has been 
translated into a much coarser one. 

Zanolet and Bertolina may be placed among Brambilla’s early works. It was 
probably made whilst still in Milan and, if so, it must be dated prior to 1579 
along with the more technically complex Allegory of Carnival and Allegory of 
Lent (appendix nos. 76-77) (fig. 3.4).59 In addition to employing subject mat- 
ter aligned with the spirit and figurative repertory of the Blenio Academy, the 


58 It has been suggested that this print was based upon a Leonardesque composition. 
According to Zucker, this print was popular enough to have generated copies both in print 
and in painting. Zucker, The Illustrated Bartsch, 276-77, no. 2509.022. 

59 Only one impression is known of Carnival (Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France) and 
two impressions are known of Lent (Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France and London, 
British Museum). These allegories are listed in Nagler, Die Monogrammisten, nos. 25-26, 
and discussed in Porzio, ‘Fonti carnevalesche del naturalismo, 37-42, especially 38. 
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technique of these works was such as to require minimal retouching. This im- 
mediate style echoes the improvisation characteristic of this type of poetry. 
Etched on two copper plates of the same dimensions, these allegorical images 
cannot be too chronologically distant from Zanolet and Bertolina judging by 
the comparable technique. The images of Carnival and Lent were also con- 
ceived as a pair following the formal style of classical portraiture in profile, 
pendants to one another. The three impressions known today are consistently 
inscribed with the names and addresses of two print dealers active in Rome, 
Pietro de Nobili (d. 1586) and Lorenzo Vaccari (d. 1600) but they may have been 
later additions:5° showing little regard for the aesthetic result, the inscriptions 
overrun Brambilla’s illustrations. 

Interestingly, to highlight the intersection between Lomazzo’s theory and its 
practical application on Brambilla’s part, the invention of this type has been 
correctly associated with a passage from the Trattato in which Lomazzo re- 
flects upon Giuseppe Arcimboldi’s (1526-93) idiosyncratic composite method 
as well as Carlo Urbino’s (1525-85) attempts to imitate this style, ‘e cosi si 
potrebbe comporre il Carnovale d’uccelli, e d’animali, la quadragesima di 
pesci, e d’altri suoi cibi! Nevertheless, the difficulty of establishing a precise 
timeline both for Lomazzo’s references in the Trattato and Brambilla’s allegori- 
cal Carnival and Lent means that some uncertainty remains.® As to the func- 
tion for this type of print, recent research suggests that such images, like those 
of Zanolet and Bertolina were probably sold in the squares during the carnival 
festivities.® 

Embodying the goliardic spirit of the Blenio Academy, this series of etch- 
ings ends with the Eight Grotesque Heads of Olympian Deities (appendix no. 74) 
(fig. 3.5).64 The freer handling is associated with pen and ink drawing and 


60 The works owned by De’ Nobili are listed in his post mortem inventory dated 29 May 1586. 
Pagani, ‘Dispersal 11, 383. An inventory dated 30 May 1589 records the transfer of these 
works to the printer Marcello Clodio. Pagani, ‘Dispersal 111, 119-36, especially 132. Since 
Lorenzo Vaccari died in 1600—after De Nobili—it is reasonable to conclude that he was 
the first to publish them. On Vaccari, his life and his post mortem inventory, see Pagani, 
‘Linventario dei rami’. 

61 ‘... and one could compose the Carnival of birds, and of animals, and Lent of fish and 
other such foods’. Lomazzo, Trattato, 350. 

62 According to Porzio, Lomazzo knew Brambilla’s prints. Porzio, ‘Fonti carnevalesche del 
naturalism, 38. 

63 Porzio linked the allegorical images of Lent and Carnival to another pair—Spring and 
Summer and Autumn and Winter (nos. 200-1)—by an anonymous etcher (Giovanni 
Ambrogio Brambilla?). It is not an unconvincing attribution. Porzio, Arcimboldo; 221-53. 

64 The print, signed with the monogram ‘AMBR, was first attributed to Martino Rota. For a 
catalogue entry, see Paliaga, ‘Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla, 182. 
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Giovanni Ambrogio 
Brambilla, Eight Grotesque 
Heads of Olympian 
Deities, 1579. Etching and 
engraving, 26.2 x 19.3 cm. 
PHOTO: BIBLIOTHEQUE 
NATIONALE DE FRANCE, 


PARIS 


demonstrates that Brambilla’s technique had progressed and become more 
complex. This series is arguably the most original and successful of his inven- 
tions, probably because it is perceived as the intimate and visual transposition 
of his poetry in the Rabisch. In the sonnet titled ‘Ar Signé Bosign Brambiglia, 
Lomazzo invited Brambilla to compose new poems since his head was capable 
of containing a Parnassus minor (Parnaso delle muselle).® In an increasingly 
intertwined dialogue between text and image, by his own declaration the artist 
proposes to visualise the true faces of the gods, brutally lampooning the same 
qualities he celebrates in his verses, not only through the deformation of their 
features, but also through a knowledgeable use of clothing and accessories. An 
example of this might be found in the cowbell dangling from Juno’s ear that 
ridicules the beauty and the majesty of the goddess by evoking the meekness 
of cattle. The meaning of this image is reflected in the print’s inscription: 
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Lomazzo, Rabisch, 83-84. 
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ogni spirito gentile havera / grandissima satisfatione et diletto veder / 
qual la vera et natural effigie de alcuni / di questi, questi qua dico, quali / 
veramente dal suo proprio / viso sono ritratti.®® 


(every gentle spirit will have / great satisfaction and pleasure in seeing / 
what the real and natural face of some / of these persons I mention here, / 
who truly from their real faces / are portrayed.) 


Brambilla’s series of Eight Grotesque Heads of Olympian Deities might be inter- 
preted as a personal tribute, in the realm of grotesque heads, to the genius of 
Leonardo, whose work was highly popular in Milanese artistic circles by the 
second half of the sixteenth century.®” With this impressive series, Brambilla 
also set an important precedent for Antonio Tempesta’s (1555-1630) portraits 
of paired characters from Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso.88 

The year 1579 marked Brambilla’s official debut on the Roman print market 
scene with his first signed and dated works.59 Among these, is the etching of 
the Castel Sant'Angelo with the Girandola (appendix no. 3) (fig. 3.6) that rep- 
resents the Girandola festival in Rome with an extraordinarily instantaneous 
burst of fireworks. This festival, which had medieval origins, became a model 
for courtly firework displays across Europe from the late sixteenth century on- 
wards. It was staged on the river Tiber to commemorate the election of the new 
popes as well as the feast days of Saints Peter and Paul.”° By signing the compo- 
sition ‘Io: Ambr. Bram. inven: fe, Brambilla lays claim to inventing the subject. 
Although the print betrays some uncertainties in its composition, especially in 
the spatial rendering, the lines have become shorter and more varied, result- 
ing in a nocturnal effect with sudden flashes of light and smoke that would 
otherwise be difficult to capture. The extremely long inscription along the bot- 
tom margin is a supplement. Here, Brambilla describes the event, including 
technical details of the performances culminating in the scintillating fireworks 
display. He also carefully noted auditory aspects, such as the sound of the bells 
and the clamour of explosions. 


66 From the print’s inscription of twelve lines. 

67 Another example, The Tree of Fortune (appendix no. 73), relates to Leonardo’s drawing of 
A Cloudburst of Material Possessions, ca. 1510-13 (Royal Collection Trust, Windsor Castle). 
Popham, Les dessins de Leonard de Vinci, 124, no. 16C. 

68 Alberti, ‘Quattro coppie caricaturali; 199. 

69 1579 was also the year of his admission into the Accademia dei Virtuosi del Pantheon. 

70 ~~ Werrett, Fireworks, 19-21. 
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FIGURE 3.6 
Giovanni Ambrogio 
Brambilla, Castel 
Sant'Angelo with the 
Girandola (Claude 
Duchet), 1579. Etching 
and engraving, 

50 x 38cm. 

PHOTO: THE 
METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART, 
NEW YORK 


Quantitatively, Brambilla’s Roman production reached its peak between 1579 
and 1585, coinciding with his collaboration with Claude Duchet.”! Duchet was 
the nephew of Antoine Lafréry, and in 1581 Duchet inherited approximately 
half of his uncle's estate.?2 Although it included hundreds of plates, the divi- 
sion of patrimony compromised the ability of his principal heirs (Claude and 
his nephew Etienne Duchet) to continue with the most successful of Lafréry’s 


71 
72 


With interruptions in 1580 and 1583-84. 

The precise estimate is complicated and ranges between 1,238 and 1,592 engravings. On 
this and on Claude Duchet, see Pagani, ‘Inventari di rami Lafreri-Duchet, 63-85, espe- 
cially 64. The other half of the inheritance followed the line of Etienne Duchet (1581) 
who almost immediately sold the plates to Paolo Graziani (1581) and, in turn, to Pietro 
de Nobili (1585) who for the same reason commissioned some plates for his atlas from 
Brambilla in 1585. 
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print collections.?8 These included the Speculum romanae magnificentiae, 
which was born out of Roman antiquarian culture during the early 1540s, and 
the so-called Lafréry Atlas, a prototype of an atlas of the world as it was known 
at the time.“ 

Duchet commissioned Brambilla to make exact copies of the prints for those 
copper plates that he had not inherited. Considering the large number and the 
exceptional dimensions of these plates (medium size 35 x 50 cm, twenty-three 
of these were produced in 1582 alone!) as well as the effort required to produce 
them, this demanding task was carried out relatively quickly. Given their exact 
correspondence to Lafréry’s originals, all in the same direction as the originals, 
it is reasonable to suppose that Brambilla employed the spolvero technique. As 
is known, this was a process of transfer by pricking the outline of a print and 
dusting through with powder from the verso, imparting a true and traceable 
image to a new copper plate to be engraved, whereas direct tracing by the pro- 
cess of ricalco would have resulted in mirror-image copies. 

To expand Lafréry’s collection, Duchet also charged Brambilla with engrav- 
ing a small core of new plates representing religious subjects. Rather than 
copying the plates that he had not inherited, Duchet preferred to fill the gaps 
with new inventions. It must also have been essential for him to update his 
catalogue in order to meet the evolving tastes and forms of devotion of his 
clientele. As a result, Brambilla’s new prints include nine allegorical and devo- 
tional subjects adapted to the recommendations of the Counter Reformation. 
Very rare impressions of these prints are included in a volume in the Biblioteca 
Nacional de España in Madrid.”> After Duchet’s death in 1585, they remained 
nearly unaltered.”6 These are the only prints by Brambilla that carry captions 


73 On Lafréry’s invention of album collecting prints on specific themes, see Alberti, 
‘Contributi per Antoine Lafréry, 75-16. 

74 On the plates engraved by Brambilla for the Speculum romanae magnificentiae, see 
Hülsen, ‘Das Speculum’, 121-70; Hülsen, Saggio di bibliografia ragionata. Examples from 
the Duchet edition or those of his heirs preserved in books, see Paris, Bibliothèque de 
l’Institut Nationale d'Histoire de l’Art, Jacques Doucet Collection; Madrid, Biblioteca 
Nacional (ER/1285); El Escorial, Real Colección de Estampas (28-I-15), with a specimen 
that belonged to Filippo 11. On the Lafréry Atlas, see Tooley, ‘Maps in Italian Atlases, 
12-47; Ganado, ‘Description of a splendid collection, 137-228. 

75 Christi Dei Opt. Max. Virginisq. Matris Dei ..., Rome [1588], inv. ER /1284. 

76 See appendix nos. 25-33. In Scenes of the Life of Saint Jerome (appendix no. 31), the central 
image is from a drawing by Girolamo Muziano (Louvre, inv. 5128); in Scenes of the Life 
of Saint Nicholas of Tolentino (appendix no. 32), the portrait of the saint is based upon 
Muziano’s Saint Francis of Assisi, 1575. These prints are all etchings and signed ‘Brambilla 
f.[ecit]. They are reproduced in the Biblioteca Digital Hispánica of the Biblioteca Nacional 
de España. On another Lafrerian album of sacred prints dated to this period now in a pri- 
vate collection, see Marigliani and Biguzzi, La collezione sacra. 
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FIGURE 3.7 

Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla, 
Saint John the Baptist in the 
Desert (Claude Duchet), 1582. 
Etching, 42.4 x 28.3 cm. 
PHOTO: BIBLIOTECA 
NACIONAL, MADRID 


in Latin, and they are published here for the first time. They include a large 
print divided into eleven sections featuring a portrait of Saint Nicholas of 
Tolentino in prayer surrounded by scenes from his life (appendix no. 32). In the 
framed scenes, Brambilla reproduced the compositions of the woodcuts that 
illustrated La gloriosa vita et gli eccelsi miracoli dell'almo confessore santo Nicola 
di Tolentino (Camerino, 1578) by Ambrogio Frigerio. The logic of the arrange- 
ment coincides with that of the Portraits of the Emperors and the Portraits of 
the Popes (appendix nos. 20—21).’” These portraits were copied from engravings 
belonging to series that had previously been published in volumes; Brambilla 
reduced them in size and presented them one by one in a sequence of more 
than one hundred small images.”8 Also belonging to the Madrid group is a 
Saint John the Baptist in the Desert (appendix no. 30) (fig. 3.7) etched with a 


77 Regarding this genre, see Marigliani, Lo splendore di Roma, 334-38. 
78  Panvinio, Elogia et imagines accuratissime. 
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deep, dark-inked line, reproducing a fresco by Federico Zuccari located in the 
chapel of the Palazzo Farnese in Caprarola. 

The year 1583 marked a turning point in Brambilla’s career during which he 
consolidated his professional relationships with three different printers: the 
Roman Paolo Graziani (who had recently purchased the other half of Lafréry’s 
estate from Etienne Duchet),7° Antonio Carenzano of Milan8° and a resident 
in Rome by 1583, and the Frenchman Laurence de la Vacherie, better known 
as Lorenzo Vaccari, who had arrived from Paris in the early 1570s and was ac- 
tive from 1575.8! In 1583, Brambilla produced only three engraved works: for 
Graziani the Baths of Agrippa (appendix no. 34), for Vaccari the Allegory of the 
Name of Christ (Kunstsammlungen der Fursten zu Waldburg-Wolfegg, appen- 
dix no. 36), which is characterised by a sense of horror vacui that was unusual 
for prints at that time,®* and for Carenzano the crowded Zan Trippa’s Wedding 
Lunch Preparations (Biblioteca del Burcardo, Rome, appendix no. 35).83 This 
theme marked a return to the commedia dell’arte that had fascinated Brambilla 
since his youth and associated his name with another iconographic trend, the 
most labour-intensive result of which would be two broadside sheets produced 
in 1585 and 1589 for Battista da Parma, Carenzano’s partner.84 


79 Graziani made the purchase through Etienne who was nota printer and the circumstances 
for the sale are not clear. On Graziani, see Witcombe, Print Publishing in Sixteenth-Century 
Rome, Index. 

80 Carenzano, also spelled Caranzano, was active in Rome until 1613. Witcombe, Print 
Publishing in Sixteenth-Century Rome, 374-75. 

81 Witcombe, Print Publishing in Sixteenth-Century Rome, 263-4. Vaccari owned a successful 
print business that continued into the seventeenth century under the guidance of his 
sons Andrea and Michelangelo. Their sales catalogue dated to 1614 is reproduced in its 
entirety in Ehrle, Roma prima di Sisto V. This source refers to various works by Brambilla 
(appendix nos. 21, 36-37, 71, 78-79, A.6, Doc. 2, Doc. 5), the whereabouts of some, such as 
Antonio Carrarino’s Lunario, are currently unknown (appendix no. Doc. 5). 

82 Cited in the Vaccari catalogue dated 1614. Ehrle, Roma prima di Sisto V, 61. Only one im- 
pression is known, it is illustrated in Leuschner, Antonio Tempesta, 181. 

83 Respectively, the Wolfegg and Rome impressions are the only known impressions and 
therefore they are unique. In terms of style and technique, the attribution to Brambilla 
of another print, featuring the dance scene following the same wedding, that was issued 
by Carenzano in 1583 (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford) is not convincing. The only point 
of overlap, aside from the subject matter, is the style of the inscriptions, which, were in 
all likelihood, added by the printer rather than the engraver, which have an extremely 
personal ductus that are only visible in the high resolution images available on the 
museums database. For the catalogue entry on these, see Paliaga, ‘Giovanni Ambrogio 
Brambilla, 183. 

84 Battista Da Parma was active in Rome during the 1580s—1590s. Witcombe, Print Publishing 
in Sixteenth-Century Rome, 373-74. 
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FIGURE 3.8 Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla, Scenes of the Commedia dellArte (Giovanni 
Battista di Lazzaro Panzera), 1585. Etching and engraving, 29.9 x 50.5 cm. 
PHOTO: HARRY RANSOM HUMANITIES RESEARCH CENTER, UNIVERSITY 
OF TEXAS, AUSTIN 


Da Parma’s first broadsheet featured various tales of Zanni (1585) organised 
in horizontal strips along with dialogue text similar to those seen in modern 
comics (The Harry Ransom Humanities Research Center, University of Texas, 
Austin, appendix no. 46) (figs. 3.8-9).85 This is a unique impression of the first 
state. The taste for these so-called zannate became widespread in Rome in the 
years between the death of Lafréry (1577) and that of Pietro de Nobili (1586). 
This trend was probably encouraged by the initiative of De Nobili, whose post 
mortem inventory, dated 29 May 1586, featured various categories of similar 
subjects: Pantalone con la scala et Zani accamufato, Pantalone adosso a’ Zani a’ 
Cavallo al’Asino, Un Zani che mangia macaroni in quarto foglio, Una zanolata 


85 Two impressions are known. For a transcription and translation of the texts, see Katritzky, 
‘Italian Comedians in Renaissance prints, 252-53 which reproduces the Royal Library 
(Windsor) impression in the Giovanni Battista De Rossi edition (seventeenth century, 
heavily retouched). 
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FIGURE 3.9 Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla, detail of Scenes of the Commedia dell'Arte 
(Giovanni Battista di Lazzaro Panzera), 1585. Etching and engraving. 
PHOTO: HARRY RANSOM HUMANITIES RESEARCH CENTER, UNIVERSITY 
OF TEXAS, AUSTIN 


in 4° foglio, Un Pantalone in mezo foglio, and Madonna Nespola et Zani in 4°. 
The first two of these are unpublished and may now be identified with two 
prints in the Metropolitan Museum, New York.86 

Da Parma’s second broadsheet was a game-board for the newly invented 
Pluck the Owl dated 1589 (appendix no. 58).87 Similar to Snakes and Ladders, 
it displays a row of squares distributed along an elliptical course with four 
stanzas of rhymed octaves placed in the corners that describe the rules of the 
game. The rhymes may plausibly be attributed to Brambilla who was active as 
a poet, as discussed above. The scheme involved the original and extremely 


86 There is no sign of these prints in the inventories of Claude Duchet’s heirs. Pagani, 
‘Dispersal 11, 383 and 385. The two impressions in New York are Pantalone and Zani on a 
Mule (inv. 61.546.1), and Pantalone Climbs a Ladder while a Woman Throws Water on him 
from Above (inv. 53.686.16). See appendix nos. 81-82. They both bear Lorenzo Vaccari’s 
name. 

87 On the identification of certain characters with actors from the commedia dell’arte, see 
Katritzky, ‘Eight Portraits of Gelosi Actors, 108-20. 
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idiosyncratic organisation of the board featuring portraits that resonate with 
his earlier Eight Grotesque Heads of Olympian Deities. These are an iteration of 
the so-called popular prints genre. 

It was around this period that Brambilla proposed the same compositional 
layout for the plates of the Twelve Sibyls and Twelve Prophets (appendix nos. 
A4-6).88 These portraits were sequenced strips based upon the model of the 
earlier Emperors and Popes, but here they were enriched with inscribed com- 
ments in written verse. Probably the best-known example of this type is the 
large sheet featuring street vendors (appendix no. 24). An original composition 
by Brambilla, its individual portraits recall Venetian and French prototypes 
dating to the fifteenth century.®9 

In 1584, Brambilla etched for Carenzano a small copper plate with the 
Temptation of Saint Anthony (Biblioteca Palatina, Ortalli Collection, Parma, 
appendix no. 39) (fig. 3.10).9° Published here for the first time, this is a unique 
impression of a significant work. Indeed, it is the only known engraving with 
a religious iconography of Brambilla’s own invention which he proudly signed 
‘Ambrosius brabilla inuentor .f’. Both Saint Anthony’s gesture of blessing and 
the pose of the woman in profile broadly reflect the influence of an engraving by 
Lucas van Leyden dated to 1509.°! It is a reminder of Brambilla’s Milanese roots 
and his close ties with the abbot of the Blenio Academy, for Lucas was greatly 


88 On the Sibyls, Nagler mentions the name ‘staetius formis Ro., but the Dresden speci- 
men, Kupferstich-Kabinett, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen (inv. A 87521) reads, ‘J. Stat. 
For. Romae 1585’. Sincere thanks to Gudula Metze for pointing this out. Nagler, Die 
Monogrammisten, 412. The printer was Iohannes Statius (Staet) of Amsterdam, active in 
Rome between ca. 1584 and 1594. Bury, The Print in Italy, 83. According to Nagler, this 
was the work later issued by Duchet’s heirs (appendix nos. A.4-5), but the two prints dif- 
fer from one another, including their format, which is vertical in Statius and horizontal 
in Duchet (Civica Raccolta delle Stampe ‘A. Bertarelli, Milan). Both works correspond 
to Brambilla’s style and technique. Li Profeti listed in Vaccari’s sales catalogue (1614) are 
identifiable on stylistic grounds with some fragments in Wolfenbiittel, Herzog August 
Bibliothek. Ehrle, Roma prima di Sisto V, 62. Very close to these series are twenty-four 
portraits of Ancient Philosophers, here attributed for the first time to Brambilla (appendix 
no. A.7) (The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York). 

89 A model for this print may be identified as an anonymous engraving, Ritratto di quelli che 
vanno per Roma. One impression at the University of Chicago Library (inv. A171) bears the 
inscription of Lorenzo Vaccari and the date 1579 traced in pen. This print is attributed— 
without any explanation—to Brambilla by Calaresu, ‘Costumes and Customs in Print, 
181-209. 

go Forty-six ‘mezzi fogli del Carrazane’ (half sheets published by Carenzano) are on record 
as having been purchased in Rome in 1587 by Giovanni Battista Quattrocchi for resale on 
the Lombard market. Masetti Zannini, Stampatori e librai a Roma, 282. 

91 Luijten, The New Hollstein Dutch & Flemish Etchings, 18, no. 117. 
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FIGURE 3.10 Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla, Temptation of Saint Anthony (Antonio 
Carenzano), 1584. Etching, 18.6 x 27.4 cm. 
PHOTO: BIBLIOTECA PALATINA, PARMA 


admired by Lomazzo who defined him as the only artist capable of equalling 
Dürer in the art of engraving (‘Dove il gran Luca può solo agguagliarlo’).92 

In addition to engraving broadsheets, between 1583-84 Brambilla collabo- 
rated with De Nobili on at least three books: a herbarium identified here as a 
volume without title page in the British Library, London (appendix no. A.9),93 
the Vita et miracula sancti Francisci de Paula from the frescoes in the cloister 
of Trinità dei Monti in Rome (appendix no. 38),94 and the Ecclesiae militantis 
triumphi (appendix no. 37) featuring the stories of the martyrs painted in Santo 
Stefano Rotondo, Rome, by Niccolò Circignani, il Pomarancio.9® A year later, in 


92 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 97. Lomazzo mentioned Leyden’s The Temptations of Christ as an ex- 
ample of a representation of a demon as a monster. Lomazzo, Trattato, 678. 

93 On the contracts, see Pagani, ‘Dispersal 11, 372-3. According to these records, Brambilla 
lived in Piazza ‘de pietra’. As the contract specifies, some of the plates are engraved with 
four different plants. The De Nobili Erbario (herbarium) in the British Library (inv. 451.£.12) 
isan album with a manuscript frontispiece in 4° format. 

94 Amato, Imago Ordinis Minimorum, 93-131; Moretti, ‘La decorazione cinquecentesca, 
177-94- 

95 This book may be identified on stylistic grounds in Ecclesie militantis triumphi, n.d.: it can 
be dated ca. 1584 according to the contract (December 1583) between the engraver and 
the publisher Pietro de Nobili. Pagani, ‘Dispersal 11, 372. In a later issue dated 1587, the 
inscriptions on the frontispiece were corrected and bear the title Triumphus martyrum in 
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1585, Brambilla produced an original broadside sheet on a lute case (appen- 
dix no. 47) in which text and image merge to represent Michele Carrara’s in- 
structions that are illustrated in the little-known edition by Ettore Ruberti the 
Regola ferma e vera per Uintavolatura del liuto (Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, 
Florence).96 

After the deaths of his two principal patrons Duchet and De Nobili, 
Brambilla’s productivity appears to have suffered a dry spell between the years 
1586 and 1588. But in 1588, he met the Flemish engraver Nicolaus van Aelst 
(1526/27-1613) who injected new energy into Brambilla’s activity by commis- 
sioning various plates, some which were based upon his own designs com- 
memorating the achievements of two major contemporaries. The protagonist 
of the first series was Cardinal Alessandro Farnese. This engraved collection in- 
cluded Farnese’s portrait, images of the main buildings he promoted in Rome, 
and also his catafalque (appendix nos. 52-54). The second commemorative 
series depicted the obelisks and construction sites of Rome dating to the era of 
Pope Sixtus (appendix nos. 55-57, A.2-3, C.1-2). Closely related to these series 
were Brambilla’s last two dated works, also published by Van Aelst. These de- 
pict some of the monuments in Santa Maria dell’Anima, the German national 
Catholic Church in Rome (appendix nos. 62-63).97 

A further collaboration dateable to Brambilla’s mature period deserves 
mentioning here, that with the young Sienese artist Ventura Salimbeni (1568— 
before 1613). In 1589, the two artists signed The Baptism of Christ (appendix 
no. C.3), a large plate notable both for its quality and technical complexity 
which stands in marked contrast to the rest of Brambilla’s oeuvre.98 This print 
is unanimously recognised as an example of the close collaboration between 
designer and etcher, and it is notable among Brambilla’s output for its use of 
stopping-out, a new technique introduced by Federico Barocci. The stopping- 
out made it possible to achieve different weights of lines, an effect that 
Brambilla had previously obtained by retouching his etchings with a burin. 
Brambilla’s monogram on this print probably signifies that he assisted the 
young Salimbeni in the challenging task of laying the acid-resistant ground on 
the plate. An alternative explanation is that Brambilla taught Salimbeni how to 
transfer his preparatory drawing onto copper. 


templo d. Stephani Caeli montis expressus and the names of Giulio Roscio and Giovanni 
Battista de Cavalieri. 

96 On the reprints and pirated editions, see Fabris, ‘Lute tablature instructions in Italy, 
16-46, especially 43-44. 

97 On these prints, see the British Museum’s online database. 

98 Bury, The Print in Italy, 83-84; Mansueto, ‘Ventura Salimbeni, 63-76, especially 66-67. 
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The last documented record of Brambilla relates to a rather trivial matter 
that occurred on 8 November 1590. It concerns the theft of a bed sheet taken 
from his wife,99 and it is mainly significant for pinpointing his residence in 
Rome in the area known as ‘alla Ciambella’ located near the Parione quarter. 
Since the early sixteenth century, this neighbourhood was known for its lively 
concentration of booksellers, print dealers, printmakers, and stationers, and it 
does not come as a surprise to find Brambilla living central to his trade. 

In the chronological sequence discussed above—established here for the 
first time in its entirety considering all aspects of the artist’s production—it 
is clear that Brambilla, as an engraver, enjoyed periods of exceptional produc- 
tivity as well as fallow phases (1583 and 1586-88) and even absences (1580). 
Despite these highs and lows, certain constants might be highlighted, such as 
Brambilla’s connection with the commedia dell’arte and his idiosyncratic use 
of compositional texts to emblazon his prints: these two traits were rooted in 
Milan and the Blenio Academy through which Brambilla’s artistic and poetic 
trajectory emerged alongside that of Lomazzo. 


99 Masetti Zannini, Pittori della seconda metà del Cinquecento, 16; Masetti Zannini, ‘L'esordio 
romano del pittore, 333-34. 
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CHAPTER 4 
Lomazzo vs. Luini: Comparative Aesthetics 


Lucia Tantardini 


It is well known that the two late Renaissance artists Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo 
and Aurelio Luini (ca. 1530-93) were acquainted through membership within 
the Accademia della Val di Blenio.! Lesser known, however, are the wider im- 
plications of this association.? The present study explores this theme with the 
aim of showing that Aurelio and Giovanni Paolo had far more in common than 
is generally supposed. Firstly, by retracing key stages in their lives, it will be 
shown that they nurtured a lifelong friendship. Secondly, by analysing critical 
passages on Aurelio in Giovanni Paolo’s writings, it will be demonstrated that 
the latter was a fervent admirer and promoter of the former’s art. Thirdly, and 
at the heart of the question addressed in this volume, by comparing examples 
from Aurelio’s oeuvre with selected passages from Lomazzo’s treatises, it will 
be argued that they shared a profound intellectual fellowship in which Aurelio 
followed his friend’s precepts almost a la lettre. 

Both Aurelio and Giovanni Paolo were born in Milan to artistic families dur- 
ing the 1530s. Giovanni Paolo was the son of a certain magister Giovan Antonio 
di Giorgio, whereas Aurelio’s father was of course the famous Renaissance art- 
ist Bernardino Luini (ca. 1482-1532). Both also had brothers who were artists: 
Aurelio’s older siblings, Giovanni Pietro and Evangelista were accomplished 
painters, while the lesser known Tobia was a stonecutter or sculptor at Milan 
Cathedral. Giovanni Paolo’s brothers Pomponio and Cesare were painters, 
and a third, Girolamo, was an embroiderer.® Interestingly, Bernardino Luini 
was married to Margherita Lomazzo of whom little is known except that she 


Sincere thanks to Giulio Bora, Jean Julia Chai, Francesco Frangi, Paul Joannides, Alessandro 

Morandotti, and Rebecca Norris for their precious comments on this essay. 

1 On Aurelio, Giovanni Paolo and the Accademia della Val di Blenio see Bertelli, Rabisch, 
168-71; and Bora, ‘Da Leonardo all'Accademia, 73-101. 

2 Thus far, the theme of the reciprocal influences between Aurelio and Giovanni Paolo has 
been addressed only tangentially. On perspective and the geometrical representation of 
the human body see Bora, ‘Figure quadrate, 238-77; and Tramelli, Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo’s 
Trattato, chapter 5. 

3 This theme was first addressed in: ... first addressed in: Tantardini, The Brothers Luini. 

4 On Giovan Antonio di Giorgio see Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura, 323. 

5 Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura, 323. 
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was still alive at the time of her husband’s untimely death. While it cannot be 
proved, neither can it be ruled out that, through her, the Lomazzo and Luini 
families were related: intermarriage was common among sixteenth-century 
Milanese artistic clans. 

The young Aurelio and Giovanni Paolo breathed the air of profound artis- 
tic renovation of the 1540s and 1550s. The governor of Milan, Alfonso d’Avalos 
(1502-46), who ruled the city from 1538 until his death and his successor, 
Ferrante Gonzaga (1507-57), who took over in 1546 and remained in power 
until 1554, promoted the classicising ideals of the Spanish imperial court 
that encouraged an opening to the maniera moderna of contemporary Rome 
and Titian in the context of a persistent, if languishing, substratum of post- 
leonardism kept alive, above all, by Francesco Melzi (1491/93-ca. 1567) and 
Girolamo Figino (1524-69). The employment of Giulio Romano to plan the 
ephemeral apparatus of triumphal arches for Charles V’s entrance into Milan 
in 1541 and the concurrent commission of Titian’s Crowning with Thorns (Musée 
du Louvre, Paris) for the Confraternity of Santa Corona are the two most il- 
lustrious examples of this trend. Sharing this common cultural background 
brought Aurelio and Giovanni Paolo to develop allied aesthetics which they 
would follow in their respective works as well as debate in the Blenio Academy. 

The years between circa 1540 and 1588 were also a time of extraordinary 
economic growth. Agriculture, craft, and commerce flourished supported by 
growing investments. Industrious, prosperous, dynamic and unsurpassed for 
its extraordinary production of luxury arts, Milan was the largest European 
exporter of arms and armour. The city’s wealth and strategic importance was 
no secret to rulers and diplomats, so much so that Spanish officials called it ‘la 
llave de Italia’, the key to Italy. In 1541, Milan counted 60,000 inhabitants and by 
1580 some 108,000, a rise that even the plague of 1576-77 did little to diminish.” 
In 1581, the widely travelled Michel de Montaigne (1533-92) described Milan as 
‘the most populous Italian city. It is large, full of all sorts of craftsmen and mer- 
chants. It looks rather like Paris and has many connections with French cities’.® 

In this cosmopolitan and flourishing city, the two boys received their ap- 
prenticeship. As is recalled in his writings, Giovanni Paolo trained under 
Giovanni Battista della Cerva (ca. 1512/15-80), a pupil of Gaudenzio Ferrari 
(ca. 1478-1546), who later became one of his main collaborators alongside 


6 ASMi, Notarile 7555, notary Bernardo Belloni. See also Cairati, ‘Regesto dei documenti, 391, 
under no. 164 (with previous bibliography). 

7 De Luca, Struttura e dinamiche, 52, 54. 

8 ‘... la ville d’Italie la plus peuplée. Elle est grande, remplie de toutes sortes d’artisans et de 
merchands. Elle ressemble assez à Paris et a beaucoup de rapports avec les villes de France’ 
Montaigne visited Milan on 26-28 October 1581. See Thibaudet and Rat, Montaigne 1334. 
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Bernardino Lanino (documented 1528-82) (see also Chapters 1 and 2).° Rather 
than Della Cerva, however, it was Gaudenzio’s supremely appealing art that 
left an indelible mark on Lomazzo, so much so that he elected Gaudenzio one 
of the seven governors of painting, second only to Michelangelo and followed 
by Polidoro da Caravaggio, Leonardo, Raphael, Mantegna, and Titian (in that 
order).!° Similarly, Gaudenzio was a major source of inspiration for the young 
Aurelio, notably in the expressive rendering of physiognomies that recall those 
of Gaudenzio at the Sacro Monte di Varallo as well as the influence derived 
from some of his schemes.!! For instance, Aurelio’s fresco with the Adoration 
of the Magi in San Maurizio al Monastero Maggiore in Milan is composition- 
ally indebted to Gaudenzio’s Adoration of the Magi, 1544-45 (Pinacoteca di 
Brera, Milan, formerly in Santa Maria della Pace). A similar pattern occurs with 
Aurelio’s Penitent Saint Jerome, ca. 1567/70 (San Bernardino, Sedriano), whose 
pose evokes that of Gaudenzio’s Penitent Saint Jerome and a Donor, ca. 1543-44 
(San Giorgio al Palazzo, Milan).!2 (On Gaudenzio, see Chapter 1.) 

In common with Gaudenzio and Leonardo before them, Aurelio and 
Giovanni Paolo shared a passion for musical theory and practice. Lomazzo, 
who learned how to play the lute with Giovan Michel Gerbo, recalls that 
Aurelio composed poetry and played the lyre.!8 Not a mere hobby or a sim- 
ple complement to a proper education, in Renaissance Milan musical theory 
and practice were widely viewed as necessary in the formation of the painter. 
Music played an essential role in the concept of harmony in painting!* and it 
offered a system of rules that might be analogically applied to the theory of 


9 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 628-29. 

10  OntheextentofTitian's influence on Aurelio see Tantardini, ‘Il che esso Aurelio, 195-205. 
On the seven governors of painting see Lomazzo, Idea (3), 75-77. 

11 AngelaOttino Della Chiesa first noted Gaudenzio’s influence on Aurelio, particularly with 
regard to physiognomies. Ottino Della Chiesa, San Maurizio al Monastero Maggiore, 69. 

12 The previously unnoticed analogies between the two Saint Jerome are discussed in 
Tantardini, The Brothers Luini, 1: 96-97. 

13 ‘in dolce lira / dolce canti i pensier e i tuoi disegni, / dispiegandogli in versi ornati e degni’ 
(with the sweet lyre / you gently sing your thoughts and your designs / unveiling them 
in ornate and dignified verses). Lomazzo, Rime (1), 104. Judging from Lomazzo’s verses: 
‘Quando il Lovin e il Gerbo, e tutta quanta / la nostra compagnia ... (When [Aurelio] Luini 
and Gerbo, and all our companions ...) we might infer that also Aurelio frequented Gerbo. 
Lomazzo, Rime (1), 121. On the theme of music see Winternitz, ‘Early Violins in Paintings, 
107. According to Winternitz, ‘lira’ was the shortening for lira da braccio. Winternitz 
chapter 5 and 107n1. 

14 And such was Lomazzo’s view. Lomazzo, Idea (1), 273. The extent to which music perme- 
ated Aurelio’s cultural entourage is exemplified by Giuseppe Arcimboldi’s unprecedented 
effort to represent auditory values in visible terms through the clavicembalo cromatico, 
a representation of musical octaves on paper through colours from white through the 
whole chromatic range. Levi, ‘LArcimboldi Musicista, 87-94. 
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proportion of buildings.!5 Like painting and poetry, music was also attributed 
the power to ennoble the soul and Lomazzo went so far as to define painting 
and music as twin disciplines and adopted musical terminology to explain the 
proportions of the human body. 

For his part, Aurelio’s musical education and passion are reflected through 
his incessant research into the harmony of colour, volumetric distribution, 
and proportion. Indeed, Aurelio missed no opportunity to show his skills 
in representing musica picta: from the concert of angels accompanying the 
Assumption of the Virgin, 1575-77, frescoed in the apse of the church of the 
Madonna di Campagna in Pallanza, Lake Maggiore, to the vaulted ceiling 
with Apollo Playing the Lyre (ca. 1570-80) at the Palazzo D'Adda in Settimo 
Milanese, or the exquisite friezes with Music-Making Angels (ca. 1588) on the 
tribunes of the organs in San Simpliciano in Milan. Here, notwithstanding 
the constrained pictorial field Aurelio represented a wide range of instru- 
ments, including a harp, a trombone, an organ, a clavichord, a pipe, various 
types of violins, and a serpent, as well as two fully notated canons that still 
puzzle musicologists today.!6 

Indissolubly rooted in their city’s culture, the two artists were active mostly 
in and around Milan. Giovanni Paolo’s masterpiece of painting, the Foppa 
Chapel at San Marco in Milan, still touches the viewer with its breathtaking 
Angel's Glory in the apse and the Prophets and Fall of Simon Magus (1570-71) 
located on the sidewalls. The chapel’s potent vitality collides with the fact that, 
by then, Giovanni Paolo’s ‘cruel Destiny’ had already struck: in 1570 his infa- 
mous eye disease, its precise nature still unknown, took from him his ‘beloved 
and dear light’ and within a year he was no longer able to draw and paint.!” Had 
Giovanni Paolo’s thriving artistic career not been interrupted at the young age 
of thirty-three, numerous religious and secular Milanese sites would certainly 
have been adorned by one of the most ambitious and successful painters of his 
generation. 

Aurelio too left his most notable works in Milan and its surrounding re- 
gion. Famous examples are the extensive fresco cycles that he and his work- 
shop painted in the two female Benedictine monasteries of San Maurizio al 
Monastero Maggiore—often referred to as the temple of Luinesque art—a 
cantiere that occupied him on and off between the mid-1550s and the early 


15 Wittkower ‘Musical Consonances, 113-19. 

16 The organist of San Simpliciano, Lorenzo Ghielmi, called upon his fellow musicologists to 
solve the enigma of the canon represented by Aurelio on the tribunes of the organs. See 
Ghielmi, ‘Aurelio Luini, 29. 

17 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 637-38. 
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FIGURE 4.1 
Aurelio Luini, Holy Family with Saint 
John the Baptist, 1570. Oil on canvas. 
PRIVATE COLLECTION. 

PHOTO: PAOLO E FEDERICO 
MANUSARDI, MILAN. 


15708, and San Vincenzo alle Monache, ca. 1585, also in Milan. Fine, if often un- 
derappreciated, canvases by Aurelio still located in the Milan area are the Holy 
Family with Saint John the Baptist (fig. 4.1) painted for the Carthusian Hospice 
of Porta Ticinese, 1570 (private collection, formerly in the Villa Gallarati Scotti, 
Arcore), the more sombre Lamentation over the Dead Christ, ca. 1574-80 (Santi 
Paolo e Barnaba, Milan), the Noli me tangere, ca. 1585 (Arcivescovado, Milan, for- 
merly in San Tomaso in Terra Amara, Milan), and the fully mature Martyrdom of 
Saint Thecla, 1591-92, commissioned by Milan Cathedral where it remains. 
Giovanni Paolo also worked for Santi Paolo e Barnaba, or San Barnaba, 
as the church is locally known. This can hardly be a coincidence. For San 
Barnaba—administered by the Barnabite Fathers, an order not under Carlo 
Borromeo’s control—Giovanni Paolo painted the canvas of Saint Francis 
Receiving the Stigmata with Saints Bartholomew and Bernardino, ca. 1565-70 (in 
situ) (fig. 2.10). A few years later, when Aurelio was commissioned to paint the 
Lamentation over the Dead Christ for the Chapel of the Passion, Giovanni Paolo 
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might well have recommended his friend to the Barnabites and to the sponsor 
of the chapel, Giovanni Bombello.!8 Given his influential role as the head of 
the Accademia della Val di Blenio, it is likely that patrons consulted Lomazzo 
when it came to assigning important commissions. This is particularly the 
case for cantieri located outside the direct jurisdiction of Borromeo, who no- 
tably favoured artists alien to the Academy such as the Campi. That Simone 
Peterzano (ca. 1535-99), an artist who was also aligned with Lomazzo and the 
Luini, worked in San Barnaba over the same span of years supports this hy- 
pothesis.19 Two other sites that escaped the reach of Borromeo’s long arm were 
the privately-owned Nymphaeum of Lainate and the aforementioned Palazzo 
D'Adda, both located within the province of Milan. Here, the overwhelming 
profusion of grotesques—the supreme form of art for the Blenio Academy— 
suggests that Lomazzo had a still more influential role in the choice of the art- 
ists and the iconographic programmes. (On Lomazzo’s influence on grotesque 
sculpture, see Chapter 7.) 

On the whole, it was at the Academy that Aurelio and Giovanni Paolo prob- 
ably met most frequently.”° Ironically nicknamed compa Lovign and compa 
Zavargna (Brother Wine and Brother Bagpipe), they occupied very different 
positions in the hierarchy of this idiosyncratic institution. From 1568 Lomazzo 
was the revered abate (abbot), while Aurelio was a modest facchino (porter), 
the Academy’s lowest rank. Such a humble position is more a reflection of 
Aurelio’s unpretentious character than the intellectual role he had in the insti- 
tution of which he was one of the most prestigious representatives.?! Uniting 
the Milanese cultural elite—artists, men of letters, and scientists—the lively 
academic gatherings were an arena of discussion of the latest commissions 
and an opportunity for exchange of drawings and ideas. It was probably on 
these occasions that talented draughtsmen such as Aurelio, Giovanni Paolo, 
the engraver Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla (active ca. 1569-91), and the 
Genoese painter Ottavio Semino (ca. 1527/30-1604) sketched the grotesque 
heads referred to as the Blenio heads. 


18 That Lomazzo might have influenced Bombello’s choice is also suggested in Valdonio, 
‘Nuove letture intorno a Aurelio Luini, 78. 

19 As is known, Peterzano painted the two sizeable canvases with the Stories of Saints Paul 
and Barnabas (1573-80) to decorate the walls by the high altar. 

20 For Aurelio’s affiliation to the Accademia della Val di Blenio, along with Lomazzo, 
Brambilla and Semino see Lomazzo, Rabisch, 218. 

21 Lomazzo, Rabisch, 80. In the opening of the text, Lomazzo introduces the members of the 
Academy, from those occupying the highest posts, like the abate (abbot), the consiglieri 
sapienti (wise advisors), the dodici difensori (twelve defenders), to the facchini (porters). 
Aurelio’s name is the last on the porters’ list, which names seventy-seven members in 
total. 
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In Milan—the city where they were born, spent most of their lives, and cre- 
ated their major works—Giovanni Paolo and Aurelio died eighteen months 
apart, on 27 January 1592 and 6 August 1593, respectively. In his will, Giovanni 
Paolo expressed the wish to be buried in San Vincenzo alle Monache, the fam- 
ily church frescoed by Aurelio only a few years before with a probable sponsor- 
ship from the Lomazzo family, and the subject of a sonnet in the Rime:22 


Di Aurelio Lovino. 

I tormenti e la morte del gran santo 

Che con la mola fu gettato in mare, 

Nel tempio sacro a lui con dotte e rare 

Maniere espresse al Castel Giove a canto 

Il giovane Lovino; e seppe tanto 

Co'l penn[n]ello adoprar, che viva appare 
Listoria, e 1 màrtir sembra al cielo alzare 
Gl’occhi e la voce in mezzo il duolo e 1 pianto.?3 


(On Aurelio Luini. / The torments and the death of the great saint / who 
with the millstone was thrown into the sea, / In his sacred temple with 
rare and learned / Manner, expressed near the Palazzo Ducale / The young 
Luini; and he was so talented / With the brush, that the story seems / 
Alive, and the martyr appears to raise / His eyes and voice heavenward in 
the midst of anguish and tears.) 


This sonnet introduces the second theme of this study, that of the interrelation 
between Aurelio and Giovanni Paolo deduced from the information on the for- 
mer in the writings of the latter. The passages on Aurelio’s life and oeuvre dot- 
ting the Trattato (1584), the Rime (1587), the Rabisch (1589), and the Idea (1590) 
are the richest literary sources on Bernardino’s most talented son.24 With 
acumen, wit, and exceptional perception—the qualities exuding from his ex- 
traordinary Self-Portrait as Abbot of the Accademia della Val di Blenio, ca. 1568 
(Pinacoteca di Brera, Milan) (see fig. 2.9)—Giovanni Paolo documented the 
contemporary Milanese artistic scene. Lomazzo’s references to Aurelio might 


22 Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura, 326. 

23 Lomazzo, Rime (1), m. 

24 The Historia dell'antichità di Milano (1592) and the Nobiltà di Milano (1595) by Paolo 
Morigia are the other sources of first-hand information on Aurelio. An admirer of his 
work, Morigia is informative on Aurelio’s art and persona rather than exploring the roots 
of his aesthetic. 
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be divided in two types: those concerning the aesthetic principles informing 
his work, and those providing insights on Aurelio’s life and career. Giovanni 
Paolo dedicated to Aurelio two virtually identical sonnets in the Rime and in 
the Rabisch: 


Quella prontezza del disegno, quando 
Risorse in voi, ella rinacque al mondo; 
Et a pochi o a nessun vi fa secondo, 
Mentre ite l’invenzioni accompagnando 
E gli atti con decoro dintornando, 

Con rara anotomia, con stil profondo 
Di lumi, d'ombre e di riflessi, il fondo 
De l’arte e col pennel dotto toccando. 
Taccio i motti, gl’affetti, i scorti e i gesti 
Ch’apresentate co sì gran furore 

E'l colorare con salda ragione, 

Poco intesa da quei che son sì desti 

In dare a l’opre sue vita e colore: 

E in ciò lo studio lor tutto si pone.?5 


(That fervour with drawing, when resurrected with you, it was reborn to 
the world; / and you are second to none, / while you accompany the in- 
ventions and the actions with decorum, / with great anatomy, with pro- 
found style / of light, shadows and reflections reaching the peak / of the 
art and with the learned brush. / Not to mention the moti, the feelings, 
the foreshortenings and the gestures / that you represent with such great 
furor / and the colouring with sound reasoning, / little understood by 
those who are so ready / to give their works life and colour: / and in this 
rests all their study.) 


Arguably, this sonnet encapsulates the fundamental tenets of Aurelio’s art. 
Giovanni Paolo mentions Aurelio’s first quality, first: his prontezza del disegno’ 
or fervour with drawing, which made him one of the finest draughtsmen of his 
generation, and ‘second to none’ in Lomazzo’s words. Next, Lomazzo hints at 
another crucial principle of Aurelio’s art, his ‘invenzioni’ Lomazzo admired 
Aurelio for his clever inventions: not stratagems to surprise the viewer but, 


25 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 11-12. This sonnet reappears with minimal variations in Lomazzo, 
Rabisch (1), 152. 
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rather, the intellectual schemes informing his compositions, the Ideas. This 
explains Lomazzo’s emphasis on drawing and why he admired Aurelio above 
his older brothers Giovanni Pietro and Evangelista.28 Lomazzo also praises 
Aurelio’s ‘decoro’ in the representation of actions and events, or atti.2” He 
goes on to list other essential qualities of Aurelio’s art, such as anatomy, style, 
chiaroscuro, moti or movements of the soul, expressions, gestures, and scorci 
or foreshortening, that were depicted by Aurelio with fervent passion or furore, 
a trait balanced by Aurelio’s colouring with ‘salda ragione’ (sound reasoning). 

A passage summing up Aurelio’s pictorial qualities is the commentary on 
the fresco, now lost, on the façade of the Luogo Pio della Misericordia in Milan. 
The same excerpt also mentions Giovanni Pietro Gnocchi (1553-1609) who re- 
mained Aurelio’s faithful collaborator until the death of his master: 


Passing now to Milan, we have Aurelio Luini, not inferior to his father 
in any respect, as many of his paintings demonstrate. Among these, a 
painting in particular deserves to be mentioned with praise, the one he 
depicted on the façade of the Misericordia, situated on the main street 
in the Porta Comasina neighbourhood, near San Tomaso in Terra Amara. 
There, in a limited space, he painted a large number of figures using the 
power of this art with which he was born, along with the knowledge of 
anatomy that he possesses in great depth. In this work, he also portrayed 
a visual perspective extremely gratifying to the spectator: God the Father 
descends with angels, depicted above the acts of charity performed by 
those below—some figures offer bread, others wine, and all sorts of 
vegetables to people scattered all about, some lame, others blind, some 
crippled or otherwise handicapped, who receive the alms as best as they 
can manage depending on their condition. Colored with great care and 
lighted very intelligently, this work is decorated by two terms in chiar- 
oscuro on either side, and above them, two women executed in the same 


26 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 103-4: Di Bernardino Lovino [...] / E a questa mèta corre / Ciascun de 
i tre vostri figliuol, tra’ quali / Evangelista e Pietro sono uguali / Nel pinger; ma più vali / 
Tu, Aurelio, la cui mente più alto aspira, / Come per l’opre tue si vede e mira. / Oltre ch'in 
dolce lira / Dolce canti i pensier e i tuoi disegni, / Dispiegandogli in versi ornati e degni. / 
E perché ognun vi insegni / Tutti tre siete di pel biondo e vago; / Qual fu del vostro genitor 
l’imago (On Bernardino Luini [...] And at this goal also aim your three children, of whom 
Evangelista and [Giovanni] Pietro are equally skilled in painting; but worthier are you, 
Aurelio, whose mind aims higher. You play the lyre sweetly and sing your thoughts and 
designs with ornate and dignified verses. And all of you are fair and beautiful, the image 
of your late father). 

27 On Lomazzo’s concept of decorum, including the decoro degli atti, see, in particular, 
Lomazzo, Libro dei sogni, 233. 
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manner with great artistry, for which Luini continues to receive more and 
more honors every day. Under his tutelage, Pietro Gnocchi has become 
excellent, as the exceptional things seen in his works clearly prove.?8 


A final case in point are Giovanni Paolo’s mentions of the drawings by Leonardo 
in Aurelio’s possession.29 These—The Virgin and Child with Saint Anne and the 
Infant Saint John the Baptist or The Burlington House Cartoon (fig. 4.2) now at 
the National Gallery of London and an untraced libricciuolo of some fifty gro- 
tesque heads—probably passed from Bernardino’s hands to those of his elder 


28 English translation in Lomazzo, Idea (3), 170. For the text in Italian see Lomazzo, (1), 
369-70: ‘Or passando a Milano vè Aurelio Lovini, non inferiore del padre in alcune parti, 
sí come ben l’ha dimostrato in molte sue pitture, tra le quali è degna d'essere con lode 
nominata quella ch'egli ha dipinto sopra la facciata della Misericordia, lungo il Corso di 
Porta Comasina, appresso a S. Tomaso in Terra Amara, ove ha dipinto, in poco spacio, gran 
quantità di figure per forza di quell’arte, con la quale egli par essere nato, oltre la notomia 
ch'egli fondamentalmente possiede. E quivi ha egli ancora espresso una prospettiva gra- 
tissima a chi la vede, con un Dio Padre che discende con gli angioli sopra la carità di quelli 
ch'egli ha dipinto al basso, quali porgono chi pane e chi vino, e di tutte le sorti di legumi ai 
sparsi ivi d’ogn’intorno, quali zoppi, quali ciechi e quali infermi et altrimenti mal adotti, 
che prendono la limosina secondo il potere che hanno conforme allo stato loro. E per 
ornamento di quest'opera colorata con gran cura et allumata con soma ragione, vi sono da 
le parti due termini di chiaro e scuro, e sopra loro due donne fatte all’istessa maniera con 
molto artificio; il quale egli si è sempre ito acquistando maggior onor di tempo in tempo; 
sotto la cui disciplina è fatto eccellente Pietro Gnocco, come le cose rare che si vedono 
nell’opere sue, ne rendono chiarissimo testimonio” 

29 Twice, Lomazzo mentions Leonardo’s booklet of grotesque heads as being in Aurelio’s 
possession. The first mention is in the Trattato, Book 6, Chapter 33: ‘il quale [Leonardo] 
perciò molto si dilettò di disegnare vecchi e villani e villane diformi che ridessero, i quali 
si veggono ancora in diversi luoghi, tra quali forsi da cinquanta, designati di sua mano, 
ne tiene Aurelio Lovino uno libricciuolo. (He [Leonardo] much enjoyed drawing old de- 
formed laughing peasants, whom one can still see in various places, among them perhaps 
fifty, drawn by him, are owned by Aurelio Lovino in a small sketchbook). See Lomazzo, 
Trattato (1), 315. The second mention appears in the Idea in which Lomazzo reiterates 
that Aurelio owned a small book of teste caricate by Leonardo: ‘E la medesima eccellenza 
[Leonardo] ha mostrato ancora nel comporre figure brutte e monstruose, con bellissi- 
mo e diverso garbo, secondo che se landava imaginando con quel suo genio che nella 
Divinità continuamente rimirava. Le quali sono sparse per tutto il mondo, oltra quelle 
disignate co'l lapis rosso, che tiene Aurelio Lovino, pittore milanese; ove ne sono alcune 
che ridono tanto alla gagliarda per forza d'un arte grandissima che appena lo può far 
listessa natura! Lomazzo, Idea (1), 290. (And the same excellence [Leonardo] has dem- 
onstrated also in composing ugly and monstruous figures, with wonderful and diverse 
touch, as he imagined them with his genius always reflected in the Divinity. These figures 
are spread around the world, besides those drawn with red pencil belonging to Aurelio 
Lovino, Milanese painter, where some are laughing more heartily, thanks to extraordinary 
skill, than is possible in real life.) For the English translation see Lomazzo, Idea (3), 89. 
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FIGURE 4.2 

Leonardo da Vinci, The Virgin and Child with Saint 
Anne and the Infant Saint John the Baptist (The 
Burlington House Cartoon), ca. 1499-1500. Charcoal 
(and wash?) heightened with white chalk on paper, 
mounted on canvas, 141.5 x 104.6 cm. 

PHOTO: © THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


sons and eventually Aurelio. Their accounts scattered through Lomazzo's writ- 
ings embody the familiarity between the two artists, and also the profound 
interest in Leonardo that was shared by the Blenio academicians. Indeed, 
Aurelio’s reflections on Leonardo’s cartoon are reverberated in his numer- 
ous studies of the Holy Family, such as the Page of Studies, including a Holy 
Family, ca. 1570 (Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe degli Uffizi, Florence) (fig. 4.3). 
Both this and the precious booklet of grotesque heads in red chalk—a draw- 
ing technique that Lomazzo credits to Leonardo —must have been the subject 
of inspiring discussions at the Academy, particularly when sketching the 
Blenio heads.?° 

The numerous parallels highlighted thus far imply that the affinities be- 
tween Aurelio and Giovanni Paolo transcended the inevitable overlaps of two 
contemporary painters living in the same city, and extended to the heart of 
their aesthetic. In the realm of drawing, the example of the aforementioned 
Blenio heads is to the point. Approximately ten drawings of this kind are 
currently attributed to Aurelio. Those by Lomazzo account for less than a 
handful.*! Probably drawn between 1560 and 1570, the decade comprised be- 
tween the foundation of the Accademia della Val di Blenio and the onset of 


30 For recent analysis of Aurelio’s Blenio heads see Tantardini, ‘On the Grotesque, 215-24. 

31 The author presented a study of Lomazzo’s Blenio heads at the Annual Meeting of the 
Renaissance Society of America (New Orleans 2018), within the conference session 
Grotesque Heads in Renaissance and Early Modern Italy co-organised by the editors of this 
volume. 
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FIGURE 4.3 

Aurelio Luini, Page of 
Studies, including a Holy 
Family, ca. 1570. Pen and 
brown ink and brown 
wash on beige paper, 
23.7 x 18.9 cm. Gabinetto 
Disegni e Stampe degli 
Uffizi, Florence. 

PHOTO: COURTESY OF 
MIBACT. 


Lomazzo's eye disease, they often bear inscriptions in the peculiar Milanese 
dialect used in the Rabisch. Given their stylistic coherence, similar date, and 
small format, they might well have been conceived as a series and bound in an 
album that was later dismembered. These extemporary sketches are particu- 
larly relevant to the purpose of this present volume, because it is highly likely 
that Aurelio and Giovanni Paolo drew them whilst they were together at the 
academic gatherings. They are a palpitant proof of their artistic kinship as well 
as a testimony to the ironic spirit of the Academy. They confirm the academi- 
cians’ evergreen devotion to Leonardo, the father of the genre and, ultimately, 
they mirror Aurelio’s and Giovanni Paolo’s neoplatonic vision of drawing as 
manifestation of the Idea, or the concept that drawing is the field in which the 
artist first expresses his disegno mentale. 

The project of the Nymphaeum of Lainate (1585-89) appears to further 
strengthen the links between Aurelio and Giovanni Paolo. This magnificent 
garden of delights with grottos, fountains, and a profusion of grotesques 
constructed for Pirro Visconti Borromeo some 15 km northwest of Milan 
united a group of talented artists which included the architect Martino Bassi 
(ca. 1542-91), the sculptor Francesco Brambilla (1530-99), and the painter 
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FIGURE 4.4 

Giulio Cesare Procaccini, Study 
of Three Male Heads, ca. 1590. 
Black chalk with traces of white 
heightening on gray paper, 

39 x 24.7 cm. 

PRIVATE COLLECTION. 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE 
OWNER 


Camillo Procaccini (ca. 1561-1629). As argued by Alessandro Morandotti, 
Lomazzo was probably the iconographic advisor.82 Invited by Pirro to Milan, 
the Procaccini family frequented the entourage of the influential member of 
the Accademia della Val di Blenio who no doubt introduced them to Giovanni 
Paolo and Aurelio among other academicians. The striking similarities be- 
tween a group of early drawings by Giulio Cesare Procaccini (1574-1625), such 
as the unpublished Study of Three Male Heads, ca. 1590 (private collection) 
(fig. 4.4) and Aurelio’s graphic style suggests that the two artists were engaged 
in a lively artistic dialogue during these years. Acting as a trade union between 


32 Although unsupported by documentary evidence, Morandotti’s proposal is highly con- 
vincing and it is widely accepted among scholars. See Morandotti, Milano Profana, 
135-36. 
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the two, it was probably Lomazzo who recommended the young and gifted 
Giulio Cesare to expand his graphic training under Aurelio’s guidance.33 

As in the field of drawing, also in that of painting it is yet another profane 
cantiere—the Palazzo D'Adda (ca. 1570-80) located in Settimo Milanese about 
10 km west of Milan—that demonstrates the aesthetic interrelation between 
Giovanni Paolo’s theory and Aurelio’s art. The commission probably came from 
Costanzo 11 d’Adda (1526-75), the father of the famous art collector Francesco 
II, one of the most powerful cavalieri of seventeenth-century Milan.34 Within 
the walls of this private residence, Aurelio and his workshop freely expressed 
their artistry in an exquisite iconographic programme that was conceived, 
in the author’s view, together with Lomazzo, who probably covered a role 
similar to that he performed at the Nymphaeum of Lainate in the mid-late 
1580s.35 

The frescoes decorate the ground floor of the palace.3$ Originally, the paint- 
ings probably covered the walls entirely, but, except for the Sala d'Apollo and 
some remnants above a fireplace in the Sala di Venere e Vulcano, only the fres- 
coes on the vaults remain intact. The iconography varies from allegory and her- 
aldry to landscape and mythology, most likely in accordance with the original 
function of each room. Approaching the palace from the front courtyard, the 
visitor is welcomed by the impressive family coat of arms emblazoned in fresco 
above the entrance to the Sala Conciliare. Inside, the vault of the hall show- 
cases the depictions of two additional coats of arms alternated with trompe 
l'oeil apertures. Decorating the balustrades of these illusionistic openings are 
peacocks and monkeys on leashes, referring respectively to immortality and 
virtue dominating over lascivious instincts. Eight impressive heads of dream- 
ing and laughing fauns (fig. 4.5) recall the oneiric themes treated by Lomazzo 
in his Libro dei sogni (ca. 1563).87 Two standing, winged female figures blow- 
ing trumpets personify allegories of fame (fig. 4.6) and their depiction recall 
Lomazzo’s iconographic instructions: ‘la fama dipinsero gli antichi in forma 
di donna talor vestita d’un panno sottile [...] con una stridevole tromba alla 
bocca’ (the ancients depicted fame as a woman sometimes dressed with a 
thin drapery [...] with a strident trumpet in her mouth).38 Monochromatic 
medallions with profile portraits, presumably representing past and present 


33 The author is currently preparing a paper in which discusses the hypothesis of Giulio 
Cesare Procaccini’s informal graphic apprenticeship under Aurelio Luini. 

34 Fora detailed study on the D’Adda family see Leydi, La famiglia d'Adda di Sale. 

35 Morandotti, Milano profana, 136. 

36 On the frescoes see also Angeleri, ‘Settimo Milanese, 217-26, which proposes a date 
around 1575-80 and to identify the palace as the venue of the Arcadia of Bareggio. 

37 Lomazzo, Libro dei sogni, 77. 

38 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 520. 
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FIGURE 4.5 

Aurelio Luini, Head of a Faun, 
ca. 1570-80. Fresco. Palazzo 
D’Adda, Settimo Milanese. 
PHOTO: MAURO MAGLIANI, 
PADUA 


FIGURE 4.6 

Aurelio Luini, Allegory of Fame, 
ca. 1570-80. Fresco. Palazzo 
D’Adda, Settimo Milanese. 
PHOTO: MAURO MAGLIANI, 
PADUA 
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FIGURE 4.7 Aurelio Luini, Dead Christ, ca. 1580. Pen and brown ink on cream paper, 
21 x 30 cm. Current location unknown. 
PHOTO: TRINITY FINE ART LTD. 


members of the Borromeo d'Adda clan, complete an iconographic programme 
that could not express more clearly the family’s pride and aspiration toward 
the ranks of nobility. 

Flanking the Sala Conciliare are two smaller halls frescoed with open land- 
scapes, fantastic grotesques, and an impressive array of arms and armour. The 
vault of the Sala delle Armi is decorated with four foreshortened putti sup- 
porting a painted oculus, which creates a convincing illusionistic effect recall- 
ing that of Mantegna’s famed Camera Picta. As one of the seven governors in 
Lomazzo’s ideal Temple of Painting, Mantegna was regarded as a supreme 
master in many fields, above all in perspective, and the reference to his work 
here is not an isolated case in Aurelio’s repertory. Indeed, his drawing of the 
Dead Christ, ca. 1580 (current location unknown) (fig. 4.7) shows a conscious 
effort to replicate the extreme foreshortening of Mantegna’s dead Christ in the 
famous Brera Lamentation.>9 

For the wide array of arms and armour that they depicted, Aurelio and his 
brothers found ample sources of inspiration among the prosperous Milanese 
armourers’ workshops, such as that of Filippo Negroli (ca. 1510-79). Their ad- 
miration for such artefacts and those of the applied arts is also seen in the 


39 Testori, Dessins Anciens, cat. no. 11 (as Aurelio Luini). See also Tantardini, ‘The Brothers 
Luini’ cat. no. DA163. 
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FIGURE 4.8 Aurelio Luini, Venus and Cupid, ca. 1570-80. Fresco. Palazzo D’Adda, 
Settimo Milanese. 
PHOTO: MAURO MAGLIANI, PADUA 


nearby Sala di Venere e Vulcano, where the fresco of Vulcan’s Forge prominently 
features a shining helmet, and that of Venus and Cupid (fig. 4.8) an elaborate 
golden vase.*° Such insertions do not simply reflect appreciation for these ex- 
traordinary objets dart or Aurelio’s well-known contacts with the artisans of 
the applied arts. Arguably, they also subtly refer to the d’Adda family’s origins 
in the textile trade between Milan and Spain to their social rise among one of 
the city’s most distinguished families of merchants and bankers. They exem- 
plify that class of homines novi praised by Paolo Morigia in his Nobilta di Milano 
(1595) which flourished in Milan during the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury following the strong economic rise of the Duchy. 

Located in the left wing of the palace is the astounding Sala d'Apollo. This 
is the only area of the palazzo in which later plasterwork has been removed 
from the walls to reveal the landscapes painted underneath. The flying figure 
of Apollo dominates the vault. Covered by fluent drapery and dancing to the 


40 A further example of the representation of objects from the applied arts in Aurelio’s 
painting is the fine ointment pot depicted by Magdalene’s feet in the aforementioned 
Noli me tangere, Arcivescovado, Milan, formerly in San Tomaso in Terra Amara, Milan. 
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FIGURE 4.9 

Aurelio Luini, Allegory of 
Putti, ca. 1570—80. Fresco. 
Palazzo D’Adda, Settimo 
Milanese. 

PHOTO: MAURO 
MAGLIANI, PADUA 


sound of the lyre that he is holding, the noblest of Greek gods is surrounded 
by chanting sirens and fighting tritons. Representing temptation and furor, the 
sirens and tritons are dominated by Apollo who, by contrast, embodies the el- 
evation of intellect. Arguably, this scheme symbolises a psicomachia, or a fight 
of the soul, in which virtue triumphs over vice. Holding symbols of the four 
elements, the putti painted in each corner of the room imply that such skir- 
mishes occur within the realm of the natural world. The presence of the four 
elements recalls the practice of alchemy advocated by Lomazzo, and an inter- 
est evidently shared by Aurelio. Above the fireplace is an intriguing Allegory of 
Putti (fig. 4.9). Here, a tree loaded with fruit virtually divides the pictorial field 
into two sections. To the left, is a fertile landscape with a mountain topped by 
a village. To the right, is a watery landscape dominated by a barren mountain. 
A cartiglio showing the motto ‘FATIS AGIMUR’ hangs from the tree trunk, 
reminding the viewer that fate controls the destiny of mankind. Two putti ani- 
mate the scene: one is picking fruit from the tree, while the other has fallen to 
the ground in the attempt to reach a fruit. These references to Christianity—the 
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tree of life and the risks associated with picking fruit—imply that the pagan 
message of fatis agimur is not in contradiction with the Christian view. 

One may imagine that the family reserved the more formal Sala Conciliare 
for official receptions, whereas concerts, dances, and private gatherings took 
place in the more intimate Sala d'Apollo. That Aurelio followed Lomazzo's 
iconographic norms contained in the Trattato reinforces the thesis that the re- 
fined programme of the Palazzo D'Adda was conceived together by the two art- 
ists. Indeed, the figure of Apollo, the allegories of Fame, the putti, and the fauns 
show awareness of Lomazzo’s instructions. Careful reflection on Lomazzian 
art theory is not the only leitmotif of these frescoes. Each hall is decorated 
with an entrancing profusion of grotesques, carefully planned in their colour 
scheme and type. 

The numerous and profound consonances between Aurelio and Giovanni 
Paolo highlighted in this study prove that, throughout their lives, they cultivated 
a meaningful personal friendship, and that Giovanni Paolo actively promoted 
Aurelio’s career through praise in his writings, recommendations to influential 
patrons, and collaborations as iconographic deus ex machina. Furthermore, 
the correspondence between Giovanni Paolo's theory and Aurelio’s work 
in drawings and paintings indicate that Lomazzo’s art precepts and instruc- 
tions were essential for Aurelio’s in formulating his schemes. Throughout 
his life, Giovanni Paolo was Aurelio’s intellectual alter ego. On the one hand, 
Lomazzo provided Aurelio (and other artists of his circle) with an exhaustive 
artistic theory that, thanks to its codified rules, answered virtually any ques- 
tion a painter might raise. On the other hand, Aurelio’s art demonstrates the 
application of Lomazzo’s practical norms, from the fundamental concepts of 
invenzione down to the representation of iconographic details. Although they 
operated in separate yet complementary areas—Lomazzo, after his blindness, 
on the theoretical side and Aurelio on the practical—they jointly negotiated 
a balance between an aesthetic founded on the restrictive paradigms of the 
Counter Reformation and the neoplatonic Idea which advocates imaginative 
and free expression. 
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CHAPTER 5 


‘De la gran Cantona i chiari honori’: Caterina 
Cantoni, Lomazzo, and the Accademia della 
Val di Blenio 


Silvia Mausoli 


... le lodi della famosa Catarina Cantona, nobile donna della città di 
Milano, ma più nobile per il suo rarissimo ingegno e per l'eccellenza 
dell’arte di ricamar sopra la tela et il rete; nella quale non è per aver mai 
alcun pari, né ha avuto a tempi avanti, che si favoleggino i poeti della sua 
Aragne.! 


1 The Art of Embroidery in Sixteenth-Century Milan 


During the sixteenth century, the luxury arts in Milan were among the most 
sought after in Europe. Armourers, foundry-men, goldsmiths, crystal carvers 
and engravers, and manuscript illuminators were internationally recognised as 
leaders in skill, quality, and taste. Prominent among these artisans were those 
embroiderers whose ability was likened to needle-painting or dipinger con 
l'ago. The professional workshops in Milan were primarily a male dominated 
sphere and embroideries executed by women were generally relegated to vir- 
tuous amateurism. An extraordinary exception was Caterina Cantoni (1542— 
1601)? the celebrated ‘noblewoman with the needle’ whose expertise drew royal 
patronage.? Although little is known about her life, she was acknowledged 


Sincere thanks to Rossana Sacchi, Maria Teresa Binaghi Olivari, Silvio Leydi, and all who 

made this research possible. 

1 ‘... praise of the famous Caterina Cantona, noble woman of the city of Milan, and even no- 
bler for her rare inventive genius and excellence in the art of embroidery on canvas and 
loose-woven cloth, in which she has never been equalled nor shall be, let the poets tell of her 
Arachne [embroidery].)’ Lomazzo, Idea (1), 372. 

2 As quoted in the title above. Lomazzo, Rime, 115. 

Morigia, La nobilta di Milano, 299. 
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among the most famous artists of the day, and, in Milan, renowned connois- 
seurs including Lomazzo and the Jesuate historian Paolo Morigia noted her 
skills. First mentioned in Lomazzo’s Rime (1587), Caterina was praised as a 
master of her craft alongside the acclaimed Scipione Delfinone (ca. 1520-90).4 

Lomazzo discussed Caterina’s work in the Idea (1590) in which he com- 
mended her technique and unparalleled ability stating that is was ‘not less 
difficult or noble and liberal than painting.” As a leading example of her super- 
lative work, he mentioned a fruttiero dated to 1590, unfortunately we have no 
trace of this work.® This is described as portraying the abdication of Charles v 
and the coronation of his son Philip 11. Lomazzo also described an embroidery 
depicting the mythological contest between Pallas and Arachne and scenes of 
the excellence and infamies of the gods.” In 1994, Maria Teresa Binaghi Olivari 
identified this work as the two embroideries known as The Loves of Jupiter 
(Museum Angewandte Kunst, Frankfurt) (fig. 5.1) and The Loves of Neptune 
(Museum of Applied Arts, Vienna) (fig. 5.2). Today, they are jointly referred to 
as the Arachne Embroidery.8 Another embroidery, The Four Continents and the 
Four Elements, ca. 1590-1601 (Palazzo Madama, Turin), was also recently given 
to Caterina.? This and the Arachne Embroidery are the only works that have 
been attributed to her.!° 

Caterina is best known for inventing the double satin stitch, an embroi- 
dery technique that renders an identical image on both sides of the cloth. 
(figs. 5.2-3). She used a range of colourful threads in silk, silver, and gold ap- 
plied to a linen support prepared with an underdrawing design. Her stiches 
vary in length and are arranged irregularly to modulate chiaroscuro effects 
achieved through chromatic passages. In her honour, Lomazzo dubbed this 


4 ‘Al Delfinone, et a la gran Cantona, nelricamar mastri eccellenti e rari.’ (To Delfinone and to 
the great Cantona, most excellent and rare masters of embroidery.), Lomazzo, Rime, 541. 

5 ‘... non men difficile che nobile e liberale, della pittura? Lomazzo, Idea (1), 373. 

6 The term fruttiero was used from the late sixteenth century to refer to embroidered table- 


cloths displayed during banquets and royal celebrations. Covarrubias Orozco, Tesoro de la 
lengua castellana o espanol. 

7 ‘Contrasto tra Pallade et Aragne, e l'eccellenza e i vituperi dei Dei.’ Lomazzo, Idea (1), 372. 
It is not clear what functional purpose the Arachne Embroidery served. Such gifts were 
exchanged among the courts of Europe during formal visits and ceremonies. When con- 
sidering its inherent value—in both the quality and the quantity of golden thread used 
as well as its refined iconographic subject matter—it need not serve a practical purpose 
beyond that of display. Moreover, the aesthetic criteria of symmetry and the complete 
meaning of the imagery suggest that there are no other embroidered fragments to this 
work beyond the two noted panels. 

Binaghi Olivari, ‘I ricamatori milanesi) 104-5. Lomazzo, Idea (1), 372. 
Bovenzi, ‘Tovaglie o fruttiere? 152-55; Mausoli, ‘Caterina Cantoni e l'iconografia, 18-35. 

10 Bovenzi, ‘Non pur fiori e fogliami 14-19; Mausoli, ‘Caterina Cantoni e l'iconografia, 
18-35. 
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FIGURE 5.1 Embroideress: Caterina Cantoni, Designer: Camillo Procaccini, 
Arachne Embroidery: Loves of Jupiter, 1590. Double satin stitch 
embroidery with polychrome silk, gold, and silver on linen, 

61 x 91 cm. 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF MUSEUM ANGEWANDTE KUNST, 
FRANKFURT 


FIGURE 5.2 Embroideress: Caterina Cantoni, Designer: Camillo Procaccini, 
Arachne Embroidery: Loves of Neptune, 1590. Double satin stitch 
embroidery with polychrome silk, gold, and silver on linen, 61.5 
x 91 cm. 
MAK-MUSEUM OF APPLIED ARTS, VIENNA. PHOTO: ©MAK/ 


GEORG MAYER 
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FIGURE 5.3 
Embroideress: Caterina 
Cantoni, Designer: 
Camillo Procaccini, detail 
of Tyro and Enipeus in 
Arachne Embroidery: 
Loves of Neptune, 1590. 
Double satin stitch 
embroidery with 
polychrome silk, gold, 
and silver on linen. 
MAK-MUSEUM OF 
APPLIED ARTS, VIENNA. 
PHOTO: AUTHOR 


technique the ‘Cantoni stitch'!! This working method requires exceptional 
skill and allows no margin for error, and it was for this ability that Caterina 
became the most celebrated embroideress in Europe. Indeed, she was widely 
admired by avid collectors such as the Infanta Caterina of Austria; Christina 
of Denmark; Dorothea of Lorraine, the Duchess of Brunswick; and her niece 
Christine of Lorraine, the Grand Duchess of Tuscany.!2 

Among Caterina’s most prestigious patrons were Charles Emmanuel I, the 
Duke of Savoy, and his wife the Infanta Catalina Micaela of Spain. In his col- 
lection of madrigals titled Tela Cangiante (1603), Annibale Guasco praised 
Caterina as the leading figure in Milanese needlework within the Savoyard 
court.!3 Her exceptional skills, refined subject matter, and reputation were such 


11 Lomazzo, Idea (1), 372. 

12 Lomazzo, Idea (1), 372; Morigia, Historia della antichità di Milano, 674-75. 

13 On Caterina’s connections in Turin, see Guasco, Tela cangiante; Binaghi Olivari, ‘I ricami 
dell’Infanta, 359-70; Mausoli, ‘Caterina Cantoni e l'iconografia, 18-35; Bava and Pagella, 
Le meraviglie del mondo. 
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that following the Infanta’s death, the duke continued to sponsor Caterina, 
purchasing two embroideries that he presented to Margaret of Austria in 
1599.4 Morigia stated that Caterina’s skill was a ‘miraculous virtue on top of 
all the others that a noblewoman should possess, which makes all princesses 
in Europe favourable to her, adding that many a noblewoman attempted to 
replicate her technique in vain.!5 

Reportedly, the Cantoni stitch was first used in 1577 to produce a chalice 
veil for a group of Capuchin fathers.!5 It is believed that Caterina completed 
more than thirty embroideries for churches in Milan and elsewhere, but this 
vast production has yet to be identified.!” Her mastery was noted by contem- 
porary scholars such as Ludovico Settala (1550-1633), who devoted a passage to 
Caterina in his scientific treatise De margaritis nuper ex India ad nos allatis ei- 
usdem Iuditium iterum impressum.!8 In this, Settala described how spider webs 
were created and how humans learned to spin by observing nature, slowly 
refining this technique through the art of embroidery and inventing differ- 
ent types of stitches with the most notable and innovative of these being the 
Cantoni stitch.! This reference was possibly the result of his association with 
Caterina’s son, the jurist Pietro Cantoni. Both he and Settala were members of 
the Accademia degli Inquieti, a Milanese literary academy founded in 1594 by 
Muzio Sforza Colonna, the Marquess of Caravaggio. Other members included 
Giovan Battista Visconti and Giacomo Antonio Tassani.2° In the De margaritis, 
Settala described Caterina’s embroidery as the mimesis of nature through arti- 
fice, a theme at the centre of various eclectic literary collections relating to the 
Early Modern Wunderkammer. His son Manfredo later established the Settala 
Museum, an encyclopaedic collection of art and naturalia (it now forms part 
of the collection at the Pinacoteca Ambrosiana in Milan) that included, among 


14 ASMa, Archivio Gonzaga, folder 1723, published in Bertolotti, Le arti minori alla corte di 
Mantova, 201; Piccinelli, Le collezioni Gonzaga, 292-93. 

15 ‘Una sua miracolosa virtù, oltre alle molt’altre che a donna nobile s'appartengono, e 
che la rendono grata a quante Principesse hà la nostra Europa. Morigia, La nobiltà di 
Milano, 299. 

16 Morigia does not specify the monastery in question. Morigia, Historia 675. 

17 Caterina reportedly gave many of her works to ecclesiastical institutions. Morigia, La 
nobiltà di Milano, 299. The attempt to identify works attributed to Caterina is problem- 
atic. A survey of embroidered sixteenth-century objects housed within Lombard collec- 
tions (those digitised) in association with the Soprintendenza of Milan (excluding the 
provinces of Brescia and Mantua) indicated that none of the objects resembled the style 
or technique of Caterina as established by the Arachne Embroidery. 

18 Settala, Analyticarum et animalisticarum disertationum, 7-8. 

19 Settala, Analyticarum et animalisticarum disertationum, 7-8. 

20 Morigia, La nobiltà di Milano, 297; Bendiscioli, ‘Politica, amministrazione e religione, 464; 
Albonico, ‘Profilo delle Accademie, 109; Albonico and Pestarino, ‘Leta di Carlo Borromeo, 
107-11. 
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its other curiosities, a selection of baskets woven from bark material described 
as alla Cantona, the mere mention of this is indicative of Caterina’s fame.” 
However, after the plague of 1630, which tore apart Milan’s social and cultural 
fabric, literary references to Caterina ceased.22 Over a century later, Filippo 
Argelati in his Bibliotheca scriptorum mediolanensium (1745)—a critical source 
regarding the most eminent Milanese scholars—notes Caterina in relation to 
her father-in-law Pietro Cantoni and her husband Bartolomeo.?3 


2 Origins of the Embroideress Caterina Leuca Cantoni 


Apart from early literary references, there exists little documented evidence 
regarding Caterina. Perhaps because of this, by the nineteenth century her 
identity became confused with another leading female artist, the Cremonese 
painter, Sofonisba Anguissola (1532-1625).24 The two shared certain similari- 
ties: both had received a fine education allowing them to follow their artistic 
passions, both were celebrated by the literati, and they were both related by 
marriage, albeit not directly acquainted.25 While Sofonisba left Cremona for 
Spain in 1559, Caterina remained in Milan. 

New archival evidence reveals that Caterina Leuca Cantoni was born in 
1542.76 She was the first daughter of the renowned Milanese goldsmith Giovan 
Ambrogio Leuco and his wife Anna da Ponte.?” In 1560, Leuco was elected 


21 ‘6 cesta di corteccia di albero intrecciata come di punti alla cantona col manico di certa 
cordicella fatta a rete’ Terzago and Scarabelli, Museo o galeria adunata dal sapere, 242. 

22 Ripamonti, La peste di Milano del 1630. 

23 Argelati, Bibliotheca scriptorum mediolanensium, 276. 

24 For example, sources that refer to Caterina and Sofonisba together at Philip 11 ‘s court in 
Madrid include Orlandi, ‘Catterina Cantoni, 119; Thieme and Becker, ‘Caterina, Cantoni, 
5:529; Staps, ‘Cantoni (Cantona) Catterina, 16:196. 

25 Caterina son, Pietro, married Agata Ponzoni, the daughter of Sigismondo Ponzoni. He 
was the brother of Bianca Ponzoni, Sofonisba’s mother. Agata and Pietro had two chil- 
dren named Carlo Maria and Caterina. ASMi, Senato Fedecommessi, folder 157, file 1, 
19 September 1647. According to notarial deeds dated to 1591, Asdrubale Anguissola and 
Sigismondo Ponzoni (Sofonisba’s uncle and also Pietro Cantoni’s father-in-law) visited her 
in Genoa where she lived for an extended period of time. Sacchi, ‘Sofonisba Anguissola, 
71-74. 

26 ASDMI Section x, S. Sepolcro Iv, Parish of S. Mattia alla Moneta, n. 6: Status animarum 
1576. 

27 ASMi, Notarile, folder 14359, 22 February 1584. According to documents, Anna da Ponte 
was Caterina’s mother, whereas Caterina’s two younger siblings, Azimio and Antonia, were 
the product of Giovanni Ambrogio’s subsequent marriage to Giulia Marliano. Antonia 
Leuca married Giovan Antonio Gallarati. Coincidentally, there was another Giovan Pietro 
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abbot of the Scuola di Sant'Eligio, Milan’s powerful goldsmith guild.28 While 
there is a lack of information regarding Caterina’s education, she would have 
very likely benefited from the privileges accorded to her father’s rank. Because 
of the pressures of competitive dowries in Early Modern Italy, young women 
of rank who were not necessarily noble, like Caterina, were groomed through 
a type of formal education in order to improve their opportunities to achieve a 
suitable marriage. With this aim, they were trained to display grace and elegant 
manners in dance, conversation, and genteel activities such as the virtuous art 
of needlework.9 To this list may be added Caterina’s literacy and her ability to 
negotiate with ease through written correspondence with her illustrious pa- 
trons Vincenzo I Gonzaga and Philip 111 of Spain. 

In 1559, at age seventeen, Caterina Leuca married the Milanese nobleman 
Bartolomeo Cantoni.?° Her dowry of 6,000 imperial lire was a considerable 
sum, particularly for a non-aristocratic family, and it indicates that her father 
enjoyed a measure of wealth.3! Census documents of 1576 record the Cantoni 
family living in the quarter adjacent to Milan's Mint in the parish of San Mattia 
alla Moneta where they employed two servants.32 By that time, Caterina, then 
aged thirty-four, and her husband, aged forty, had three sons: Pietro, aged ten; 
Francesco, aged six; and Ambrogio, age one.33 Later, Caterina bore two more 
children, Michelangelo and Barbara.34 


Gallarati who was abbot of the Universita dei Ricamatori from 1585 and who was mar- 
ried to Clara Delfinone, Scipione’s daughter. The surname Gallarati was quite common in 
Milan and it has not yet been confirmed whether there is a family connection between 
these two. Venturelli, ‘Scipione Delfinone, 25-46; Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura, 
332. 

28 Romagnoli, Le matricole degli orefici di Milano, 79. 

29 Guazzoni, ‘Donna, pittrice e gentildonna, 57-70; Valori, ‘Donne: protagoniste 0 com- 
pares, 1:144—56. 

30 ASMI, Notarile, folder 13573, 15 June 1559. Sincere thanks to Rossana Sacchi and Silvio 
Leydi for sharing this and other documents with the present author. 

31 The young couple’s fathers, Pietro Cantoni and Giovan Ambrogio Leuco, originally agreed 
upon the sum of 7,000 lire; however, in 1559, they instead settled upon 6,000 lire. This 
amount was paid over a period of two decades, so while the sum itself was consider- 
able, the long-term payment plan mitigated the financial burden of a lump sum payment. 
ASMii, Notarile, folder 15599, 25 February 1579. 

32 ASDMi, Section x, S. Sepolcro Iv, Parish of S. Mattia alla Moneta, n. 6: Status animarum 
1576. 

33 Because there is no further record of him, it is presumed that Ambrogio died at a young 
age. 

34 Morigiamentionsan unnamed child born in 1577. Morigia, Historia, 675. On Michelangelo, 
see Morigia, La nobiltà di Milano, 152-53: ‘Et l'anno 1594 il 20 di Novembre la morte levò 
la vita à M. Angelo Cantone nel più bel fior della sua età. Questo dotto, e virtuoso spirito, 
in questa sua età d’adolescenza ha raccolto in un volume di gran numero d’iscrittioni 
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Caterina died on 14 August 1601 at the age of 59.35 In her epitaph she was re- 
membered by her husband and sons Pietro and Francesco as an ‘unparalleled 
wife and an excellent and devoted mother’: 


B. M. CATHARINAE LEVCAE CANTONIAE 
QVAE SVPER INSIGNEM PVDICITIAM 

ET FIDEM 

CAETERASQVE NOBILIVM FAEMINARVM 
DOTES 

REGIVM ACV PINGENDI OBLECTAMENTVM 
MIRIFICE ILLVSTRAVIT 

SVOQUE EXEMPLO ALIIS MATRONIS 
RESTITVIT 

BARTHOLOMAEVS CANTONIVS 

PETRI FILIVS 

PATRICIVS MEDIOLANENSIS 

CONIVGI INCOMPARABILI 

PETRVS IC. ET FRANCISCVS EQUES 
MATRI OPTIMAE ET PIENTISSIMAE 
VIXIT ANNOS LIX. MENSES I. DIES IV. 
DECESSIT EIDIBVS SEXTIL. MDCI#6 


The inscription contains compelling information. While Caterina was the 
daughter of a goldsmith, her epitaph stresses that her husband was from the 
ranks of the patriciate whose wealth is implied by a significant number of land 
purchase agreements.37 Of their two sons, Pietro was a jurist and Francesco 
was a knight. The use of the word oblectamentum (for amusement or pleasure) 
not only suggests that Caterina achieved the highest sophistication in the art 


antiche, ritrovate nel Milanese, dopo che ne scrisse l’Alciato, seguendo nelle interpretazi- 
oni lo stile, e maniera di detto Alciato: 

35 ASMi, Popolazione parte antica, Registri mortuari, folder 106, 14 August 1601. Her death 
was certified by a Doctor Barbavario. 

36 The headstone, now lost, was formerly in the Basilica of San Nazaro in Brolo, Milan. 
A copy of its inscription is recorded in Argelati, Bibliotheca scriptorum mediolanensium, 
276. The inscription was traced by the art connoisseur Michele Caffi, ssL, Fondo Caffi, 
folder xv. Sincere thanks to Elisabetta Bianchi for bringing this document to my attention. 

37 ASCMi, Fondo Famiglie, 3 June 1583; ASMi, Notarile, folder 14360, 23 October 1584; ASCMi, 
Fondo Famiglie, 17 November 1609. During the sixteenth century, new members of the 
Milanese nobility, whose wealth stemmed from mercantile and banking activity, sought 
to solidify their social standing through real estate investments. Bendiscioli, ‘Politica, am- 
ministrazione e religione, 476. 
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of embroidery, but it also downplays the suggestion of commerce associated 
with her work—her accomplishments were achieved not through the support 
of the guild, but through her own skill.38 The nuanced wording of her epitaph 
cultivates a legacy that bears testament to her abilities as a mother and one 
who achieved international acclaim through an extraordinary talent used, not 
for gain, but for the pleasure of demonstrating her virtuosity. 


3 1589: An Inauguration, a Book, and an Embroidery 


During the 1990s, two major scholarly contributions shed new light on the 
Blenio Academy: Dante Isella’s critical edition of Lomazzo's Rabisch and the 
ground-breaking exhibition titled Rabisch. Il grottesco nell'arte del Cinquecento 
at the Museo Cantonale d’Arte in Lugano. The latter was shaped by Isella’s 
earlier research and showcased the many talents of the academicians. Both 
paved the way for the reconsideration of Lombard visual culture of the late six- 
teenth century. Featured amid the sumptuous display of objects—drawings, 
paintings, armour, medals, carved crystal, studies of parade floats, festivals, 
and tournament masks—was Caterina’s Arachne Embroidery. Its classically 
inspired imagery centres on the theme of love shown through the sensual 
interaction between gods and nymphs. They are surrounded by an intricate 
scheme of foliage and flowers, grotesques, mythological creatures, and mer- 
maid caryatids. The figurative language is strongly aligned with the aesthetic of 
the Blenio Academy. Binaghi Olivari was the first to link Caterina to this group 
and provide for her a critical framework within the Lombard tradition.39 
Caterina shared an indirect link to the Blenio Academy through Lomazzo 
who not only praised her in his Rime and Idea, but he also claimed to have 
painted a portrait of her.*° These references indicate a close acquaintance and 
his regard for her. In the search for a fil rouge connecting her to the Academy, 
her father-in-law, Pietro Cantoni, stands as the most likely and enthusiastic 
promoter of her talent as well as providing a direct link between her and the 
infamously coarse academicians. The Rabisch includes a celebratory sonnet 


38 The author hypothesises that the family’s wealth may have been, in part, based upon re- 
muneration on exchange of land for Caterina’s skilled embroidery. 

39 Binaghi Olivari, ‘Il ricamo, 276-78. 

40o ‘Made la gran Cantona i chiari honori, / in ricamar effigie ornate e belle, / avanza ciò che 
può dirne ogni inchiostro” Lomazzo, Rime, 115; ‘E per un tal, ne pinsi anco a quel Pietro / 
Paolo Roman Plasticator un altro, / E al Delfinone, et à la gran Cantona / Nel ricamar 
mastri eccellenti e rari” Lomazzo, Rime, 541. 
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dedicated to Pietro that has been identified as the work of Lomazzo himself.4! 
While the Academy listed over one-hundred members, not all could boast such 
a favour; that Lomazzo devoted an entire poem to Pietro strongly supports the 
hypothesis that the two men shared a close friendship, one that would have 
brought Caterina within this circle. 

The Blenio Academy counted among its ranks numerous painters, carv- 
ers, goldsmiths, and embroiderers, and also patrons. This assembly of ram- 
bling artists, united by the common ideology of art as a free creation—an 
encounter of literary and painting traditions as opposed to the idea of art as 
illustration—promoted a poetical flair for extravagance.** Representative of 
this rich artistic repertory are Aurelio Luini’s Leonardesque grotesque heads, 
Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla’s scenes inspired by the commedia dell’arte (see 
Chapter 3), Annibale Fontana’s sculpture, and the finely carved crystals from 
the Saracchi workshop. Right at home among this esteemed group are Caterina 
and her exquisite embroideries. 

One of late sixteenth-century Milan’s experimental cantieri, the Nymphaeum 
of Lainate, illustrates Caterina’s contact with the Blenio circle. Begun around 
1585 under the patronage of Pirro Visconti Borromeo, the project brought to- 
gether a dynamic collective including the architect Martino Bassi, the sculp- 
tor Francesco Brambilla, and the painter Camillo Procaccini. The building 
was transformed from a farmstead into a luxurious villa filled with delightful 
wonders set within a lush Italian garden. Decorated with frescoes, the villa 
showcased Borromeo’s collection of carved crystal, figurative sculptures, por- 
trait busts, and bas-reliefs alongside mechanical instruments, naturalia, and 
sacred relics. It was a Wunderkammer, a magnificent cabinet of curiosities. 
Most of the artists working at the Nymphaeum of Lainate were Lombards from 
Lomazzo's circle: a conscious choice on the patron’s part to promote Milan’s 
artistic excellence.44 An exception was Camillo who joined the project in 1587 
to advise Pirro on the latest pictorial novelties introduced by Correggio.4> 


41 Lomazzo, Rabisch, 138-39. 

42 Bertelli, Introduction, 17. Lomazzo, Rabisch, xiv-xv. 

43 Morandotti, Milano profana, 100-5. Through the cautious management of his inheritance 
and a series of strategically established marriages, the Milanese nobleman Pirro Visconti 
Borromeo became one of the most eminent citizens in Philip 11’s Milan; he was entrusted 
with critical government assignments and was the advisor to Vincenzo I Gonzaga on the 
purchase of luxury goods in Milan. 

44 Morandotti, Milano profana, 1-21. 

45 Lomazzo” enthusiastic verses (11.24) suggest that Procaccini was warmly welcomed to 
the project. Lomazzo, Rabisch, 130-31. Pirro’s interest in Correggio is indicated by three 
of his paintings documented in inventories (1604 and 161) compiled posthumously: 
‘a painting of the Madonna and Child by Correggio, ‘a painting with the history of Marcia, 
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The completion of the ambitious project at Lainate was celebrated in 1589. 
That same year, Lomazzo published the Rabisch that included a dedication 
to Pirro. Although Lomazzo had long since been blind, his written account 
was based upon the detailed descriptions provided by others who shared 
with him the villa’s magnificently painted chambers, scenic caves, decorative 
statues, and artefacts that adorned the nymphaeum. Among these, his poetic 
creations— ‘Biss’, Dragh’, Ghizz’, Serp’, Moster marin'*#5—were brought to life ut 
pictura poesis.*” Almost certainly datable to 1589 is the underdrawing for the 
Arachne Embroidery that Binaghi Olivari attributes to Camillo Procaccini.48 
Its imagery appears inspired by the fantastical creatures, fountains, and caves 
at the Nymphaeum of Lainate. He applied similar figurative elements to the 
Grotesque Male Head and Female Head, ca. 1590-93 (Gallerie dell’Accademia, 
Venice) (fig. 5.4).49 This drawing presents the stark contrast between the head 
of an old deformed male and that of an idealised young female. It demon- 
strates a profound influence of Raphael along with elements derived from 
Procaccini’s study of Correggio’s work as well as his own interest in the gro- 
tesque.°° Procaccini’s depiction of these dramatically opposed physiological 
types is a direct reference to Leonardo’s grotesque heads. The young woman’s 
long hair is elaborately styled and she bears a striking resemblance to the 
similarly coiffured nymphs in the Arachne Embroidery, in particular Aegina 


(fig. 5.5). 


created by the same Correggio, and ‘a painting of Christ in the Garden by Correggio, the 
latter is the Agony in the Garden that is now in Apsley House in London. Morandotti, 
Milano profana, 230-33. On Pirro Visconti Borromeo’s property and goods inventory, see 
Morandotti, ‘Nuove tracce,129-87. 

46 Lomazzo, Rime, 500. 

47 Horatius Flaccus, De arte poetica liber, 361. 

48 Binaghi Olivari’s attribution was accepted by Cassinelli and Vanoli. Binaghi Olivari, ‘Il 
ricamo, 276-8; Cassinelli and Vanoli, “Chi muta paese” 74-75. Lomazzo described the 
Arachne Embroidery as under production in 1590. According to the professional Milanese 
embroideress Maria Teresa Bergamaschi, work of this calibre requires years to produce. 
Verbal communication with the author. This corroborates Caterina’s written statement 
to Vincenzo I Gonzaga. Presumably, the Arachne Embroidery required at least two years 
to complete. Therefore, it follows that the underdrawing was provided no later than 1589. 
There are no documents on the commission of the Arachne Embroidery. Even the clues 
leading to Pirro Visconti Borromeo are not corroborated by the inventories compiled after 
his death and this remains only a hypothesis. Morandotti, Nuove tracce, 129-87. 

49 Ward Neilson, Camillo Procaccini, 167, cat. no. 335; Perissa Torrini, ‘Camillo Procaccini, 
188-89, cat. no. 22. 

50 Mazza, ‘Camillo Procaccini) 25-41. 
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FIGURE 5.4 

Camillo Procaccini, Grotesque 
Male Head and Female Head, 
ca. 1590—93. Red chalk on white 
paper. 19.7 x 17.7 cm. 

PHOTO: GALLERIE 
DELL'ACCADEMIA, VENICE 


FIGURE 5.5 Embroideress: Caterina Cantoni, Designer: Camillo Procaccini, detail of 
Aegina in Arachne Embroidery: Loves of Jupiter, 1590. Double satin stitch 
embroidery with polychrome silk, gold, and silver on linen. Museum 
Angewandte Kunst, Frankfurt. 

PHOTO: AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 5.6 

Embroideress: Caterina Cantoni, 
Designer: Camillo Procaccini, 
detail of Danae in Arachne 
Embroidery: Loves of Jupiter, 1590. 
Double satin stitch embroidery 
with polychrome silk, gold, 

and silver on linen. Museum 
Angewandte Kunst, Frankfurt. 
PHOTO: AUTHOR 


The nymphs are rendered with exquisite attention to detail and embroidered 
with luminous gold and silk threads. The individualised figures are adorned 
with ribbons, brooches, and crowns. Only Danae’s hair flows loosely over her 
shoulder, as it does in Correggio’s celebrated painting dated ca. 1531 (Galleria 
Borghese, Rome), which formed part of a series commissioned by Federico 
Gonzaga, the Duke of Mantua.*! Caterina’s Danae strikes a similar pose re- 
clined upon a bed with one arm supported by cushions and the other languidly 
outstretched, and her lap draped with a cloth (fig. 5.6). The two cherubs at 
the foot of the bridal bed are also derived from this prototype. Only Cupid is 
omitted, most probably due to the lack of space. Although Caterina’s composi- 
tion directly references Correggio, her version does not depict a nubile figure. 
Instead, the heroine is given exaggerated muscles, a neo-Tibaldesque trait typi- 
cal of Procaccini’s earlier works as seen, for example, in The Last Judgement, 
1585-87 (San Prospero, Reggio Emilia). 


51  Ekserdjian, Correggio. Also part of this series were Leda and the Swan (Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin) and Jupiter and Io and Ganymede Abducted by the Eagle (Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna). While Caterina’s embroidery also portrays Leda, this figure shows no 
resemblance to that of Correggio’s painted version. 
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FIGURE 5.7 Embroideress: Caterina Cantoni, Designer: Camillo Procaccini, detail of a 
butterfly in Arachne Embroidery: Loves of Neptune, 1590. Double satin stitch 
embroidery with polychrome silk, gold, and silver on linen. 

MAK-MUSEUM OF APPLIED ARTS, VIENNA. PHOTO: AUTHOR 


In the Trattato (1584) Lomazzo described Correggio’s Danae, then located 
in the home of the Aretine sculptor and collector Leone Leoni.5? Correggio 
was considered among the most important painters of the century and one 
may very well imagine this painting caused a sensation in Milan: indeed, it 
was noted by Lomazzo in his Rime.53 Artists desirous of studying the painting 
could do so upon request at Leoni’s Casa degli Omenoni, and it followed that 
reproductions and sketches were in abundance. It is very likely that Procaccini, 
who, in 1585, was already in contact with Pirro Visconti Borromeo and was a 
known admirer of Correggio, had visited Leoni and drew inspiration from the 
Emilian masterpiece for the Arachne Embroidery's design. Among the disqui- 
eting masks and monstrously bizarre mythological creatures that populate 
the embroidery there too exist delightful leverets, delicately drawn insects 
(fig. 5.7), and colourful birds. 


52 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 187. Reportedly, it remained there until it was moved to Spain in 
1585, where Leoni’s son Pompeo later sold it, between 1601 and 1603, along with Jupiter 
and Io (Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) to Emperor Rudolph 11. Fabiański, Correggio. 
Le mitologie d'amore, 22-23. 

53 Lomazzo, Rime, 98. 
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FIGURE 5.8 

Embroideress: Caterina Cantoni, Designer: 
Adriaen Collaert, The Four Continents and 
Four Elements, ca. 1590-1601. Double satin 
stich embroidery, polychrome silk thread, 
and gold on linen, 189 x g1 cm. 

PHOTO: TURIN PALAZZO MADAMA— 
MUSEUM CIVICO D’ARTE ANTICA WITH 
PERMISSION OF THE FONDAZIONE 
TORINO MUSEI. 


Flora and fauna also feature prominently in Caterina’s embroidery known as 
The Four Continents and the Four Elements, ca. 1590-1601 (fig. 5.8). This is sig- 
nificant as only the second embroidery attributed to her.5* It contains charm- 
ing details nestled among the blooming vegetation such as the personification 
of America (fig. 5.9), a monkey nibbling fruit, and nearby is the faintest hint of 
a butterfly, presumably a remnant of the underdrawing (fig 5.10). The style and 
materials of this work are closely aligned with that of the Arachne Embroidery 
including her signature double satin stich, a colour palette of silk and gold 
threads, and the linen support.5° Also depicted is a dragon that may allude to 


54  Mausoli, ‘Caterina Cantoni e l'iconografia, 18-35. 
55 Bovenzi, ‘Tovaglia, 155, cat. no. 39. 
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FIGURE 5.9 


Embroideress: Caterina Cantoni, Designer: Adriaen Collaert, 
detail of the figure of America in Four Continents and Four 
Elements, ca. 1590-1601. Double satin stich embroidery, 
polychrome silk thread, and gold on linen. 

MUSEI CIVICI DI PALAZZO MADAMA, TURIN. 

PHOTO: AUTHOR 


FIGURE 5.10 


Embroideress: Caterina Cantoni, Designer: Adriaen Collaert, 
detail of a monkey and the underdrawing of a butterfly in 
Four Continents and Four Elements, ca. 1590-1601. Double satin 
stich embroidery, polychrome silk thread, and gold on linen. 
MUSEI CIVICI DI PALAZZO MADAMA, TURIN. 


PHOTO: AUTHOR 
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Caterina’s interest in archaic and profane subject matter, or perhaps this fan- 
tastic creature was inspired by Lomazzo. Nevertheless, her delicately embroi- 
dered forms recall in their miniature-like quality the interests of the Bolognese 
naturalist Ulisse Aldrovandi (1522-1605).58 


4 Letters to Vincenzo I Gonzaga and Philip 111 of Spain 


On 31 August 1600, Caterina wrote to Vincenzo I Gonzaga (1562-1612), the Duke 
of Mantua, offering bedding and table cloths embroidered with lavish gold and 
silk threads stitched alla Cantona.*” This letter is important for several reasons. 
It gives an account of the design, provides insight to her working method, 
and sheds light upon her interaction with patrons. The design features seven 
scenes from antiquity set against a background of birds and flowers that span 
the length of four panels of draped cloth. Details regarding specific figures are 
absent. Caterina indicates that the first drape illustrates famous examples of 
the paternal love between a father and son, the second pertains to conjugal 
love, the third features portraits of virtuous women, and, in the fourth, are the 
reported works of women (opre segnalate delle donne).58 The height of the fig- 
ures is described as measuring about a span tall (20 cm), this length is roughly 
that of the medallions depicting the loves of the gods shown in the upper reg- 
ister of the Arachne Embroidery. Each scene is identified by a title in Latin that 
is embroidered within a silver cartouche.59 

In the letter, Caterina claimed that she had spent over four years embroi- 
dering this set and estimated its completion within the next five months. This 
statement provides tangible information about the labour-intensive process 
of embroidery. There is no indication of who provided the design, but the pre- 
paratory drawing on which it would have been based could not have dated 
later than 1596, this according to the estimated four years already spent on the 
project.5° These embroideries are presumed lost, or destroyed, leaving many 
questions unanswered. For example, did Caterina rely upon Camillo Procaccini 
for the design or did she instead base her design upon one of the many engravings 


56 Olmi and Tongiorgi Tomasi, ‘Raffigurazione della natura, 113-51. 

57 ASMa, Archivio Gonzaga, folder 1724, published in Piccinelli, Le collezioni Gonzaga, 
306-7. 

58 Piccinelli, Le collezioni Gonzaga, 306-7. 

59 The Four Continents and the Four Elements displays a very similar cartouche design. 

60 ‘Quest’opera è cominciata già quattr'anni sono et fra cinque mesi doverà esser finita del 
tutto. Piccinelli, Le collezioni Gonzaga, 306-7. 
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available on the Milanese market? By 1596, Procaccini’s style had shifted away 
from his youthful experimentalism towards the softened style that dominated 
his later work. In her letter, Caterina also indicated an awareness of Vincenzo 
Gonzaga’s refined and eclectic taste as a collector. She offered him these em- 
broideries confident that he would receive them favourably, as implied by 
her phrasing.®? 

The depiction of profane subjects is noteworthy, particularly those derived 
from classical mythology. It was not a common choice in light of the artistic 
and religious environment of Counter Reformation Milan, and it demonstrates 
an affinity with Lomazzo's Blenio Academy and the eclectic Milanese artists, 
who, unable to depend solely upon commissions from leading clergymen and 
politicians, instead turned to the passionate collectors among the royal courts. 

That Caterina addresses Vincenzo directly implies an established degree of 
confidence and familiarity gained through her interaction with the Mantuan 
court. It was unusual for sixteenth-century Milanese artists to correspond di- 
rectly with their courtly patrons; instead, they typically deferred to intermedi- 
aries in dealing with such matters. However, in this case, the duke of Mantua 
responded directly to Caterina ten days later thanking her for having bestowed 
upon him the honour of seeing for the first time the ‘beautiful and virtuous 
opera she was working on’ and declaring his wish to receive a drawing of the 
embroidery.®* He also requested that she send a trusted emissary to Casale 
Monferrato to finalise the purchase. Unfortunately, there is no further informa- 
tion about this embroidered set, and no trace is found in the court’s inventories 
dated 1626 to 1627.64 

Additional evidence of Caterina’s ties to Mantua is recorded in a letter 
dated to 1599 by Niccolò Bellone, Vincenzo’s ambassador in Milan.® Bellone 
informed Vincenzo of gifts acquired by Charles Emmanuel I of Savoy for 
Margaret of Austria, who had recently married King Philip 111 of Spain. Among 


61 For example, Caterina used Maarten de Vos’ engravings after Collaert’s drawings for The 
Four Continents and the Four Elements embroidery. Bovenzi, ‘Tovaglie o fruttiere? 152-55; 
Mausoli, ‘Caterina Cantoni e l'iconografia, 18-35. 

62‘... sapendo quanto ella si sia sempre dilettata d’haver cose uniche, come, senza scrupolo, 
posso affermare che sia questa. A Vostra Altezza dunque l’offerisco prima. Piccinelli, Le 
collezioni Gonzaga, 306-7. 

63 Piccinelli, Le collezioni Gonzaga, 307. 

64 The Mantuan inventory lists nearly 1,800 artworks, and, according to Morselli, this list 
contained omissions. Morselli, Le collezioni Gonzaga, 36-173. The inventory marked the 
final act in the history of Gonzaga collecting. The period of the Thirty Years’ War had torn 
Europe apart and the Mantuan dukedom was on course for political and economic crisis. 

65 ASMa, Archivio Gonzaga, folder 1723, published in Bertolotti, Le arti minori, 201; Piccinelli, 
Le collezioni Gonzaga, 292-93. 
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the luxury items was ‘a crystal ship with a golden basket filled with two drapes, 
exquisitely embroidered by ‘la Cantona’, that is, by Caterina herself.6* What 
became of these after their presumed arrival in Madrid is not known. The fa- 
miliarity with which Bellone notes Caterina’s sobriquet implies the esteem she 
enjoyed among the Mantuan court. By 1599, ‘Cantona’ embroideries were syn- 
onymous with exquisite needlework paired with the uniqueness of the double 
satin stitch: Caterina’s name ensured quality and excellence. 

Posthumous evidence of Caterina’s international fame is noted in two let- 
ters, both dated 24 February 1614 and written by Giovanni Battista Solari in 
Milan (See Appendix 3).87 Solari, the King of Poland’s representative in Spain, 
took it upon himself to advise Philip 111 on the acquisition of a rare embroidery 
by Caterina.®° In the first letter, which was addressed to a Madrid court func- 
tionary in charge of government spending, he stated that the Milanese jurist 
Pietro Cantoni (Caterina’s son) wished to sell an embroidery of rare beauty ‘of 
which I have never seen the likes’ and that the Spanish royals should use all 
means to take advantage of this rare opportunity.®° He added that while the 
embroidery had been valued at twenty thousand Italian scudi, he was confi- 
dent in his ability to negotiate the price and also in Pietro’s willingness to meet 
the demands of a prestigious customer. With this in mind, Solari advised that 
a swift decision be taken as several other European sovereigns were also inter- 
ested in this precious and rare artefact. 

According to archival documents, Pietro Cantoni died in poverty and he may 
not have had any choice but to sell his mother’s work in an attempt to stave off 
the economic hardship that threatened his family.” His financial downturn 
is noted in the testament of his wife Agata Ponzoni.” According to this docu- 
ment, in 1601, Caterina’s husband had sold an embroidery that was reportedly 
worth five thousand imperial lire. This was done in order to pay a debt owed to 
his brother-in-law Azimio Leuco. These records attest to Caterina’s significant 
contribution to her family both in terms of finances and prestige, thus identify- 
ing her as a key, if not the true, financial support of her family. 


66 Piccinelli, Le collezioni Gonzaga, 293. 

67 AGS, Papeles de Estado Milan y Saboya, Legajo 1904, 24 February 1614, letter from Giovan 
Battista Solari to the court in Madrid; AGs, Papeles de Estado Milan y Saboya, Legajo 1904, 
24 February 1614, letter from Giovan Battista Solari to Philip 111. 

68 Morselli, Le collezioni Gonzaga, 464; Magdaleno, Papeles de Estado Milan, 270. 

69 AGS, Papeles de Estado Milan y Saboya, Legajo 1904, 24 February 1614, letter from Giovan 
Battista Solari to the court of Madrid. 

70  Picinelli, Ateneo dei letterati milanesi, 459. 

71 ASMIi Senato Fedecommessi, folder 157, file 1, 19 September 1647. 
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Returning to Solari, his second letter that day was addressed directly to 
Philip 111. Here, he included a meticulous description of the embroidery. 
He explained that it was embroidered by Pietro’s mother, the noblewoman 
Caterina Cantoni, renowned ‘inventor of such a way of working’ According 
to Pietro, the embroidery (the size of which is not stated) took twelve years to 
complete and was finished with the assistance of several wellborn women. Not 
included in this mention is his sister Barbara who, during her education, had 
also been introduced to embroidery, although she was more inclined towards 
painting.’* Considering the estimated length of time required to complete 
each embroidered project, it is no surprise that the enterprising Caterina en- 
listed assistance. For instance, the Arachne Embroidery took at least two years 
to complete, and the embroideries offered to Vincenzo Gonzaga required up 
to five years. As for Philip 111I— unless Pietro was exaggerating—that particular 
embroidery required twelve years. In addition, there was The Four Continents 
and the Four Elements, the two drapes given to Margaret of Austria, and also an 
embroidery featuring The Annunciation commissioned by Charles Emmanuel 
I and his wife to celebrate the christening of their first-born son (1586).73 These 
were among numerous other works that Caterina had given or donated to pa- 
trons and ecclesiastical institutions. It stands to reason that Caterina required 
the assistance of several capable associates in order to complete her projects, 
particularly when considering the complexity of the double satin stitch that 
required expert skill and a great deal of time. While it is tempting to propose 
that Caterina ran a formal workshop, historical documents indicate that she 
conducted her work according to the rules of her gentlewoman’s status.”* It is 
certain that she could not have produced the volume of work with which she 
is associated on her own. 

Solari described the materials—silk, gold, and silver threads—and the em- 
broidery’s iconography, which depicts scenes from Graeco-Roman antiquity 
set in a naturalistic landscape accompanied by a brief embroidered inscription 
identifying each episode.” In reference to Caterina’s embroidery, he appears 
to anticipate the ekphrastic verses of the seventeenth-century Milanese poet, 
Benedetto Sossago, describing her work as a marvellous ensemble of constel- 


72 According to Morigia, Barbara received a refined education that included the art of draw- 
ing. Morigia, La nobilta di Milano, 282. 

73 Lomazzo, Idea (1), 372. 

74 Caterina defined herself as a ‘modern gentlewoman’ and her relatives referred to her 
accomplished skill in needle-painting. Piccinelli. Le collezioni Gonzaga, 306-7; Argelati, 
Bibliotheca scriptorum mediolanensium, 276. 

75 AGS, Papeles de Estado Milan y Saboya, Legajo 1904, 24 February 1614, letter from Giovan 
Battista Solari to Philip 111. 
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lations, forests, rivers, and lakes placed among valleys and mountains looking 
up towards the sky.” In addition to the bucolic landscape, Sossago comments 
on the pantheon of classical gods: Jupiter aiming a lightning bolt at flaming 
mountaintops, Apollo encircled by a ray of sunshine, Mars clad in beautiful ar- 
mour, Juno carried away by jealousy, and the beautiful goddess of love, Venus. 
The descriptions by Solari and Sossago share many points and were published 
within two years of each other, 1614 and 1616, respectively. Sossago and Pietro 
Cantoni were friends and it might not be fanciful to imagine that Sossago had 
seen Caterina’s work during a visit to Pietro’s house that inspired his poem.” As 
for the rank of Caterina’s patrons and the prestige associated with the display 
of her embroidery, Solari suggested that the drape would make an appropriate 
and timely wedding gift for Prince Philip rv of Spain and his wife Elisabeth of 
France. However, it is not known whether Solari’s attempt to broker the sale 
was ultimately successful. 


5 ‘A Modern Noblewoman’ 


Caterina’s correspondence with the duke of Mantua and the high regard she 
enjoyed among European courts demonstrate that, by the end of the sixteenth 
century, she had become a model of female excellence through her needle- 
work. She asserted her role affirming that her embroidery: 


... Will be executed as if coming from hands that are not mercenary, but 
rather deeming it suitable for honourable women to occupy themselves 
with virtuous things, delight themselves in spending time with such 
amusements, which were not considered inappropriate by ancient queens 
and therefore shouldn't be unsuitable for a modern noblewoman.” 


In her letter, Caterina proclaimed the exceptional quality of her art and the 
social rank that allowed her to shine above other embroiderers’ workshops. 
Her embroideries became the symbol of a talented and virtuous noblewoman 
dedicated to the arts. 


76 Sossago, Epigrammatum libri septem, 97. 

77 That Sossago was fond of Pietro is demonstrated by the dedication of his book Epigram- 
matum to Pietro and also several of its poems. Sossago, Epigrammatum, 9-10, 13-14, 75, 
126, 135, 230. 

78 Piccinelli, Le collezioni Gonzaga, 306-7. 
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This wider context allows a richer interpretation for the Arachne Embroidery 
as a work of art that embodies Caterina’s technical virtuosity through fantastic 
imagery in alignment with Lomazzo’s aesthetic and that of the Blenio Academy. 
Indeed, she was praised by Lomazzo and enjoyed elevated connections by way 
of her illustrious clientele and also with those of artistic prominence such as 
Camillo Procaccini. She was enterprising, innovative, and also ironic in her se- 
lection of visual language. At the time, her choice in portraying the contest 
between Minerva and Arachne from Book Iv of Ovid’s Metamorphoses was 
daring and contemporaries would have recognised this. In fact, in his receuil 
of madrigals, Guasco cautioned her against embroidering such licentious and 
impudent subjects as the legend of Arachne.”? In line with the moral strictures 
recently imposed by the Counter Reformation, he considered such themes 
unbefitting the nobility of a virtuous woman.8° In revealing how original the 
subject matter was at the time, his criticism, indicates that Caterina eschewed 
convention, perhaps as a result of the influence of the Blenio circle. 

The Arachne Embroidery embodies the paradigm of technical mastery— 
needlework judged on the ability to execute both sides of the linen with 
perfection—as an archetype achieved through adept craftsmanship in late 
sixteenth-century Milan. It represents Caterina Cantoni’s unconventional vir- 
tuosity and it remains a unique example in the history of art. 


79 Guasco, Tela cangiante, 947-49. 

80 Among the sixteenth-century paintings representing the tale of Arachne, the tendency 
is to focus on the quarrel between the two opponents. It is notable that no other known 
example, aside from the Arachne Embroidery, portrays the subject as described by Ovid. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Lomazzo’s Two Pupils: ‘first is Figino, and then 
Ciocca’ 


Federico Cavalieri and Mauro Pavesi 


Arei ora da dir de i miei allievi, 
Che molti fir; ma sceglierò i migliori: 
De i quai primo è il Figin, e poi il Chiocca! 


Although Lomazzo was well-regarded among his contemporaries as a painter 
and his work is remarkable in its own right, he failed to create a wide or last- 
ing artistic following and his pictorial legacy remains a niche example of late 
Cinquecento Milanese art. This was largely because his loss of sight by 1571 ef- 
fectively ended his painting career. In the years that followed he instead gained 
fame as an art theorist, primarily through his Trattato (1584) and Idea (1590). 
These texts were renowned for their erudition but also for their complexity, so 
much so that Julius von Schlosser-Magnino dubbed the Trattato the ‘Bible of 
Mannerism'? 

Lomazzo had two important pupils but only Giovanni Ambrogio Figino 
(1552-1608) went on to become an artist of note. Figino’s success was largely 
due to qualities external to the theoretical teachings of his master, notably his 
brilliance as a draughtsman and a painter. His present reputation is also, in part, 


The essay was written in collaboration. The two opening paragraphs and the one in closing 
are by Mauro Pavesi, with the central discussion provided by Federico Cavalieri. The authors 
wish to thank Paolo Biscottini, Stefano Bruzzese, Eleonora Musicco, Jacopo Stoppa, Fabrizio 
Tonelli, Paolo Vanoli, and Edoardo Villata. 

1 ‘Ishould now talk about my pupils / who were many; but I will choose the best ones / of 
whom first is Figino, and then Ciocca. Lomazzo, Rime (I), 640. 

Schlosser-Magnino, La letteratura artistica. 

On Figino, see Ciardi, Giovan Ambrogio Figino; Turnure, ‘Ambrogio Figino”; Turnure, ‘The Late 
Style of Ambrogio Figino, 35-55; Perissa Torrini, Disegni del Figino; Bona Castellotti, ‘Cinque 
inediti di Ambrogio Figino, 104-9; Ciardi, ‘Figino, Ambrogio, 47:552-57; Pavesi, Giovanni 
Ambrogio Figino pittore. 
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the consequence of the influence of some of his inventions on Caravaggio.* 
Lomazzo’s second and lesser-known disciple was Girolamo Ciocca (ca. 1556- 
ca. 1622), whose pictorial style was less vibrant than Figino’s. As for his other 
students, Lomazzo made fleeting mention in the Rime of Pietro Martire Stresi 
as a copiest of famous paintings,> Gabriello from the order of the Barnabites® 
and, more vaguely, Pietro Martire Ottolini.” 

Documentary evidence indicates that Figino entered Lomazzo’s studio in 
1564 and Ciocca in 1569.8 Figino’s apprenticeship is detailed in an agreement 
(pacta) signed by his father Vincenzo which states that his son, still a minor, 
was bound until 1570 ‘to go to the residence of the said lord Giovanni Paolo 
in order to learn the art of painting? Figino was about twelve years old at the 
time! and it is highly likely that he had already learned the basic principles of 
drawing from his father, one of Milan’s most important armourers and metal- 
workers. The terms of the contract specify that the young Figino was ‘to train 
and to work for the benefit of the workshop of the aforementioned Lomazzo! 
We do not know whether he spent all seven of his contracted years in the stu- 
dio. What is certain is that his first independent work, the portrait of the mer- 
chant Giovanni Angelo Annoni (private collection) (fig. 6.1) was executed at the 
end of his formal apprenticeship, for it is proudly signed and dated with an 
elegant flourish in Latin AMBROSII FIGINI OPUS 1570')8 

Lomazzo described Figino and Ciocca together as adolescents and skilful 
portraitists accomplished ‘at such a fresh age’. Despite the fact that Lomazzo’s 
fame as a portraitist remains the least understood aspect of his career, por- 
traiture would have been one of his most important sources of income and 


Longhi, ‘Ambrogio Figino, 36-38; Longhi, ‘Anche Ambrogio Figino, 18-22. 

Lomazzo, Rime (1), 206-8, 542, 640. 

Lomazzo, Rime (1), 640. 

Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura, 323-35. Despite the similarity between their names, 
it is unlikely that Pietro Martire Stresi and Pietro Martire Ottolini are the same person. 
This is better understood through another composition of Lomazzo’s Rime in which he 
mentions that Stresi was in his studio (‘meco era’) while he painted the copies of Titian’s 
Twelve Caesars for Don Carlos d'Asburgo, who fell into disgrace and was taken prisoner by 
Phillip 11 in 1567, whereas Ottolini entered Lomazzo’s studio in 1570. 

Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura, 229. 


N Oo A 


‘... ire ad domus abitationis dicti domini Jo. Pauli ad adiscendum Artem pingendi’. Giuliani 
and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura,’ 229. 

10 On Figino’s date of birth, see Comincini, Jan Brueghel accanto a Figino, 74 n. 2. 

11 Leydi, ‘A692: la rotella con la Medusa, 181-95. 

12‘. se et persona exercere et laborare ad commodum et atillitatem dicti de Lomatio’. 
Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura; 229. 

13 On this painting see, Pavesi, Giovanni Ambrogio Figino pittore, 127-28, 384-86. 

14 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 379. 
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FIGURE 6.1 

Giovanni Ambrogio 
Figino, Giovanni Angelo 
Annoni, 1570. Oil on panel. 
PRIVATE COLLECTION. 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF 
DANIEL KATZ GALLERY, 
LONDON 


it would appear that it was towards that genre that he directed his pupils.!5 
It cannot be chance that Figino’s early success was linked to his lost portrait 
of the famous Milanese preacher Francesco Panigarola, who was commemo- 
rated by Torquato Tasso.!6 This portrait, dated to about 1570-75, was followed 
by numerous others depicting a range of sitters, most of which, such as those 
of Giacomo Boncompagni, the Duke of Sora, and his wife, Costanza Sforza, 
are now lost. Figino’s other recorded portraits include: the writer and memo- 
rialist Girolamo Borsieri; the poet and author of Il Figino overo del fine della 
pittura (1591), Gregorio Comanini; the two Spanish governors, Juan Férnandez 
de Velasco and Pedro Enriquez de Aceveda, the Count of Fuentes; the secre- 
tary of Ferrante Gonzaga in Milan, Giuliano Gosellini; the art collector Guido 
Mazenta; and Muzio Sforza Colonna, the Marquess of Caravaggio.!” 


15 For the list of portraits by Lomazzo, see the Lomazzo, Rime (1), 630-33. 

16 For Tasso’s sonnet ‘Questa è la bocca, anzi quel chiaro fonte, Borgogni, Le Muse Toscane, 
n.p. 

17 Pavesi, Giovanni Ambrogio Figino pittore, 570-71, 574, 579, 585-88. 
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1 Figino and Lomazzo: A Tormented Relationship 


According to the Trattato, Figino's most noteworthy painting was the early 
Madonna of the Serpent, 1581-83 (San Nazaro, formerly in San Fedele, Milan) 
(fig. 6.2). Lomazzo praised Figino's ability to harmonise ‘elements of the shade, 
light, and precision of Leonardo with the harmonic majesty of Raphael, the 
broad colours of Correggio, and the drawing style of Michelangelo’.!® Lomazzo’s 
passage neatly reveals his school of thought. Indeed, Leonardesque sfumato 


FIGURE 6.2 

Giovanni Ambrogio Figino, 
Madonna of the Serpent, 
1581-83. Oil on canvas. 

SAN NAZARO, MILAN. 
PHOTO: FOTO SCARIONI, 
MILAN 


18‘... va componendo con parte dell’ombre, lumi ed accuratezze di Leonardo, con le mae- 
stà armoniche di Raffaello, con i vaghi colori del Correggio, e con il disegno d’intorno di 
Michelangelo’. Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 383. 
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appears to be applied to a design that recalls the grand style of Buonarroti in 
a composition loosely inspired by the geometrical compositions of Raphael’s 
Madonnas and Holy Families. Lomazzo’s reference to the picture’s colour range 
and to Correggio suggests that the young Figino also had the Parmese school in 
mind. But Figino’s painting also looked to its immediate Milanese context: the 
Virgin’s ample and enveloping mantle recalls the draperies of the Madonnas 
painted by Ciocca and also Lomazzo’s own Virgin in the Crucifixion of ca. 1560- 
65 (Sant'Antonio Abate, Valmadrera) (see fig. 2.4). It may have been works by 
Figino of this kind that encouraged Lomazzo to pen a sonnet in praise of the 
young man's inventions, underscoring the aspect of colorar (colouring) and his 
use of lumi (lighting): 


Gia fecer l’Invenzioni un gran contrasto, 
Mirando come sol dal rar Figino 

Accolte son, dicendo a capo chino: 
‘Ogn’un ci assale e mai non trova il tasto”. 


Il Collorar, ch’anch’egli non è pasto 
D'ignoranti, con viso pellegrino 
Caramente abbracciò il spirto divino, 
per cui si vedea giunto a tanto fasto. 


E i Lumi, ch’eran anco quivi intorno, 
Mirando l’opre sue tutti si diéro 
Ad un tanto pittor chiari e lucenti, 


E giubilando ogn’un puro e sincero 
Dicean: ‘Per lui al primo stato adorno 
Torniam de i pregi, ch’eran quasi spenti’.!9 


(Inventions did go through a great struggle, / admiring how they are hon- 
oured only by the rare Figino, / declaring, bowing their heads: / ‘Everyone 
assaults us, but no one finds the right way. / Colouring which is also not 
for ignorant artists, / with devoted eye / dearly embraced the divine spirit 
/ through which he reached such high splendor. / And the Lights, which 
were also around, / admiring his masterworks / Consigned themselves 
to such a talented artist, / and, rejoicing in a pure and sincere way / they 
declared: ‘Thanks to him / we revert to the past splendour, which had 
almost disappeared.) 


19 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 14-15. 
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FIGURE 6.3 

Giovanni Ambrogio Figino, 
Coronation of the Virgin, 
1583-87. Oil on canvas. 

SAN FEDELE, MILAN. 
PHOTO: NICOLETTA PAVESI, 
CARATE BRIANZA 


Figino’s Coronation of the Virgin, 1583-87 (San Fedele, Milan) (fig. 6.3), which 
may have replaced his Madonna of the Serpent in the same church, shows the 
beginnings of his separation from the style of Lomazzo.?° The flat and two- 
dimensional composition is less marked by a complex system of quotations 
from other artists. Preponderant instead is the influence of Federico Zuccari 
from whose paintings in Caprarola, Rome and Tivoli Figino specifically bor- 
rowed his scheme.? It can hardly be a coincidence that Lomazzo described in 
his Idea a painter—without naming him—who abandoned ‘his first true style’ 


20 Ciardi, Giovan Ambrogio Figino, 41, 49, 93-95; Pavesi, Giovanni Ambrogio Figino pittore, 
189-201, 389-95. 

21 Fora detailed comparison between Figino’s Coronation of the Virgin in San Fedele and the 
paintings of the same subject by Federico Zuccari at the Palazzo Farnese in Caprarola, 
San Lorenzo in Damaso in Rome, and in the chapel at the Villa d’Este in Tivoli, see Pavesi, 
Giovanni Ambrogio Figino pittore, 185. 
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FIGURE 6.4 

Giovanni Ambrogio Figino, Saint 
Matthew and the Angel, 1587. Oil on 
panel. 

SAN RAFFAELE, MILAN. 

PHOTO: NINO DE ANGELIS, MILAN 


in a series of works painted for San Fedele.22 The painter in question must have 
been Figino and this critical passage points to a break between the two artists. 
This may have been the result of frustration on the part of Lomazzo, who was 
much older and by then almost completely blind, and in resentment of his 
celebrated pupil whose work had departed from the rustic and expressive aes- 
thetic of the Blenio Academy. 

Initially, Lomazzo’s theoretical amalgamation of motifs drawn from among 
the greatest early sixteenth-century Italian artists was highly influential on 
Figino, as indicated by the mention of him in the Rime.?3 For example, in the 
Saint Matthew and the Angel of 1587 (San Raffaele, Milan) (fig. 6.4), the saint 
shows ostentatious musculature in the style of Michelangelo and the fine 


22 Lomazzo, Idea (1), 361; Lomazzo, Idea (3), 164. 
23 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 14-15. 
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anatomical detail given to the bones, tendons, and veins are reminiscent of 
Leonardo. Moreover, Figino’s figure recalls Raphael’s work of ca. 1511-13, when 
he painted the Isaiah in Sant'Agostino in Rome and the prophets in Santa 
Maria della Pace; the link is demonstrated in Figino’s drawing of ca. 1586 after 
one of Raphael’s Pace prophets (Royal Collection Trust, Windsor Castle).24 
Yet, Figino’s painting also includes a supernatural light that is no longer gentle 
and suffused but sharp and cutting and produces a decisive chiaroscuro. This 
luministic development in Figino’s work—which may have borne fruit later 
in the work of Caravaggio—contradicted the precepts of Lomazzo’s who es- 
poused the use of a suffused and soft light, an element fading from his own 
eyesight. Driving master and pupil further apart was Figino’s use of shading, 
as influenced by the contemporary works of Antonio Campi who was critically 
attacked by Lomazzo. 

The Saint Matthew and the Angel marked a turning point in the Lomazzo- 
Figino relationship. Afterwards, the two became estranged. Figino’s career 
flourished through a series of successful commissions: the majestic Saint 
Ambrose Expelling the Arians, 1590 (Pinacoteca del Castello Sforzesco in de- 
posit in the Palazzo Marino, Milan), the Crossing of the Red Sea, Adoration 
of the Shepherds, and Ascension of Christ, 1590-95 (Organ Shutters, Milan 
Cathedral) (fig. 6.5),25 Juno, Jupiter, and Io, 1599-1600 (Pinacoteca Malaspina, 
Pavia), painted for Emperor Rudolph 11, and a series of dynastic portraits for 
Charles Emmanuele I, the Duke of Savoy dated 1606-8 (now lost). Even dur- 
ing the prolific late phase of his career, Figino continued to combine designs 
and modes of colouring from differing artists, indicating that, despite their dif- 
ferences, Lomazzo’s lessons had left an indelible mark on his aesthetic. For 
example, he amalgamated the pictorial style of Raphael with Michelangelo's 
sculptural design, recalling the pictorial style of Girolamo Muziano.?6 


24 Pavesi, Giovanni Ambrogio Figino pittore, 202. On the preparatory sketches. 

25 The arrangement of figures on the organ shutters recalls Raphael's Transfiguration and 
the muscular anatomy is in the style of Michelangelo. For an example of Figino’s paint- 
erly handling that looks to the Venetian style, see Testa di Cristo. Bona Castellotti, ‘Cinque 
inediti di Ambrogio Figino, 107. 

26 On Figino and Muziano, see De Marchi, Muziano, 28; Pavesi, Giovanni Ambrogio Figino 
pittore, 204-6, 328-29. 
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FIGURE 6.5 

Giovanni Ambrogio Figino, Adoration of 
the Shepherds, 1590-95. Oil on canvas. 
ORGAN SHUTTERS, MILAN CATHEDRAL. 
PHOTO: VENERANDA FABBRICA DEL 
DUOMO, MILAN 


2 Ciocca: Tracing His Artistic Path 


Lomazzo’s repeated mention of Girolamo Ciocca (or Chiocca) in his writings 
provides a formal literary introduction to his pupil. In addition to the Trattato, 
Ciocca appears as the titular character of a laudatory sonnet in the Rime: 


Tu sol sostegno sei, famoso Chiocca, 
De la grande arte nostra, ne la quale 
Spieghi tanto altamente i vanni e l'ale 
Che chi seguir ti vuol, tosto trabocca. 
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Poi ch’ogni opra tua, ch’al vero tocca, 
Scopriam che del disegno hai l’alte scale 
Erette al sommo, senza alcun rivale 

In quanto al Sol suoi caldi raggi scocca. 


Lascio di dir de l'ombre, moti e lumi, 
Del colorar, che l’opre tue qual Sole 
Fanno splender al par de i saggi antichi. 


Raro tanto eccellenza al mondo suole 
Donar il ciel; e ben le stelle e i numi 
Hai tu, Chiocca gentil, avuto amichi.?’ 


(Famous Ciocca, you are the only support / Of our great art, in which / 
You fly so high / That everyone who tries to follow you / Fails at once. / 
Each of your masterworks / Excels in drawing / Without any rival / Like 
the warm and high rays of the sun. / Not to mention your shading, your 
moti and lumi | And colouring, which put you on par with wise ancient 
artists. / Rarely do heavens donate such high excellence to an artist; / And 
you, gentle Ciocca, / have had the stars and gods by your side.) 


In another sonnet, Lomazzo refers to the Virgin of Sorrows, completed by 1587 
that Ciocca painted for the church of San Raffaele in Milan (current location 
unknown). However, after these acknowledgements, Ciocca received no fur- 
ther mention. Until recently, his critical fortune had remained confined to pe- 
ripheral passages in seventeenth-century guides to Milan and the often dry and 
imprecise references of scholars such as Pellegrino Antonio Orlandi and Luigi 
Lanzi?’ who knew very little of Ciocca’s production. To complicate matters fur- 
ther, Ciocca’s identity became confused with those of Cristoforo and Ambrogio 
Ciocca, two painters cited as early as the mid-seventeenth century and later 
included in catalogues of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.8° But rather 
than real personalities these two were fictitious figures, probably originating 
from misinterpretations of previous literary sources. An added difficulty is the 
existence of a painter called Marcantonio Ciocca who married a daughter of 


27 Lomazzo, Rime (1), 116. 

28 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 379; Lomazzo, Rime (1), 17. 

29 Orlandi, Abecedario pittorico, 52; Lanzi, Storia pittorica, 2:319. 

30 Cavalieri, ‘Uno di due, 21-26; Musicco, ‘Studi sul pittore Girolamo Ciocca; 7. 
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Giulio Cesare Procaccini. While tantalising in the shared Ciocca name any re- 
lation between Marcantonio and Girolamo has yet to be confirmed.*! 

Aside from the references scattered through Lomazzo’s writings, biographi- 
cal information on Ciocca is scarce. As remarked above, the earliest docu- 
mentary evidence dates to 1569 when Girolamo entered Lomazzo’s workshop 
for his five-year apprenticeship. As with Figino, Girolamo’s father, Giacomo, 
who was noted as a ‘master’ (his field was not indicated), was present to sign 
the agreement.82 Considerably later, in 1586, Ciocca signed and dated the 
Resurrection in Sant'Angelo, Milan (fig. 6.6)83 and the Rime of 1587 provides the 
terminus ante quem for his lost Virgin of Sorrows. By the end of the 1580s he was 
working for the Certosa di Pavia for which he painted the Madonna and Child 
with Saints John the Baptist, Stephen, Catherine of Siena, Mary Magdalene and 
Jerome, signed and dated 1588 (Museo della Certosa di Pavia); this was prob- 
ably executed for the Oratorio Certosino di San Matteo in Selvanesco (Milan) 
which depended from the Certosa. This altarpiece was followed by various 
works cited in the documents of the Carthusian lodgings located near San 
Michele alla Chiusa in Milan, and also another altarpiece (now lost) for the 
Carthusians of Lyon for which Ciocca was paid in 1593. Also datable to the late 
1580s-early 1590s is a set of three paintings for the Chapel of Saint Christopher: 
Saint Christopher Carrying the Christ Child, Torture of Saint Christopher, and 
Martyrdom of the Saint Christopher (San Vittore al Corpo, Milan). Though not 
documented, these are attributed to Ciocca in Carlo Torre’s Ritratto di Milano 
(1674).34 Decoration of the chapel included frescoes by Ciocca with additional 
stories of Saint Christopher on the vault begun in 1587 and completed by 1596.35 

Oddly, in 1595 the Jesuate historian Paolo Morigia (1525-1604), a con- 
temporary of Ciocca, erroneously included Girolamo—‘esteemed painter’ 
commended for the Resurrection of Sant’‘Angelo—among a list of deceased 
artists.36 This information is disproved by later evidence including a payment 


31 Cavalieri, ‘Uno di due, 21-26. 

32 Giuliani and Sacchi, ‘Per una lettura; 330. 

33 Only a brief overview of Ciocca is provided here. For more on the artist, see Giacomelli 
Vedovello and Marani, ‘Madonna col Bambino e santi) 184-85; Gorla, ‘Per il manierismo 
Lombardo, 242-68; Agosti and Agosti, Le tavole del Lomazzo, 31-32; Cavalieri, ‘Uno di due, 
21-26; Cavalieri, ‘Girolamo Ciocca, 385; Musicco, ‘Studi sul pittore Girolamo Ciocca. 

34 Torre mistakenly refers to Girolamo as Cristoforo. Torre, Il ritratto di Milano, 160. 

35 Gorla, ‘Per il manierismo Lombardo, 263-67. 

36 ‘Girolamo Chiocca fu tenuto pregiato pittore e degno di lode, e fra le molte sue opere 
pinse una Resurrezione in Sant'Angelo” (Girolamo Ciocca was considered an esteemed 
and praised artist, and, among his many paintings, a Resurrection of Christ in Sant'Angelo). 
Morigia, La nobiltà di Milano, 277. 
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FIGURE 6.6 

Girolamo Ciocca, Resurrection, 
1586. Oil on canvas. 
SANT’ANGELO, MILAN. 
PHOTO CREDIT: NICOLETTA 
PAVESI, CARATE BRIANZA 


dated 1601 for paintings at the monastery of Santa Maria di Baggio.8” In 1603, 
Ciocca was recorded as living in Milan in the parish of San Vittore ai Quaranta 
Martiri.88 In 161, he was contracted for two paintings for the Chapel of Saint 
Francesca Romana in San Vittore al Corpo. This featured the Stories of Saint 
Francesca Romana and fresco decoration ‘similar to that of Saint Christopher’ 
in the same church, of which no trace survives.39 The last recorded mention 


37 Rognoni, Cascina e monastero, 56; Musicco, ‘Studi sul pittore Girolamo Ciocca, 45-46. 
38 Besta, ‘Alcune notizie, 452. 
39 Baroni, Documenti per la storia dell'architettura, 239. 
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of Ciocca dates to 1622, at which time the decoration for the Chapel of Saint 
Francesca Romana was still unfinished.*° 

While no further signed works by Ciocca are known to exist beyond those 
cited above, in recent years his oeuvre has expanded as scholars have come to 
recognise his idiosyncratic style, which evolved to some extent but retained 
in its complexity a substantial coherence and a strong personal characterisa- 
tion. A representative example of Ciocca’s work is the undated Assumption 
of the Virgin that he painted for the Capuchin convent of Santa Maria del 
Bigorio in Capriasca in the Canton Ticino.*! Rigid both in composition and 
in the blocky shape of the individual figures, it aligns with the Milanese post- 
Leonardesque tradition—which included Lomazzo, who himself worked in 
the wake of artists such as Marco d’Oggiono (ca. 1475-1530) and Cesare Magni 
(ca. 1495-1534)—for the soave type of the Virgin, the bystanders’ expressive 
gestures, and the vivid palette. The postures and animated faces of the apostles 
are characterised by a refined chiaroscuro, almost as if they were carved in 
wood, which refers back to the crowd of figures in Lomazzo’s Fall of Simon 
Magus (1570-71) in the Foppa Chapel in San Marco, Milan. Girolamo’s attempt 
to adhere to the language of his master in this painting is so striking that dating 
it to the 1580s has been proposed.42 Generally noteworthy is the early emer- 
gence of his artistic style; his way of defining drapery through overabundant, 
heavy, soft, and fluid folds, arranged often in parallels that look like a revised 
adaptation, together with suggestions from Gaudenzio Ferrari, of the style of 
Marco d’Oggiono, and other painters of Leonardo’s circle. 

Stylistically close to Ciocca’s Assumption of the Virgin is his Saint Ubaldo 
Frees a Possessed Woman, 1585-89 (Sant'Agnese, Lodi) (fig. 6.7). In addition to 
the similar treatment of drapery, the physiognomies of the Madonna and the 
saints are closely comparable.*? It is difficult to determine how many years 
separate these two paintings; an early restoration of the chapel which houses 
the Lodi painting began in 1585 and was completed at the start of 1589.44 
Overseeing this work was the prior from the monastery of San Romano in 
Lodi for whom, in 1570, Lomazzo had painted both the Our Lady of Victories 
(now lost) and the Nativity with the Adoration of the Shepherds (parish church 
of Boffalora d'Adda, near Lodi). Were it not for its poor condition, it would 


40 Baroni, Documenti per la storia dell'architettura, 239; Musicco, ‘Studi sul pittore Girolamo 
Ciocca, 37-43, 49-51. 

41 Villata, ‘La tela dell'Assunta al Bigorio, 58-64. 

42 Agosti, Le Tavole del Lomazzo, 31-32. 

43 Cavalieri, ‘Uno di due, 25. 

44 Cavalieri, ‘Uno di due, 25. 
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FIGURE 6.7 

Girolamo Ciocca, Saint 
Ubaldo Frees a Possessed 
Woman, 1585-89. Oil on 
canvas. 

SANT’AGNESE, LODI 
PHOTO: MUSEO CIVICO, 
LODI 


be possible to date the Saint Ambrose and Saints Gervase and Protase in Santo 
Stefano, Milan to about 1590,45 closer to the Saint Ubaldo and the recently at- 
tributed Christ the Cross-Bearer, 1580-90 (Pinacoteca Civica, Varallo).46 

In the Saint Ubaldo, the dramatic rendering of the possessed woman con- 
nects with the most inflated style seen in Ciocca’s Resurrection and his Saint 
Christopher cycle for San Vittore al Corpo, paintings that constitute a chap- 
ter of their own within his oeuvre. The exaggeration of anatomies and pos- 
tures typical of late Cinquecento Milanese adaptations of Michelangelo’s 
style (although less refined than those of Figino by whom Ciocca was partially 


45 The painting was attributed to Ciocca by Gualdo Priorato in 1666. Gualdo Priorato, 
Relatione della citta, 44. See also Bruzzese ‘Cristo porta croce, 33. 

46 On the previously unpublished attribution to Ciocca by Giovanni Agosti and Jacopo 
Stoppa, see Bruzzese, ‘Cristo porta croce, 30-35. 
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inspired) reflect the response to the recent muscular and, at times, sculptur- 
esque gigantism of the period. This kind of ambition, which also informed 
some of Lomazzo’s paintings, was widely appreciated in Milan in the 1570s and 
it remained in vogue well into the seventeenth century through the work of 
Giovanni Battista Crespi, called il Cerano. Among its most important interpret- 
ers, this trend included the painters Aurelio Luini and Giuseppe Meda. 

The complexity of Ciocca’s schemes, including the Resurrection and the 
Torture of Saint Christopher, plays around powerfully articulated anatomies 
that appear to be ultimately inspired, among other sources, by the Laocoòn, 
which Ciocca would have known through drawings and prints. Almost an 
unicum in the catalogue of the artist is a rare drawing for the Torture of Saint 
Christopher, ca. 1587 (Département des Arts Graphiques, Musée du Louvre, 
Paris) that sheds some light onto the preparatory phase of this commission.*” 
Stylistically, this drawing shows affinities with Figino’s work that are less read- 
ily discerned in Ciocca’s paintings, such as the muscled anatomies and frown- 
ing expressions of the figures. 


3 Ciocca: A Deeper Look at Tradition 


For Ciocca, the tendency to emphasise muscular forms proved to be a tem- 
porary infatuation, as is evident in the Madonna with Child and Saints at the 
Museo della Certosa di Pavia. Here, the figures appear more serene and conven- 
tional, connected to Lomazzian roots and with citations from Figino’s famous 
Madonna of the Serpent, but modulated in Ciocca’s own way with expressive 
delicacy and a confident mastery of space. This inclination towards seren- 
ity finds further exemplification in the Madonna and Child with Saints and a 
Donor, ca. 1580-85 (private collection), a painting that offers rare insight into 
Ciocca’s skills as a portraitist with the inclusion of the benefactor's numismatic- 
like profile (recalling the anonymous Master of Ercole and Girolamo Visconti) 
and with accents of realism that suggest ties to the portraiture of Bergamo and 
Brescia. This kind of portrait might have elicited Lomazzo’s praise more than 
the stiff countenance of the donor in Ciocca’s Coronation of the Virgin, 1606 
(Santa Maria Assunta al Vigentino, Milan), which is part of a cycle that also 
includes the Assumption and the Dormition of the Virgin (Santa Maria Assunta 
al Vigentino, Milan).*8 


47 The Louvre drawing (inv. 1532) was identified by Stefano L’Occaso. Agosti and Stoppa, ‘La 
Sibilla di Panzù, 15-16, 22; Allegri, ‘Un momento trascurato, 191. 
48 Agosti and Stoppa, ‘Una complicata eredità, 302 (with previous bibliography). 
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Ciocca’s oeuvre may tentatively be placed into a chronological sequence 
according to the documented and stylistic clues noted above. Appearing to 
postdate 1611 are the Madonna Delivering the Christ Child to Saint Francesca 
Romana (San Giovanni Battista, Cesano Boscone near Milan) and the Miracle 
of Saint Francesca Romana (Santi Ambrogio e Simpliciano, Carate Brianza 
near Monza).4? Probably underway by 1613 is the San Carlo Consigning the 
Constitutions to the Angeliche Nuns (Istituto San Paolo delle Angeliche, for- 
merly San Paolo Converso, Milan).5 Little information is available about the 
Assumption of the Virgin (parish church of San Colombano al Lambro, near 
Lodi, formerly in another church also administered by the Carthusians),5! or 
the Presentation of the Virgin at the Temple (Santo Stefano, Milan), two works 
that may be dated ca. 1590-1610.” 

As Ciocca distanced himself from Lomazzo’s influence and became less 
sensitive to Figino’s art, his style hardened into the formulaic repetitions typi- 
cal of a minor painter whose work was distinctive mainly through his man- 
ner of rendering drapery. The weakness of some of his later paintings suggests 
the intervention of assistants who probably played a significant role in the 
production of his paintings such as the Madonna of the Rosary, 1600-10 (San 
Giovanni Evangelista, Galbiate, province of Lecco),53 the Saint Benedict of 
Norcia, 1600-10 (San Michele, Busto Arsizio, near Varese),54 the Saint Margaret 
of Antioch, 1600-10 (San Salvatore e Santa Margherita, Busto Garolfo, near 
Milan),5° and the Saint Augustine Enthroned with Monks and Nuns, 1600-10 
(San Marco, Milan).56 


49 The paintings are identified by Federico Cavalieri and Mauro Pavesi, respectively, and at- 
tributed here to Ciocca for the first time. Dating is according to the chronicled manuscript 
provided by Delfinone. He mentioned two paintings with these subjects commissioned in 
1611 for San Vittore al Corpo. Delfinone, Copioso ed esatto registro. 

50 The records relate to the construction of the chapel dedicated to San Carlo in 1613. 
Cavalieri, ‘Novara, 7 settembre 1613, 82. 

51 Musicco, ‘Studi sul pittore Girolamo Ciocca, 26. 

52 Agosti, Battezzati, and Stoppa, San Maurizio al Monastero Maggiore, 76. Sincere thanks to 
Jacopo Stoppa for drawing this to my attention. 

53 Published here for the first time with an attribution to Ciocca proposed by Federico 
Cavalieri. 

54 Villata, ‘La tela dell'Assunta al Bigorio, 58-64. 

55  Musicco, ‘Studi sul pittore Girolamo Ciocca, 33. 

56 Published here for the first time with an attribution to Ciocca proposed by Federico 
Cavalieri. 
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4 Towards an Assessment of Lomazzo’s Pupils 


The oeuvres of Figino and Ciocca are rooted within the theoretical teachings 
of their charismatic master Lomazzo. This is particularly evident through their 
attempts to draw harmoniously, if to varying degrees, upon the seven gover- 
nors of Lomazzo’s ideal Temple of Painting. As noted above, Ciocca was the 
less talented of the two pupils and his artistic personality, as well as being 
weaker, was also less complex. Indeed, in Ciocca’s work, Lomazzo’s legacy 
appreciably diminishes into a general reiteration (acclaimed many times in 
Lomazzo’s writings) of the Milanese pictorial tradition. It declined as well on 
account of attempts, however sporadic, to adopt a statelier tone: a few paint- 
ings with more dramatic subjects, such as the Saint Christopher cycle at San 
Vittore and the Flagellation in Sant'Angelo, being more in the style of Tibaldi 
than Michelangelo. Among Ciocca’s models was also Figino, whether in his use 
of more muscular figures or in the more ‘orthodox’ Lomazzian declination of 
his youthful Madonna of the Serpent. This is also evident in the Madonna and 
Child with Saints for the Museo della Certosa di Pavia. 

In the earliest phase of Figino’s career Lomazzo’s teachings seem to be ap- 
plied in a different sense. Unfortunately, evidence of Figino’s early work is 
scant: it is known only through a few drawings and even fewer paintings. But 
some of these drawings register the exact moment in which Leonardo’s mate- 
rial, then still in Francesco Melzi’s possession, enters Figino’s work, most surely 
with Lomazzo as an intermediary. In addition to the aforementioned Portrait 
of Giovanni Angelo Annoni, another relatively early painting is the Agony in 
the Garden, 1577? (private collection, Milan) (fig. 6.8).57 In the Agony, Figino 
explores a subject dear to Lomazzo, reclaiming the rigid and stunted interpre- 
tation from two earlier paintings by his master. In the upper part of the panel, 
Figino focuses on the silent dialogue between the archaic figure of Christ 
and the angel, who, with a fixed gaze, attempts to comfort him while gestur- 
ing emphatically. The visual effect recalls Christ's figure in Lomazzo’s Noli me 
tangere (see fig. 2.8). As with Lomazzo’s two versions of the Agony in the 
Garden (see figs. 2.6 and 2.16), Figino avoids reference to Correggio’s famous 
prototype of 1524 (Apsley House, London)58 and appears to acknowledge the 


57 The Agony in the Garden is often described as signed and dated 1577 and formerly in the 
Matsvansky Collection, Vienna. Ciardi, Giovan Ambrogio Figino, 213. However, technical 
examination of the painting which recently resurfaced in a Milanese private collection 
indicates no trace of inscription. 

58 Morandotti, Milano profana, 231-34. 
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FIGURE 6.8 

Giovanni Ambrogio Figino, 
Agony in the Garden, 

1577?. Oil on wood. Private 
collection, Milan. 

PHOTO: WITT LIBRARY, 
LONDON 


second primary light theorised by Lomazzo—faint, fixed, and directed from 
‘the angels or similar’.59 

The cut of the composition and the dimensional rapport between the fig- 
ures and the pictorial field in Figino’s Agony (56 x 47 cm) are quite similar 
to that of three small paintings by Ciocca completed not many years later.®° 
Bearing an uncertain early provenance, these paintings are attributed to 
Ciocca here for the first time: the Agony in the Garden, ca. 1580-90 (Museo 
Diocesano Francesco Gonzaga, Mantua) and two versions of the Adoration 
of the Shepherds probably dating to ca. 1580-90 (Collegio degli Oblati at Rho 


59 Lomazzo, Trattato (1), 193-94. 
60 For example, the Adoration of the Shepherds at the Collegio degli Oblati in Rho measures 
ca. 22.5 x 18 cm. 
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FIGURE 6.9 

Girolamo Ciocca, 
Adoration of the 
Shepherds, ca. 1580-90. 
Oil on panel. 

PRIVATE COLLECTION. 
PHOTO: BRIDGEMAN 
IMAGES 


and private collection, respectively) (fig. 6.9).6! As with Figino’s Agony, Ciocca 
also applies to these Lomazzo’s theory of the ‘second primary light’. In both 
Adorations supernatural light emanates from an arched cloud supporting 
a concert of angels located in the upper part of the composition, as seen in 
Lomazzo's the Nativity with the Adoration of the Shepherds, 1570 (parish church 
of Boffalora d’Adda, formerly in the convent of San Romano, Lodi) (fig. 6.10). 
Similarly, in Figino’s and Ciocca’s versions of the Agony the light emanates 
from the centre of a cloud supporting an angel. 

Regarding the trajectory of Figino’s artistic development, particularly his 
later Michelangelesque phase, we are reminded that the works Lomazzo pro- 
duced while Figino was in his studio were the most noticeably Mannerist in 
his truncated career. On the other hand, Ciocca witnessed Lomazzo’s brief 


61 Christie’, London, South Kensington, Old Master Pictures, 7 July 1999, lot 43 (44 x 32 cm), 
as attributed to Giovanni Balducci, called Il Cosci. 
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FIGURE 6.10 

Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, 
Nativity with the Adoration 
of the Shepherds, 1570. Oil 
on panel. Parish church 
Boffalora d'Adda. 

PHOTO: ANTONIO MAZZA, 
UFFICIO DIOCESANO PER 
I BENI CULTURALI, LODI 


later phase which is perhaps more archaic and characterised by works such as 
the Agony in the Garden in San Carlo al Corso, in which the late Cinquecento 
foundations—that is the imitation of Michelangelo and Raphael—are en- 
tirely rejected.52 With his more conservative disposition, Ciocca’s bent was 


62 During the period in which Figino was apprenticed to Lomazzo, he may have wit- 
nessed his master painting the following: Encounter of Abraham and Melchizedek, 1565 
(destroyed); Agony in the Garden, ca. 1565 (Pinacoteca Ambrosiana, Milan; its pendant 
Christ on the Cross, signed and dated 1565 (current location unknown); Saint Francis re- 
ceiving the Stigmata with Saints Bartholomew and Bernardino, ca. 1565-70 (Santi Paolo e 
Barnaba, Milan); The frescoed Allegory of the Lenten Feast, 1567 (destroyed); Lamentation 
over the Dead Christ, ca. 1568 (Pinacoteca di Brera in deposit at the Fondazione Ospedale 
Marchesi, Inzago); Noli me tangere, signed and dated 1568 (Pinacoteca Civica di Palazzo 
Chiericati, Vicenza). It is difficult to ascertain whether Figino was a member of Lomazzo’s 
studio during work on the Foppa Chapel in San Marco. The date for this commission 
oscillates between 1570 and 1571, the time when Lomazzo signed the altarpiece with the 
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comparatively retardataire, unlike that of Figino, who intersected with the ar- 
tistic novelties of Roman painting of the last quarter of the sixteenth century. 
Nor did Ciocca engage with Zuccari, Muziano, or demonstrate much interest 
in the new artistic trends in the Milanese painting of the early 1600s. He seem- 
ingly bypassed (other than an occasional iconographical citation) the inno- 
vations of Cerano and Giulio Cesare Procaccini whose influences are instead 
present in the late drawings and paintings of Figino.® 

In the realm of drawings, in addition to the Louvre study for the Torture 
of Saint Christopher in San Vittore al Corpo,®* there exists a second study as- 
signed here to Ciocca for the first time. It is a sketch on blue paper for the 
Presentation of the Virgin at the Temple in Santo Stefano, Milan.® It is hoped 
that the resurfacing of various paintings by Ciocca will prompt the reconstruc- 
tion of his activity as a draughtsman. 


Madonna and Child with Saints Peter, Paul, and Augustine (in situ). See Chapter 2 in this 
volume. 

63 On the influences of Cerano and Procaccini on Figino’s late work, see Ciardi, ‘Sei secoli 
di pittura a Milano, 47; Pavesi, ‘Fuga in Egitto, 36-45; Pavesi, Giovanni Ambrogio Figino 
pittore, 363-74. The only known link between Ciocca and Cerano survives through the 
aforementioned San Carlo Consigns the Constitutions to the Angeliche Nuns (Istituto San 
Paolo delle Angeliche, Milan). Indeed, the figure of San Carlo in Ciocca’s large canvas 
clearly derives from the painting that Cerano made in preparation for the embroidery of 
the altar frontal (antependium or paliotto) with the Canonisation of San Carlo of Milan 
Cathedral. Both Cerano’s painting and the embroidery executed by Pompeo Berluscone 
and Antonia Pellegrini are at the Museo del Duomo, Milan. 

64 Musicco, ‘Studi sul pittore Girolamo Ciocca, 26. 

65 Tajan, 16th to 19th Century Drawings, 15 November 2004, lot 1, as Milanese School sixteenth 
century. In this essay attributed to Ciocca by Mauro Pavesi. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Lomazzo’s Influence on Decorative Patterns in 
Sculptural Workshops Before and After 1600 


Paolo Sanvito 


Per non affogare nella fiumana 

contro i pali ritti dove lo scivolo d'acqua 
ha lame di ghiaccio duro, 

ricorda che la vita è come pietra 

per costruire la città lontana 

al meraviglioso tempo dell’uomo. 

E con i marmi grigi i comacini 
ricostruiranno, sui pilastri tesi 

l’arcate chiuse 


EUGENIO BATTISTI, 1949 


Very little research has been undertaken on Lomazzo's so-called grilli! This 
is surprising considering that Lomazzo often mentions grilli in the Idea 
(1590) and provides a more thorough treatment of the subject in the Trattato 
(1584).2 There is even less scholarship on the history of Lomazzo's gheribizzi, 


This essay is dedicated to the memory of Christof Thoenes, a generous colleague from whom 
this research benefitted greatly. Sincere thanks to Sabine Frommel, Hubertus Giinther, and 
Loredana Olivato with respect to Galeazzo Alessi. 

1 Grilli descend from the Ancient Greek grylloi, specifically those found in Alexandrine paint- 
ings. Jurgis BaltruSaitis was perhaps the first to identify the origin and etymology of this word, 
dedicating an entire chapter to the subject. Despite his volume’s medieval focus, it also ad- 
dresses anticlassical aspects of sixteenth-century art. Baltrušaitis, Le Moyen Age fantastique. 

2 ‘... tutti i capricci, fantasie, & gheribizzi che si sciolgono dal capo fa mostrare [la composi- 

tione] con tanto ornamento delle opere, & accrescimento delle pitture ordinarie, sommin- 

istrandoci tanti vaghi istromenti che adornano così i tempij sacri, come gli illustri palazzi 
de i Re, e insieme nelle proprie historie tanti ornamenti, lavori, capricci, grilli [...] che ap- 
presso noi altri pittori aggrandiscono, & abbeliscono i soggetti delle nostre pitture? Lomazzo, 

Trattato, 153, of particular interest is the passage quoted above on page 280, and, on grilli and 

the grottesche, see page 412. 
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grotteschi, and rabisch (arabesque ornament) and especially the ways in 
which these may be applied to sculpture.? This lacuna is partly due to the fact 
that, historically, Lomazzo scholarship has centred on painting rather than 
on sculpture, an inevitable focus considering that he thought of himself as a 
painter and, therefore, directed his texts towards painters. He tended to treat 
sculptors as second-rank artists in a tradition that, from the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, consistently gave primacy to painting as the art form closest to disegno; 
and, of course, painters frequently provided designs to sculptors. The artis- 
tic hierarchy is implied by the longer title of his Trattato, in which he ranks 
painting first, sculpture second, and architecture third. This essay will examine 
Lomazzo's relationship to sculpture and attempt to demonstrate that, while 
his influence on this medium is little credited, at times dismissed as a curiosum 
or an extravagance, his impact was not negligible. 

From the 1960s onwards, several scholars active in Lombardy have argued 
that Lomazzo was the source for much of the antirinascimentali grotesque or 
anticlassical work in Italy. The art historian Eugenio Battisti pointed out that 
such trends often originated along the peninsula's geographical borders, and an 
example is that of Lombardy and the Alpine regions, in particular Switzerland, 
where many inhabitants of Milan had roots. Presumably, it was somewhere 
in this area that Battisti wrote his poem on the stonecutters of the sub-alpine 
valleys that is quoted above.* As Battisti hints, the Canton Ticino, more than 
any of its neighbours, has long been recognised as the cradle of an incalculable 
number of skilled sculptors and stonecutters who worked across Europe and 
the Mediterranean. Ticino also produced many innovative painters and archi- 
tects who made significant contributions to the aesthetics of the grotesque 
such as Francesco Borromini and the Fontana dynasty. 

Recent scholarship has demonstrated that Lomazzo was at the forefront 
of the aesthetics of the grotesque. Even after blindness halted his career as a 
painter and draughtsman in 1571, his influence continued to be felt through 
itinerate Lombard stonecutters who disseminated his vision of grotesquerie 
across northern Italy. After his death, the ideas expressed in his treatises con- 
tinued to permeate late Cinquecento Italy and beyond; wherever Lombard 
stonecutters worked—from Valsesia to Friuli, in the cities of Emilia, and 
elsewhere—the influence of his grotteschi (as they appear in the Idea), or 
grotesque-bizarre aesthetics in general, began to appear.” 


3 Gheribizzo may be translated as foolishness, whim, or caprice. The term is frequently em- 
ployed by members of the Blenio Academy. 

4 Among the numerous possible examples is the homo salvaticus. Battisti, Lantirinascimento, 
103, 559. Members of the Accademia della Val di Blenio sometimes disguised themselves as 
wild men, i.e. salvatici. 

5 Lomazzo, Idea, 48. 
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Lomazzo considered Antonio Abondio’s fierce Omenoni as paradigmatic 
representations of monstrous giants with grotesque features. Situated on the 
facade of Leone Leoni’s palace in Milan, they are more than a figurative com- 
plement to the façade; they animate it and seem to support it. They also pro- 
vided a link to the Tuscan school by virtue of their placement on the house of 
the famous Aretine sculptor and they reference (however distant) the terme 
on Michelangelo’s Tomb of Julius 11 completed in 1545. It is significant that 
the Omenoni were celebrated by Leoni’s fellow Aretine, Giorgio Vasari, in Le 
Vite, a tribute that legitimated Lomazzo’s own praise of them.” The Lombard 
taste for the eccentric that they displayed spread widely over the course of 
the seventeenth century through Central and even Southern Italy. Forms as- 
sociated with the Baroque such as atlantes, herms, keystone-masks, and sa- 
tiric physiognomies were an outcrop of the Omenoni. Lomazzo's theorisation, 
inspired by the ignudi, profoundly influenced the physiognomic repertory of 
late sixteenth-century artists including his fellow theorist Federico Zuccari 
(ca. 1540/41-1609). In the Idea,’ Lomazzo prepared the anticlassical taste of 
the following generation by emphasising the importance of neglected ex- 
perimental artists such as Ricciardo Taurino da Roane? and Giovanni Battista 
Suardo, an engraver, particularly of wood, and who was also Leoni’s son-in-law 
and successor at the Milanese Mint.!° 

Lomazzo’s formative years in the workshop of Giovanni Battista della Cerva 
(ca. 1512/1580) must be considered against the backdrop of Milan’s Cathedral. 
Acclaimed for its impressive decorative walls, the sculpture featured an 
array of fantastic creatures and grotesque and monstrous large-scale figures 


6 ‘Di queste sorti di termini [ancient Italian pendant of what the French theory still re- 
fers to as termes; the word does not survive in contemporary Italian] co’ panni intorno 
colle teste & barbe lunghe, & intricate con dentro le mani, se ne possono far per pro- 
vincie, e stati sottoposti à Signori, si come ha fatto al palazzo di Leone Aretino Antonio 
[Abondio detto] Ascona: avvertendo di non farvi femine per la debolezza & delicatezza 
loro, che non conviene à questo ordine) Lomazzo, Trattato, 414. The most useful defini- 
tion of termes was not devised in Italy but in Burgundy, and published in Lyon by Sambin, 
Oevvre de la diversité des termes. Serlio’s influence in this work is evident, and Sambin had 
worked at Fontainebleau from 1541 through 1544. Jacquemart, Architectures comtoises de 
la Renaissance, 126. The Omenoni were deliberately anticlassical and grotesque, a parody 
of the ancient architrave bearing figures, such as the telamons of the Temple of Olympian 
Zeus in Agrigento and the Temple of Hadrian in Rome. 

7 ‘... so full of fantastic inventions, that there is perhaps no other like it in Milan. Vasari, 
Lives, 2:840. 
Lomazzo, Idea, 164. 
Richard Taurin from Rouen experienced the greatest success of his career in Milan. 
Baudoin, La sculpture flamboyante en Normandie, 325; See also Huard, L’ art en Norman- 
die, 100. 

10 Lomazzo, Idea, 165. 
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embellishing the imposing buttresses and corbels. These figures, many carved by 
stonemasons from workshops based in valleys that are today a part of 
Switzerland, are conventionally referred to as Giganti, or giants, but their 
most important attribute is not their size but their expressive forms. As schol- 
arly interest in the Cathedral's workshop has grown, the significance of these 
sculptures has gained appreciation. They embody a continuance of motifs 
set within a Milanese tradition that may date as far back as the Ottonian and 
Romanesque periods. 

This context no doubt encouraged Lomazzo's receptivity to a wide range of 
artistic influences, both local and transnational, thus he greatly admired some 
artists from the North, especially Diirer who is mentioned seven times in the 
Idea and more frequently still in the Trattato. Lomazzo dubbed him, rather 
awkwardly, the ‘gran Druuido Durero’ in reference to Celtic priests.!? As noted 
above, Lomazzo was, of course, also affected by Central Italian ideas, particu- 
larly those stemming from Florence, Siena, and Rome. He especially praised 
the Genoese painter Luca Cambiaso (1527-85) for his wide mastery of the art 
of painting and also Giovan Battista Panzeri, called Serabaglio (1520—91?).!3 A 
link between Cambiaso’s painting and Lomazzo’s taste for the grottesche and 
fantastical creatures such as the chimere might be the architect Galeazzo Alessi 
(1512-72). His design for the Villa Cambiaso (no relation to Luca) in Genoa, 
constructed in 1548, deeply impressed Vasari who praised its ‘herms, windows, 
cornices, all of which diverge from the common use’. Similar works, in par- 
ticular masks, by Alessi were also seen in Milan on the façade of Santa Maria 
Presso San Celso (fig. 7.1), demonstrating that the same models travelled easily 
throughout northwestern Italy. 


11 For fundamental iconographic research, see Janson, ‘Meaning of the Giganti, 61-76; See 
also Tasso, however, without the same consideration given to the meaning and origins of 
this typology. Tasso, ‘I Giganti, 55-62. 

12 Transliterated into the Latin druidae/druides. It is surprising that Lomazzo was aware of 
the original Celtic orthography. It contains the root *vid of the verb meaning ‘to see’; his 
way of spelling the word is druvidi (in modern Italian: druidi). Lomazzo, Idea, 39, 98. The 
subject recurs in this same period in the philosophy of Giordano Bruno who uses the 
spelling: druidi. 

13 Cambiaso ‘é riuscito nelle inventioni, e bizzarrie rarissimo al mondo, and again ‘molto 
bizzaro’, which is similar to the praise he gave Agostino Serabaglio called Bambaia; other- 
wise Cambiaso is labelled ‘eccellentissimo, divinamente rappresenta con quella sua felice 
mano’. His name appears five times. Lomazzo, Trattato, 228, 354. 

14‘. terminetti finestre cornici tutte varie da quel che s'usa’. The word varie here means 
divergent and not various. Profumo Mueller, ‘Dall’astrazione all'iconismo, 435, 439, 
figs. 281-2, 291. The herms located on the first floor of the Loggia in Palazzo del Principe 
Doria a Fassolo must have been known to Lomazzo. 
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FIGURE 7.1 

Galeazzo Alessi, mask, 
before 1572. Santa Maria 
presso San Celso, Milan. 
PHOTO: AUTHOR 


The composite-decorative patterns described by Lomazzo, whether referred 
to as grottesche or the style rustique, following Ernst Kris, were essential to 
the core language of Mannerism, if only parerga (appendices) or Beiwerk 
(Warburg’s term) to the classicism of around 1600, against which Caravaggio 
would later react. These were developed more especially in Northern Lombardy, 
which was outside of ecclesiastical control. Lomazzo’s artistic references drew 
from this region (where the geographical expanse of ancient Lombardy was 
considerably larger than it is today) and from further north into Switzerland 
and perhaps even Normandy. This trend pre-existed Lomazzo and it grew as a 
reaction against the normative approach to the architectural sculpture of the 
‘Vitruvians’ especially that found in the theoretical work of Andrea Palladio 
as outlined in the commentary of the Dieci Libri (1556 and 1567, edited with 
Daniele Barbaro) and the Quattro Libri (1570). The contrast between strict 
Vitruvianism and an anti-classicising form explains why we find in Lomazzo’s 


m 


15 Kris, ‘Der Stil “rustique” 137—208. 
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Trattato'® a polemic against Monsignor Barbaro.!” With regard to the chimere in 
painting, or grottesche, Lomazzo states ‘they should be painted in the interme- 
diate spaces, as Peruzzi has demonstrated in Serlio’s account'18 This reference 
by Lomazzo to two Tuscan architects whose normative views were familiar to 
the reader and universally accepted served to legitimise his own point of view 
on the subject.!9 Thereafter, a taste for the bizarre increased, expanding further 
south and especially through a succession of the Michelangelists: Bernardo 
Buontalenti (ca. 1531-1608), Pietro Bernini (1562-1629), Giovanni Battista 
Caccini (1556-1613), and Michelangelo Naccherino (1560-1622), whose mon- 
strous creatures and beast-like masks anticipate those of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. While the sources for these grotesque repertories and the taste for them 
throughout Italy are not always precisely traceable, Lomazzo must be seen as 
one of their most important proponents. 

Giovanni Battista Caccini was a pupil of Giovanni Antonio Dosio (1533-1609) 
and therefore partly independent from the Bernini ‘dynasty’. The fact that so 
many collaborators of the great Florentine were Lombards implies, if not nec- 
essarily an influence, at least a familiarity with the Lombard tradition. Here, I 
propose to consider the bizzarrie in Caccini’s oeuvre in relation to Lomazzo as 
aresponse to his treatises in the final years of the century. Attributed to Caccini 
are four marble statues in the Boboli Gardens: Summer, Autumn, Aesculapius, 
and Hippolytus (executed from 1590 onwards). He also worked on decoration 
for Alessandro Strozzi’s Palazzo Nonfinito in Florence that was designed by 
Bernardo Buontalenti and begun in 1592. He and Buontalenti appear to have 
shared a stylistic taste and the building may be considered a collaboration be- 
tween the two architect-sculptors. However, it was Caccini who executed the 
portal at via del Proconsolo, and this is very different from Buontalenti’s masks 
(ca. 1583-88) on the Palazzo Serguidi in Florence which were entirely his own 
invention (fig. 7.2).2° Caccini was also responsible for sculpting fifteen, mon- 
umental, grotesque herms (probably dated after 1600) on the façade of the 
Palazzo Valori Altoviti in Florence, an arrangement consonant with the aesthet- 
ics that Lomazzo defended. In Florence, his style was paralleled and perhaps 


16 Lomazzo, Trattato, 422. 

17 On Daniele Barbaro and his classicising orientation, see Sanvito, Daniele Barbaro. 
Barbaro’s ecclesiastical role as Patriarch was not irrelevant to this controversial context. 

18‘... liberamente si dovessero ammettere facendole negli spatii, come esso [Baldassarre 
Peruzzi] insegna nel Serlio. Lomazzo, Trattato, 422. 

19 Whether Serlio legitimised such forms is questionable. Studies by Mario Carpo dem- 
onstrate that his theory was considered heterodox by orthodox Vitruvians. Carpo, 
Architecture in the Age of Printing. 

20 Morrogh, Disegni di architetti fiorentini, 160, cat. no. 86. 
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FIGURE 7.2 Bernardo Buontalenti, mask, ca. 1583-88. Palazzo Serguidi, 


Florence. 


PHOTO: DIPARTIMENTO DI STORIA DELL’ ARTE “G. C. ARGAN”, 
UNIVERSITÀ DI ROMA “SAPIENZA” 


Monftrorum Hiftoria. 


I. Puer capite elephantino . 


431 


FIGURE 7.3 

Jacopo Ligozzi, Puer capite elephantino. 
Engraving, 34.8 x 24 cm. Ulisse Aldrovandi, 
Bartolomeo Ambrosini, and Marco 
Antonio Bernia, Monstrorum historia. Cum 
paralipomenis historiae omnium animalium 
(Bologna, 1642), 431. 

PHOTO: AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 7.4 

Jacopo Ligozzi, Monstrum marinum 
rudimenta habitus episcopi referens. 
Engraving, 34.8 x 24 cm. Ulisse Aldrovandi, 
Bartolomeo Ambrosini, and|Marco 
Antonio Bernia, Monstrorum historia. Cum 
paralipomenis historiae omnium animalium 
(Bologna, 1642), 358. 

PHOTO: AUTHOR 


influenced by the work of another northern Italian artist, the Veronese Jacopo 
Ligozzi (1547-1627), whose fantastical illustrations were published posthu- 
mously in Aldrovandi’s Monstrorum historia of 1642 (figs. 7.3-4).7! In 2014, his 
wide influence was celebrated in the eponymously titled exhibition Jacopo 
Ligozzi: Pittore Universalissimo’.22 

As the designer of one of the most famous artificial Florentine grottoes, 
Ligozzi was able to make ‘l’exotique, l’étrange et le merveilleux’ create affini- 
ties; these characteristics ‘voisinent spontanément’ (literally: spontaneously 
approach one another).23 Here, Ligozzi’s work goes beyond Lomazzo’s grilli or 
bizzarrie, but is nonetheless related to them. Even after his death, Lomazzo’s 
influence continued to be propagated through Ligozzi who had attained a high 


21 Aldrovandi, Ambrosini, and|Bernia, Monstrorum historia, 358. 

22 Cecchi, Conigliello, and Faietti, Jacopo Ligozzi ‘pittore universalissimo, 125 (the orna- 
ment of the gualdrappa or saddlepad), 131 (usto di gentildonna), 281 (Saint Anthony with 
Demons). 

23 Morel, Les Grotesques, 79; See also Morel, ‘Mannerist grottos in sixteenth-century Italy, 
115-34. 
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FIGURE 7.5 

Giambologna, River God, 1577-80. 
Grotta del Mugnone, Parco di 
Pratolino, Florence. 

PHOTO: DIPARTIMENTO DI 
STORIA DELL’ARTE “G. C. ARGAN”, 
UNIVERSITÀ DI ROMA “SAPIENZA” 


reputation in Florence and Bologna. According to Raffaello Brenzoni, Ligozzi 
had the gift of sharp observation (scharfe Beobachtungsgabe).** Ligozzi em- 
ployed his skills in the naturalistic reproduction of wild beasts and natural ob- 
jects in the influential Grotto of Thetis in the Medici Villa in Pratolino. Here, the 
distinction between the natural and the artificial is blurred. While the grotto 
still exists, Ligozzi’s fresco decoration is now lost. A better-preserved example 
is Giambologna’s Grotta del Mugnone (fig. 7.5) which is similar to what had 
already been created by Lomazzo and his fellow academicians, for example, 
the grotto-like decoration at the Nymphaeum of Lainate.?5 

Lombard taste is also visible in domestic architecture. In Rome, the Casa 
dei Pupazzi (Palazzo Crivelli) was commissioned in 1539 by a goldsmith 
who originated from Milan. The building’s decoration, executed some years 
later and attributed to the Piacentine painter and stuccoist Giulio Mazzoni 
(ca. 1525-ca. 1618), is a testimony to the wide acceptance of grottesche 


24 Brenzoni, ‘Ligozzi, Jacopo, 23:220. 
25 Most recently, see Tramelli, ‘Art and grotesque, 73-83. 
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FIGURE 7.6 Giulio Mazzoni, mask, 1539. Casa dei Pupazzi (Palazzo Crivelli), Rome. 
PHOTO: DIPARTIMENTO DI STORIA DELL'ARTE “G. C. ARGAN”, 
UNIVERSITÀ DI ROMA “SAPIENZA” 


ornamentation, particularly in the dissemination of this example of middle- 
class domestic architecture (fig. 7.6). Furthermore, the choice of Giulio Mazzoni 
demonstrates a penchant for Lombard styles and proto-Lomazzian taste. 
Later, the Palazzo degli Scarlatti or Torrigiani-Nasi in Florence, begun by one of 
Michelangelo's associates, Baccio d’Agnolo, and decorated by the Buontalenti 
workshop, displays much more frightening masks (fig. 7.7). In the same city, 
Gherardo Silvani’s corbel with harpies on the Palazzo Capponi-Covoni, 
sculpted as late as around 1620, fits well within the spirit of Lomazzo's treatises. 
The younger Silvani (1579-1675) was a pupil of Caccini and spent many years 
in his workshop as an assistant (incidentally, he was related to Buontalenti).26 
Within this context, a possible collaboration between Caccini, Silvani, and 
other sculptors might have been the Palazzo Capponi-Covoni. 

Numerous passages written by Lomazzo celebrate famous practitioners of 
the grottesche. One of them, Federico Zuccari, was an influential mediator of 
early and late Mannerism, and he was also the founder of the Accademia di 
San Luca in Rome. He was praised by Lomazzo as the successor of Cambiaso 
in Charles v’s service. Lomazzo also admired Pellegrino Tibaldi (1527-96), par- 
ticularly for his decoration of the Palazzo Poggi in Bologna dated to about 1550. 
He undertook much larger commissions around Italy including Milan, and, 
according to Lomazzo, ‘he very successfully represents all the possible inven- 
tions, anatomies, and grilli, that might find place in the human mind and be 


26 Pizzorusso, A Boboli e altrove, 68, and passim. On Silvani, see Tesi, ‘Silvani’ 
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FIGURE 7.7 

Workshop of Bernardo 
Buontalenti, mask, 

ca. 1590. Palazzo degli 
Scarlatti, Florence. 
PHOTO: DIPARTIMENTO 
DI STORIA DELL’ ARTE 
“G. C. ARGAN”, 
UNIVERSITÀ DI ROMA 
“SAPIENZA” 


expressed in painting*27 This formulation stresses the infinity of possible in- 
ventions, something that Vasari and his followers would have condemned. By 
the turn of the seventeenth century, many leading painters could and did read 
Lomazzo; his treatises were widespread with copies held throughout Italian 
libraries. However, knowledge of those who actually read his work is depen- 
dent upon reporting such as that documented by theoreticians, thus a specific 
Rezeptionsgeschichte of Lomazzo’s writings is difficult to establish. 

Lomazzo’s grotesque mask imagery was richly influenced by the Blenio 
Academy’s diverse activities—literature, drama, theatre, rhetoric, and paint- 
ing, among others—and some of this imagery was recorded in quick sketches 
by Aurelio Luini (ca. 1530-93) one of its preeminent members. Such drawings 
as those nicknamed compa Digliador and compa Braghetogn (Brother Devil 


27 ‘Va felicissimamente rappresentando in quello quante inventioni anatomie & grilli pos- 
sono già mai intrare nella mente humana, & esser espressi dalla pittura” Lomazzo, Idea, 
157; See also his Trattato, 407. For a short analysis of Lomazzo’s theory of the grottesche, 
see Martinelli, ‘La teoria delle grottesche nel trattato, 40-46. 
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Pan 


FIGURE 7.8 Cesare Nebbia and workshop, detail of a frieze, ca. 1570. Fresco. 
Sala Superiore, Villa d'Este, Tivoli. 
PHOTO: DIPARTIMENTO DI STORIA DELL'ARTE “G. C. 
ARGAN”, UNIVERSITÀ DI ROMA “SAPIENZA” 


and Brother Large Trousers) at the Musée du Louvre anticipate or recall those 
used in contemporary late Renaissance or early Baroque decoration, whether 
grottesche or in marginal areas of sculptural ensembles, on socles or pilasters. 
There is direct continuity between such inventions and the later sculpted 
masks of Gian Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680) and Cosimo Fanzago (1591-1678) 
who both trained in the workshop of Pietro Bernini and who were, therefore, 
imbued with the Tuscan repertory that Pietro had assimilated in his native 
Settignano. This development occurred a generation after Lomazzo and while 
we know that Pietro was acquainted with and possessed treatises on perspec- 
tive, there is no record of his owning treatises on painting, therefore his knowl- 
edge of Lomazzo, while likely, is not proven. 

The taste for the bizzarrie sometimes originated in exchanges between 
Northern (specifically subalpine) and Central Italian traditions. A symptom- 
atic episode of this was the irradiation of models by Cesare Nebbia (ca. 1536- 
1614), co-author of the decorative scheme at the Villa d’Este in Tivoli. He was 
rooted in the same tradition as the Veronese Michele Sanmicheli (1487-1559) 
and Ligozzi, who may also be considered among Sanmicheli’s heirs. Nebbia's 
mask inventions dated around 1569 are nearly identical to those found later in 
the Calabrese or Campanian Baroque works by Fanzago and other Lombard 
masters (fig. 7.8). Although Fanzago was from Clusone located near Bergamo, 
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like several other Ticinesi and Valtellinesi, he simultaneously worked in the 
South, thus the consequent migration of motifs. 


1 Stylistic Complexity at the End of the Sixteenth Century 


It is clear that the diffusion of grotesque decoration that included bizzar- 
rie, chimere, and grilli, as discussed here, was one of the main endeavours of 
Lomazzo’s numerous artistic activities. According to Philippe Morel, Lomazzo’s 
theory ‘emphasises the universal and encyclopaedic value of grotesques’.2® 
Giacomo Berra’s research on the importance of Lomazzo’s models for the birth 
of caricature as a genre provides a crucial contribution to the scholarship, as 
does his essay on Arcimboldi, and also Lucia Tantardini’s recent research on 
Aurelio Luini who was one of the most representative painters of Lomazzo’s 
Blenio Academy (see Chapter 4).29 

In Milan, its fountainhead, bizzarrie were opposed by Carlo and Federico 
Borromeo. The influence of these two increased during the 1580s, especially 
after Federico became a cardinal. It was around this period that Lomazzo and 
Luini shared an intense exchange as Carlo, with limited success, attempted 
to prohibit Luini from painting sacred images.3° A consequence of this epi- 
sode served to distinguish the territory of the Archdiocese of Milan as a terra 
ingrata for bizzarrie and Luini a persona ingrata. It was not by chance that 
Lomazzo worked outside the jurisdiction of the archdiocese in peripheral 
areas of northern Lombardy such as Crema, Cremona, Lodi, and the region 
bordering Venice’s terraferma. This included the Blenio Valley that is situated 
along the farthest northern border of the Grigioni (Graubiinden) and where 
half the population had turned away from Catholicism. To clarify, this is not an 
attempt to make an explicit connection between Protestantism and a specific 
artistic taste; but rather to underscore that the absence of oppressive ecclesias- 
tical control was often welcomed in artistic and architectural circles during the 
later sixteenth century because it allowed invention to flourish. 

Lomazzo was among the first theoreticians to understand the grottesche 
as both a decorative form and also a key to developing artistic invention. 
According to him, it was a driving force of artistic creativity: ‘a lei sola nell’arte 


28‘... souligne[nt] la dimension universelle et encyclopédique des grotesques. Morel, Les 
Grotesques, 91. 

29 Berra, ‘Arcimboldi, 60-85; Berra, ‘Arcimboldi: le teste? 57-70; Tantardini, ‘On the 
Grotesque,’ 215-24. 

30 Besta, ‘Alcune notizie, 451. 
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[è concesso] ... tutto quello che si può trovare e immaginare’.*! This was a 
statement that no member of the Council of Trent would have accepted, al- 
though he was certainly not acting against theological orthodoxy. Within this 
context, Lomazzo claimed that Tibaldi and a few other artists ‘miraculously 
put into practice what comes to their mind’.*? Through this theory of creation, 
he presented possibilities that would later be applied to anti-academic experi- 
ments: first, by those detached from the ‘heritage schools’ of Michelangelism 
and Raphaelism and, second, by multiple reference to other schools of art, in- 
cluding non-Italian ones. This was the case with Pietro Bernini and Giovanni 
Battista Caccini, who, upon departing the milieux of the Tuscan normative, 
migrated to more receptive shores such as faraway Naples. Furthermore, the 
corpus of the so-called architectural rules or norms that were codified in vari- 
ous theoretical works eventually exposed their own anticlassical elements, as 
demonstrated by Peruzzi’s mediator and great interpreter Serlio. Classicisms 
are phenomena of short duration and this applies as much to the sixteenth as 
to later centuries.33 

The scatological (or dirty) dimension of the grottesca and the roughest 
types of realism mixed with a taste for blood and mutilation. Examples of 
this are Giovanni Antonio Paganino’s frescoed cycles at the Palazzo Vitelli at 
Sant'Egidio in Città di Castello and the Palazzo della Corgna in Castiglion del 
Lago, both are located in Umbria and the latter was designed by Alessi. Also see 
the frescoes by Jacopo Rossignolo (Giacobo Rosignolo da Livorno), a pupil of 
Perino del Vaga, whom Lomazzo praised in the Trattato together with Aurelio 
Busso, called il Pessa, also known as Pietro Maria da Pescia.34 These aesthetic 
judgements are collated in the chapter of the Trattato titled ‘Compositione de 
le grottesche’; for Lomazzo there existed a necessary relationship between the 
careers of certain painters and the development of a particular technique or 
‘skill’ in representation which marked a departure with the decorum of early 
Cinquecento ideals towards a new turn, of which Lomazzo was a leading pro- 
tagonist together with other core figures of Italian art of that time. 


31 Lomazzo, Trattato, 423. 

32 ‘... miracolosamente mettono in opera ciò che gli viene in mente’ Lomazzo, Trattato, 407. 

33 Lomazzo, Trattato, 369. On the categories of Classical or High Renaissance, see Shearman, 
Mannerism. Battisti considered some of Weise's interpretations crucial to understanding 
the shift from Classical to Mannerist ideals. Battisti, Lantirinascimento, 12. See also Weise, 
‘Vitalismo, 375-98. 

34 Lomazzo, Trattato, 423. He might have been aware of the painter’s commission for the 
main altar in Turin Cathedral. 
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FIGURE 7.9 

Pietro Dolce, detail of a 
cradle decorated with grilli, 
ca. 1560. Oil on nutwood. 
Museo Civico Casa Cavassa, 
Saluzzo. 

PHOTO: DIPARTIMENTO 

DI STORIA DELL'ARTE 

“G. C. ARGAN”, UNIVERSITÀ 
DI ROMA “SAPIENZA” 


Dated to around 1560-70, are Rossignolo’s frescoes at Castello Tapparelli in 
Lagnasco in the Piedmontregion.35 Baltrušaitis referred to its motifs as Boschian 
grilli. His interpretation may have been due, in part, to a direct reception in 
the region from Northern France and Flanders (fig. 7.9). Rossignolo’s work in 
the castle indicates that a stylistic change was taking place along the farthest 
Italian borders and, in this example, through the work of a Tuscan-Umbrian 
painter. This poses the question of what sort of transformation was the deco- 
rative style undergoing at this time. A transformation that Lomazzo tries to 
record in his complex theoretical writings? Vasari was unable to appreciate 
this change: his words condemning the licence that Michelangelo had opened 
up for later artists, make clear how impermeably ‘official’ artistic literature po- 
sitioned itself—in contrast to what Lomazzo was about to do. According to 
Vasari: 


35 Lagnasco was the former Marquisate of Saluzzo, a state which historically had good rela- 
tions with the Doge of Genoa and the French monarchy. 
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La quale licenza ha dato grande animo, a questi che hanno veduto il far 
suo, di mettersi a imitarlo, e nuove fantasie si sono vedute poi, alla grott- 
esca più tosto che a ragione o regola, a’ loro ornamenti; onde gli artefici gli 
hanno infinito e perpetuo obligo, avendo egli rotti i lacci e le catene delle 
cose che per via d’una strada comune eglino di continuo operavano.36 


Although this passage is often cited, it bears rereading. Despite Vasari, the break 
through to such freedoms was exactly what artists were trying to achieve; noth- 
ing is worse than ‘chains’ for creativity. The grotto, from an animistic point of 
view, was a symbol of nature’s womb in which all was conceived as a whole, 
not only the monstrous, but also the sublime. From the heart of the earth came 
all things and art had to return to its source of invention. In sixteenth-century 
Italian art, and as early as the Villa Madama in Rome, water became directly as- 
sociated with spugne (porous stones), termed a ‘sugo atto à diventare pietra’ (a 
liquid transforming to stone) according to Georg Agricola (1494-1555).87 Such 
topoi perform a return to the origin of creation. Perhaps a defining difference 
between this theory and the later evolution of grottos is that living creatures, 
monsters and masks, from a certain moment onwards, become more and more 
terrifying and more desperate which is not simply explained by excess in li- 
cence. Instead, this seems to mark a major transformation or divergence from 
the earlier Mannerist style. 

Following the publication of Lomazzo’s treatises, the apparent character of 
masks located on the keystones of portals found throughout Milan, Florence, 
and Naples became increasingly foreboding and menacing. This was certainly 
the case with the work of Fanzago and his circle (figs. 7.10-11).88 Symptomatic 
of this crescendo in gloom long before the Borromeo era was Ambrogio 
Catarino’s open and sharp criticism of the use of grotesque decoration in sa- 
cred buildings in his De cultu et adoratione imaginum (1542). This left the artist 
little opportunity to use such licence if not by making them terrifying: intimi- 
dation is also a manner of chasing away impure feelings which clerics feared 


36 ‘That licence has done much to give courage to those who have seen his methods to set 
themselves to imitate him, and new phantasies have since been seen which have more 
of the grotesque than of reason of rule in their ornamentation. Wherefore the craftsmen 
owe him an infinite and everlasting obligation, he having broken the bonds and chains by 
reason of which they had always followed a beaten path in the execution of their works.’ 
Vasari, Vite, part 3, 974-5. 

37 Agricola, De ortu et causis subterraneorum; Agricola, De la generatione de le cose, 105. 
Lomazzo mentions him as ‘Alemano, machinatore’. Lomazzo, Trattato, 688. 

38 Sanvito, ‘The building as a living work of art) 225-61. For comparisons with Lombard 
works, see Winther, ‘Cosimo Fanzago. 
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FIGURE 7.10 Unknown Artist, mask (portal keystone), early seventeenth century. 
Via dei Tribunali, Naples. 
PHOTO: AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 7.11 Giovanni Vincenzo della Monica, mask (entrance portal), 
after 1718. Palazzo Pignatelli di Monteleone, Naples. 
PHOTO: AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 7.12 

Unknown Artist, mask (corner 
decoration), first half of the 
seventeenth century. Via Santa 
Teresella degli Spagnoli-Vico 
Storto Sant’Anna di Palazzo, 
Naples. 

PHOTO: AUTHOR 


from the beginning of the Reformation.39 Alessi was surely aware of the dis- 
turbing potential of such forms when he placed his monstrous masks along 
the exterior corners of Santa Maria Presso San Celso, but because these were 
placed on high and only partially visible they did not confront the viewer ‘face 
to face’. This is comparable to medieval sculptors who had instead used masks 
as corbels at the lowest parts of pillars where they symbolically served as a di- 
rect link to the underworld. While this allowed them to be seen, their position 
simultaneously neutralised their disturbing effect. 

Although the paths through which bizzarrie spread across the Italian pen- 
insula remain uncharted, it is evident that the examples discussed here bear 
the theoretical hallmark of Lomazzo and his circle as recorded by artistic and 
literary references. It appears that the use of bizzarrie as a form of decorative 
expression evolved outside of religious patronage and it was transmitted sur- 
reptitiously from one artist to the other. The taste for this type of decoration 
was ubiquitous and intensified, for example, through the many masks placed 
on street corners, although few of these are preserved today (fig. 7.12). Fanzago, 
who had travelled south with the support of the Lombard community in Rome 


39 Catarino, Disputatio de cultu col. 142-3, paragraph on ‘Abusus circa imagines profanas’. 
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FIGURE 7.13 Gian Lorenzo Bernini, mask, ca. 1629-33. Palazzo Barberini, Rome. 
PHOTO: DIPARTIMENTO DI STORIA DELL’ ARTE “G. C. ARGAN”, 
UNIVERSITÀ DI ROMA “SAPIENZA” 


and elsewhere, made extensive use of them. This means that part of the deco- 
rative repertory with which he became familiar through his training also came 
from Lombardy, as Georg Weise has demonstrated.*° If we were to compare the 
masks from major Borrominian or Berninian works, such as the latter’s famous 
metopes at the Palazzo Barberini (fig. 7.13), we might find the same repertory. 
There are grottesche, and there is grottesco, but also an entire aesthetic related 
to them was established much wider than the single use of specific types can 
prove: this is the major European phenomenon after Lomazzo in Germany, 
France, Bohemia, Austria, Slovakia, Hungary, Slovenia, Croatia, and beyond. 
Central Europe and Habsburg Spain were especially receptive to the trends 
that Lomazzo had promoted, perhaps more so than Tuscany where classical 
traditions were more resilient. Unlike his close friends such as Luini, Lomazzo 
did not shy away from conflict. While religious and devotional literature were 
viewed with suspicion, censorship of a treatise on painting would have been 
excessive even during the Counter Reformation. The international artistic 
community would have certainly attributed this to his writings, if not explic- 
itly, then with the same infinite and everlasting obligation that, in Vasari’s view, 
should be owed to Michelangelo. 


40 For example, see Weise, ‘Il repertorio ornamentale, vol. 13, no. 4, 40-53; vol. 13, no. 5, 32— 
41; vol. 14, no. 1, 24-31; vol. 14, no. 5, 27-35; vol. 16, no. 5, 42-51. 
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Afterword 


Alexander Marr 


Lomazzo’s Shadow 


Lomazzo’s treatise has cast a long shadow, especially on the history of English 
art and artistic theory. Curiously, it became the first Italian treatise on the vi- 
sual arts translated into English, published by Richard Haydocke in 1598 as 
A tracte containing the artes of curious paintinge, carvinge & buildinge. I say 
curiously because Lomazzo’s Trattato was not an obvious candidate for trans- 
lation by an Englishman at the turn of the sixteenth century. For a start, the 
text was hard to come by. As Haydocke himself explained in the preface to 
his translation, he worked at first from a badly damaged book given to him by 
fellow Oxford scholar Thomas Allen, struggling to find a complete copy until a 
friend obtained one from Italy: 


I have made the copy common, which (being brought unto me unper- 
fect (as the relics of a shipwreck) by that unfained lover and furtherer 
of all good arts, Mr Thomas Allen) could not be matched in St Paul’s 
Churchyard until a most kind gentleman, who had rather hear the name 
of a scholar than his own name, had procured me a perfect copy from 
Italy.! 


Quite aside from the difficulty involved in sourcing Lomazzo’s book, the con- 
tents of the Trattato were almost entirely alien to an English audience, whose 
exposure to artistic theory was negligible, limited largely to the commonplaces 
of ancient writers such as Pliny.? Furthermore, Lomazzo’s text was (and is) 
challenging in its length, breadth, complexity of subject matter and organisa- 
tion. As Lomazzo’s modern editors have found, the author’s blindness resulted 
in a confusingly arranged and erratically edited treatise. 


1 Lomazzo, Trattato (2), sig. iii. I have silently corrected Haydocke’s spelling and syntax in 
this and subsequent quotations. The friend in question was Thomas Brett and the copy he 
gave to Haydocke survives in the British Library: shelf-mark 561*.a.I.(I.). See Gent, ‘Haydocke’s 
Copy. 

2 Onwhich see e.g. Gent, Picture and Poetry. 
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Why, then, did Haydocke choose to translate this hard text rather than 
others at his disposal? We know from an entry in the Benefactor's Register 
of Oxford’s Bodleian Library (where Haydocke had worked as an assistant) 
that he owned copies of Sebastiano Serlio’s Architettura (1545-47), Gabriele 
Paleotti's De imaginibus sacris et profanis (1594) and Giorgio Vasari’s Vite (the 
1568 Giunta edition), which he donated in 1601 along with a Spanish text on in- 
struments and a ‘Lomazzo italice’ (this last his English translation rather than 
the Italian original). Paleotti can be dismissed at once, for if the Protestant 
and puritanically inclined Haydocke found aspects of Lomazzo’s Trattato both 
too popish and too pagan for his tastes (it seems likely he stopped translating 
after Lomazzo’s Book Five partly for this reason), Paleotti would surely have 
been beyond the pale, despite the cardinal’s reforming prudishness.* 

In any event, it seems that Haydocke—an amateur artist, who made the 
engraved illustrations for his translation himself—was searching less for a stri- 
dent doctrine of images than for a more practically oriented guide to the picto- 
rial arts. As he explained in his ‘letter to the reader’: 


... after the perusing of many learned authors, conferring with diverse 
men skilful that way, viewing of sundry singular pieces of work both new 
and old, and seven years diligent and painful practice in the art (though 
for my mere pleasure and recreation), have now at the last, when I least 
thought of it, found or met with this present book, which hath sufficient- 
ly instructed me in the mysteries of this art of painting, whereby the un- 
skilful eye is so often cozened and deluded, taking counterfeit creatures 
for true and natural.5 


Neither Serlio on architecture nor Vasari’s biographies would have unveiled for 
Haydocke the ‘mysteries’ of the visual arts, by which he means the combina- 
tion of theory and practice that marks Lomazzo’s text as (or at least appearing 
to be) comprehensive. It was probably this appearance of comprehensiveness, 
grounded in a combination of practical experience and scholarly learning, 
that so recommended Lomazzo to Haydocke. This despite the Italian author’s 
obscurity in the republic of letters. Haydocke sought to explain away the fact 
that Lomazzo had not yet been translated or reprinted by virtue of the fact 


3 For Haydocke’s work at the Bodleian Library see Wheeler, Letters. For Haydocke's gift, see 
Marr, “Curious and Useful Buildings”, 128, 131-32. 

4 For Haydocke's religious sensibility, see Héltgen, ‘Richard Haydocke’; Marr, ‘Richard 
Haydocke's Oneirologia’. 

5 Lomazzo, Trattato (2), sig. [iii™. 
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that his book’s privilege was ‘not yet fully expired’, because the many illustra- 
tions required would make reproduction costly, and because Italian artisanal 
protectionism had led to a scarcity of copies, ‘which in likelihood were bought 
up by the Italian painters for fear least the perfection of the art (which they 
hold to reside solely with them) might be now divulged unto other nations.® 
Haydocke evidently saw Lomazzo’s treatise not as an abstruse exercise in high 
theory, but as an effective compendium of practical knowledge, the ‘secrets’ of 
which were a precious commodity.” 

Haydocke was, however, keenly alert both to his own deficiencies as a trans- 
lator and to the tricky nature of the book’s contents, which he feared would be 
perceived as both grossly mechanical and frivolous to his socially elite English 
readers. He says as much in his dedication to Sir Thomas Bodley. Having praised 
Bodley’s re-founding of Oxford’s University Library as a ‘Pambiblion, or Temple 
to all the Muses’ (was he aware of Lomazzo’s Idea, one wonders?), Haydocke 
cravenly hopes his offering might find a spot upon the shelves: 


So I, the meanest among many, have conceived not a little hope that this 
shadow of my shadowing muse shall find some place there, though it be 
but that which we see the silly sparrow and swallows have in the greatest 
churches.® 


In summoning the ‘shadow’ of his ‘shadowing muse’ (the italics are present in 
the original), Haydocke punned on the polysemous nature of ‘shadow’ to mean 
both ‘shade of the dead’ (i.e. his author, Lomazzo) and ‘copy’ or ‘imitation’ (i.e. 
Haydocke’s translation). Yet he also played on the word's sense as ‘painting’? 
By the late sixteenth century in England, ‘shading’ or ‘shadowing’ had become 
a common term for art-painting that employed chiaroscuro, but it could also 
mean a rough draught, or even ‘outline’. As early as 1538, Sir Thomas Elyot had 
defined the Latin adumbro as ‘to make or give shadow, to represent or express, 
as painters do, that do shadow images in plain tables, to make them show em- 
bossed or round. Later, in the first Italian-English dictionary, A World of Words 
(1598—the same year as Haydocke’s Lomazzo), John Florio translated ombra 
as, among other things, ‘the first draught in painting or drawing before it be 


6 Lomazzo, Trattato (2), sig. {iiii". Despite this apparent obscurity, Lomazzo was read care- 
fully by at least one other Englishman around this time—William Scott, who drew on the 
Trattato in his Model of Poesy. See Scott, Model. 

7 On which see Long, Openness, chapter 7. 

Lomazzo, Trattato (2), sig. Jii’. 

Gent, Picture and Poetry, 51. John Case similarly puns on the word ‘shadow’ repeatedly in 

his commendation of Haydocke, printed after the translator's ‘letter to the reader’. 


o œ 
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finished’!° Yet the term was not neutral, for ‘shadow’ could connote deceit and 
the insubstantial, as a blast of invective from a censorious Master of the Revels, 
Sir John Buc, makes plain: 


... there be in this city [London] cunning masters, for either shadowing, 
portraying, counterfeiting, tricking, painting, illumining, or limning. But 
this is an art now not accounted ingenuous or fit for a gentleman, by rea- 
son that it is much fallen from the reputation, which it had anciently, 
which whether it be for the unworthiness or unskilfulness of the persons 
exercising and practising it in this age, or for the abuses and deceits used 
by painters, or for the scandal of images and idols (for the which Philo 
condemneth it) or for the foul device of the fair cosmetica [i.e. make-up], 
or for what other cause I know not well, but sure I am it is now accounted 
base and mechanical ...!! 


Much more could be said about the semantics of ‘shadow’ in England at this 
time, not least the question of Haydocke and his audience’s familiarity with 
the platonic connection of shadow to falsehood and the resultant denigration 
of visual art in hierarchies of knowledge and society. What we may say for cer- 
tain is that ‘shadowing’ was a topic of critical importance for certain visual 
artists in Haydocke’s orbit, such as the miniaturist Nicholas Hilliard. 

As is well known, Hilliard penned the unfinished manuscript A Treatise 
Concerning the Arte of Limning at Haydocke's request, the latter noting in his 
Lomazzo that the limner ‘by me promiseth you a treatise of his own practice 
in that way, with all convenient speed’! From the references to Lomazzo in 
Hilliard’s text, it is clear that Haydocke furnished the artist with a copy of his 
translation, although how carefully Hilliard read it is a matter of debate.!3 Even 
if he did read the Tracte thoroughly (his text is sprinkled with references to it), 
he did not necessarily understand Lomazzo properly, although this may have 
been due as much to Haydocke’s poor translation as to anything the Italian 


10  Elyot, Dictionary; Florio, World of Words, both accessed via Lancaster, Lexicons. 

11 John Stow, The Annales, or Generall Chronicle of England (1615), quoted in Tassi, Scandal 
of Images, 45. On the semantics of ‘shadow’ see Gent, Picture and Poetry, 8 and passim. 
Haydocke, we may note, added a short discourse on make-up to his translation. ‘A 
Discourse of the Artificial Beauty of Women, derived from Leonardo Fiorovanti’s Specchio 
della scienza universale (1564), is appended to Book Three. See Severi, Rinascimenti, 80. 

12 Lomazzo, Trattato (2), sig. (vir. 

13 See Pope-Hennessy, Nicholas Hilliard’. 
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actually wrote.!* In comparison with Lomazzo, Hilliard betrays only limited 
comprehension of the theoretical principles of ‘design’, albeit he sets out a 
rough approximation of the notion that ‘idea’ precedes ‘form’ the latter both 
grounded in and conveyed by ‘line’! Notably, when it comes to the limned 
portrait, Hilliard explains that the features should be captured using outline, 
which are ‘best if plain lines without shadowing; for the line without shadow 
showeth all to a good judgment, but the shadow without line showeth nothing’. 
He follows this precept with an anecdote about Queen Elizabeth I's first sitting 
to him, including her rather odd observation that the Italians ‘shadow not’ in 
their paintings, and their decision that she should be posed ‘in the open alley 
of a goodly garden’ such that no shadow might besmirch her features. 

Much has been made of these passages and Hilliard’s apparent aversion to 
chiaroscuro, seemingly at odds with the reality of Italian painting.!5 Yet a care- 
ful reading reveals simply that Hilliard was attentive to the requirements of 
different mediums and the relative scale of artworks.!” Small in scale and held 
close to the eye, portrait miniatures have no need for strong contrasts of light 
and shade, since they are to be seen close-to, not from far away.!8 Limning, a 
watercolour medium that derives (at least in Hilliard’s practice) from the aes- 
thetic of engraving, has recourse to hatching and stippling rather than blend- 
ing to effect modelling. As for ‘shadow’, which Lomazzo treats extensively in 
the context both of chiaroscuro and optical effects (see e.g. Book Four, Chapters 
23-25, of the Trattato), Hilliard ties himself in knots. On one hand, he claims 
accordance with Lomazzo, noting that ‘Paolo Lomazzo maintaineth my opin- 
ion more than any other that ever I heard, in his book, saying “What is shadow 
but the defect of light?”19 Elsewhere, however, he repudiates the Italian for 
praising too fully a particular technique of shadowing by avoiding contrary co- 
lours: ‘Paolo Lomazzo in the last chapter of his book very truly (but absurdly) 
showeth that everything must be shadowed in this kind; 20 


14 The deficiencies of Haydocke’s translation are well known. Roy Strong has called it an 
‘adaptation ... not a literal translation’ Strong, Artists, 84. For a forensic examination, see 
Moffatt, ‘Lomazzo’s Treatise’. 

15 See Marr, ‘Pregnant Wit’; Baxandall, ‘English Disegno’. 

16 See e.g. Strong, Renaissance Miniature. 

17 See Marr, ‘Visual Arts’. 

18 ‘This matter only of light let me perfect, that no wise man longer remain in error of 
praising much shadow in pictures after the life, especially small pictures which are to be 
viewed in hand; great pictures placed high or far off require hard shadows, which become 
them better’. Hilliard, Arte of Limning, 67. 

19 Hilliard, Arte of Limning, 69, 12 and n. 51 (noting the source in Lomazzo, Trattato (2)). 

20 Hilliard, Arte of Limning, 79, 14 and n. 66. 
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The best illustration of Hilliard’s convoluted understanding of ‘shadow’ 
is, however, his assertion that ‘to shadow as if it were not shadowed is best 
shadowed’! Yet perhaps this is not so far from Lomazzo as it may at first 
appear. In penning his dictum, Hilliard might have had in mind Lomazzo’s 
praise for the extremely subtle treatment of light and shade for which artists 
such as Raphael, Leonardo, Correggio and Titian were revered: ‘handling them 
[the effects of light] with so great discretion and judgement that their pictures 
seemed rather natural than artificial? In these artists (Titian most obviously) 
this treatment is painterly and, as Lomazzo points out, rooted in colour—a far 
cry from Hilliard’s linear method of modelling. Yet as Lomazzo goes on to say, 
‘si vedono ne le carnagioni de le sue pitture certe macchie, che l’imperito de 
l’arte non sà imagione la cagione?23 This wondrous talent for rendering flesh 
tones is in many ways just what Hilliard aimed for in the subtle hatching and 
stippling of his portraits, such as Sir Thomas Bodley, 1598 (Bodleian Library, 
University of Oxford), to whom Haydocke dedicated his translation in the very 
year that limning was made. Hilliard emphasises in his treatise the importance 
of getting the carnation just right.24 One wonders, therefore, what he made of 
Haydocke’s somewhat garbled translation of Lomazzo’s observation: ‘Where, 
amongst other things, you shall find certain spots in the carnation, the rea- 
son whereof the vulgar eye cannot conceive, notwithstanding these conceited 
work-masters expressed their chiefest art therein, considering with themselves 
that the light falling upon the flesh caused these and such like effects. Hilliard 
could well have seen his own talent reflected in such passages of Haydocke’s 
Lomazzo, albeit in a glass, darkly. 


21 Hilliard, Arte of Limning, 67. 

22 Lomazzo, Trattato (2), book 1, 20. 

23 Lomazzo, Trattato (1585), book, 27. 
24 See e.g, Hilliard, Arte of Limning, 91. 
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Appendix 1. Carlo d'Aragona’s letter granting permission to 
Lomazzo 


26 October 1589 


Carlo d’Aragona’s letter granting Lomazzo permission to publish the Idea under the 
title Descrittione dell'idea del tempio della pittura with the stipulation that he and his 
heirs maintain their rights for ten years: 


Don Carlo d'Aragon, Duca di Terranova etc. 


Havendoci esposto Gio. Paolo Lomazzo che doppo l’haver egli a mesi passati dato 
in luce un trattato della Pittura, desiderarebbe hora di far stampare un altro trat- 
tato da lui composto intitulato la Descrittione dell’Idea del tempio d’essa Pittura, 
et havendoci egli supplicato che a fine che altri non si vaglia delle fatiche, et su- 
dori suoi, vogliamo concedergli il privilegio opportuno. Noi desiderosi di favorire 
gratiosamente coloro, che s’affaticano di giovare al publico, volendo etiamdio 
provedere all'indenità del supplicante si siamo contentati di compiacere alla di- 
manda d’esso Lomazzo. Con l’auttorità adunque che habbiamo da Sua Maestà 
concediamo con le presenti al suddettto Gio. Paolo Lomazzo ampla facultà et 
privilegio che nissuno altro che egli, suoi heredi, o successori, o che havrà causa, 
o dato da lui, o da loro, possa né ardisca per lo spatio di Dieci anni prossimi, 
stampare, né far stampare in questo stato di Milano né altrove, stampato te- 
nere, né vendere in esso stato il sudetto trattato dell’Idea della Pittura, senza sua 
parere licenza o di suoi heredi, o come di sopra è detto. A chiunque ardirà di fare 
il contrario imponiamo la pena di scuti cinquanta d’applicarsi per terzo al Fisco 
Regio, all’Accusatore, et al supplicante, oltre la perdita de i libri che si troveranno, 
et questo per ogni volta che si trovarà a li contra facienti. Pertanto comandiamo 
al Senato, a i Magistrati, et brevemente ad ogni Tribunale, officiali et persone al 
governo nostro sottoposte che osservino et facciano inviolabilmente osservare 
il presente privilegio valituro per li sudetti dieci anni prossimi rigorosamente 
provedendo contra gli innobedienti et transgressori.! 


1 ASMI, Registri delle Cancellerie dello stato, series XXI, register 22, 153v-154v, 26 October 1589. 
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Appendix 2. Chronological List of Etchings and Engravings by 
Giovanni Ambrogio Brambilla” 


1579 
ıı Algiers with its Fortifications (Pietro de Nobili). Etching, 39.2 x 60.8 cm. 


Monogram: ‘AMBR fe. 

2. Vatican Palace and Gardens (Claude Duchet). Etching, 34.5 x 48 cm. Monogram: 
‘AMBR. 

3 Castel Sant'Angelo with the Girandola (Claude Duchet). Etching and engraving, 
50 x 38 cm. Signature: ‘Io: Ambr. Bram. inven: fe.’ 


4. Genoa (Claude Duchet). Etching, 40.9 x 54.5 cm. Signature: ‘Ambr. bram. f 

5. The Colosseum (Claude Duchet). Etching and engraving, 40.8 x 55.3 cm. Signature: 
‘Ambr. brambilla f: 

6. The Ostian Seaport (Claude Duchet). Etching and engraving, 29.5 x 51.5 cm. 
Signature: ‘AMBROSIUS. BRAM. F; 

7- Circus Maximus (Claude Duchet). Etching and engraving, 37.7 x 54.5 cm. 
Signature: AMBROSIUS BRAMBILLA. F? 

8. Plan and Elevation of the Camp of the Pretorian Guard (Claude Duchet). 
Engraving, 33 x 52 cm. Signature: ‘AMBROSIUS. BRAM. F; 

9. The Aviary of Marcus Varro (Claude Duchet). Etching, 48 x 37.5 cm. Signature: 
‘AMBROSIUS. BRAM. F’ 

10. Palace and Gardens of Tivoli (Claude Duchet). Etching, 37.2 x 52.5 cm. Monogram: 
‘AMBR’ 


1582 

u. Map of Ancient Rome (Claude Duchet). Etching, 38.3 x 49.4 cm. Signature: 
‘Ambrosius Brambilla pictor in hanc formam reduxit, et aeneis typis incidit’ 

12. Map of Modern Rome (Claude Duchet). Etching and engraving, 41.1 x 54.1 cm. 
Signature: ‘Ambrosius. Brambila fecit’ 

13. Baths of Diocletian (Claude Duchet). Etching, 30 x 52 cm. Signature: ‘Ambrosius 
brambilla .£° 


2 Object information provided as known with only the names of the first known printer listed. 
The transcriptions follow the conventions for letter case as listed on the inscription. 
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14. Pyramid of Gaius Cestius (Claude Duchet). Etching and engraving, 38.6 x 28.5 cm. 
Signature: ‘Ambrosius brambilla fec? 

15. The Septizodium of Septimius Severus (Claude Duchet). Etching and engraving, 
47 x 32 cm. Signature: ‘Ambrosius brambilla fec) 

16. Sarcophagus of Bacchus (Constantia) (Claude Duchet). Etching, 28 x 41.4 cm. 
Signature: ‘Ambrosius brambilla f; 

17. The Tomb of Julius II (Claude Duchet). Etching, 41.2 x 27.1 cm. Signature: ‘Ambr. 
brambilla fe 

18. Tiber Island (Claude Duchet). Etching and engraving, 40.5 x 49 cm. Signature: 
‘Ambrosius brambilla fecit’ 

19. Ceremony in the Sistine Chapel (Claude Duchet). Etching, 54.5 x 39.8 cm. 
Signature: ‘Ambrosius brambilla .fec.’ 

20. Portraits of the Emperors (Claude Duchet). Engraving, 35 x 48.6 cm. Signature: 
‘ILL.MO ET R.MO CARD. FERDINANDO MEDICES DOMINO SUO 
COLLENDISS./ ILL. ET R.ME/ D. V. HUMILL./ SER./ AMBROSIUS/ 
BRAMBILLA/ PICTOR. D? 

21. Portraits of the Popes (Claude Duchet). Engraving, 41 x 53.5 cm. Signature: ‘PER 
AMBROSIUM BRAMBILLAM PICTOREM DILIGENTER AB AENEIS 
IMAGIN. EXTRACT’ 

22. Titus Livius (Claude Duchet). Etching and engraving, 31.5 x 23.5 cm. Signature: 
‘Ambr. bram. f’ 

23. The Temple of Peace (printer unknown). Etching, 28.4 x 40 cm. Signature: 
‘Ambr. br’ 

24. Portrait of the Street Vendors (Claude Duchet). Etching and engraving, 40 x 52.5 
cm. Signature: ‘Ambrosius brambilla fecit’ 

25. Christ Crucified on a Trunk of Vine (Claude Duchet). Etching, 30 x 20.4 cm. 
Signature: ‘Ambr. bram. 

26. The Madonna of Loreto (Claude Duchet). Etching, 35.3 x 25.9 cm. Signature: 
‘Ambrosius’ 

27. The Madonna dei Monti in Rome (Claude Duchet). Etching, 43.3 x 29.2 cm. 
Signature: AMBROSIUS BRAMBILLA F? 

28. Scenes of the Life of Saint Francis of Assisi (Claude Duchet). Etching, 38.2 x 26 cm. 
Signature: ‘Ambrosius brambilla fecit’ 

29. Saint Francis of Assisi and the Ship of the Church (Claude Duchet). Etching, 51.9 x 
39 cm. Signature: ‘Ambrosius/ brambilla fecit’ 

30. Saint John the Baptist in the Desert (Claude Duchet). Etching, 42.4 x 28.3 cm. 
Signature: ‘Ambrosius Br. f? 

31. Scenes of the Life of Saint Jerome (Claude Duchet). Etching, 38.5 x 26.1 cm. 
Signature: ‘Ambrosius brambilla f; 

32. Scenes of the Life of Saint Nicholas of Tolentino (Claude Duchet). Etching, 43.8 x 
32.3 cm. Signature: ‘Ambr. br. s) 
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33. The Transportation of the Holy House of Loreto (Claude Duchet). Etching and en- 
graving, 37 x 49.4 cm. Signature: ‘Ambrosius bramb. f’ 


1583 

34. Baths of Agrippa (Paolo Graziani). Etching, 27.5 x 47.5 cm. Signature: ‘Ambrosius 
Brambilla fecit’ 

35. Zan Trippa’s Wedding Lunch Preparations (Antonio Carenzano). Etching, 17.1 x 
27.7 cm. Signature: ‘ambr. brambilla’ 

36. Allegory of the Name of Christ (Lorenzo Vaccari). Etching, Signature: AMBR. BR? 


1584 

37. Ecclesiae militantis triumphi. 32 etchings: frontispiece and 31 scenes of 
martyrdom. 

38. Vita et miracula Sancti Francisci de Paula (Rome, 1584) (Pietro de Nobili). 38 etch- 
ings, 22 x 15.2 cm (each plate). Signature (frontispiece): ‘Ambrosius Brambilla. fe’ 

39. Temptation of Saint Anthony (Antonio Carenzano). Etching, 18.6 x 27.4 cm. 
Signature: ‘Ambrosius brabilla inuentor .f’ 


1585 

40. Order of the Turkish Army (Claude Duchet). Etching, 37.3 x 49.5 cm. Signature: 
‘Ambrosius Brambilla fecit’ 

41. Algiers (Claude Duchet). Etching and engraving, 39 x 51cm. Signature: ‘Ambrosius 
Brambilla fecit’ 

42. Ancona (Claude Duchet). Etching, 33.3 x 50.3 cm. Signature: ‘Ambrosius Bram. 
fe? 

43. Toledo (Pietro de Nobili). Etching, 47.5 x 72 cm. Signature: ‘Ambr.s brambilla 
fecit? 

44. Sevilla (Pietro de Nobili). Etching, 45.5 x 71.4 cm. Signature: ‘Ambrosius Brambilla 
pictor’ 

45. Augsburg (Claude Duchet). Etching and engraving, 36 x 48.2 cm. Signature: 
‘Ambr. Bram. fecit’ 

46. Scenes of the Commedia dell'Arte (Giovanni Battista Di Lazzaro Panzera). Etching 
and engraving, 29.9 x 50.5 cm. Monogram: AMBR’ 

47. Regola ferma e vera per l'intavolatura del liuto (Ettore Ruberti). Etching, 52 x 
54 cm. Signature: ‘Ambrosius Bramb. F; 


1586 
48. Naples and its Environments (Claude Duchet). Etching, 38.5 x 50 cm. Signature: 
‘Ambr. Bramb. f? 


3 See Chapter 3 note 95. 
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1587 
49. Map of Modern Rome (Girolamo Franzini). 14.6 x 21.3 cm. Signature: ‘Per 
Ambrosiu[m] brambilla[m]/ pictore[m] delineatu[m] et incisu[m]’ 


1588 
50. Turkish Army (Nicolaus van Aelst). 26 x 40.2 cm. Signature: ‘Amb. Bram f; 


1589 

51. Map of Milan (Marcello Clodio). Etching, 38.1 x 51.6 cm. Signature: ‘Ambr. 
Brambilla fe’ 

52. Portrait ofthe Cardinal Alessandro Farnese (Nicolaus van Aelst). Engraving, 52 x 
36 cm. Signature: ‘Ambr. Bram. 

53. Il Gesù. Facade (Nicolaus van Aelst). Etching, 47.9 x 38.3 cm. Monogram: ‘AMBR’ 

54.  Catafalque of the Cardinal Alessandro Farnese (Nicolaus van Aelst). Etching, 51.5 
x 35.5 cm. Signature: ‘Ambrosius brambilla in aere/ designavit, et incidit’ 

55. Portrait of the Pope Sixtus V (Nicolaus van Aelst). Etching, 51.5 x 35.6 cm. 
Signature: ‘Ambrosius Br./ .f. Monogram: ‘AMB’ 

56. Obelisk Macuteo (Nicolaus van Aelst). Etching and engraving, 49.3 x 36 cm. 
Signature: ‘Ambr. Bram. fe.’ 

57. Obelisk at San Giovanni in Laterano (Nicolaus Van Aelst). Etching and engraving, 
53-5 x 36.1 cm. Signature: ‘Ambr. Bramb. fecit’ 

58. Game Board: Pluck the Owl (Giovanni Battista Di Lazzaro Panzera). Etching and 
engraving, 40. 3 x 52.3 cm. Monogram: ‘AMBR’ 

59. Michelangelo’ Frescoes of the Sistine Chapel. Etching, 170 x 109 cm. Signature: 
‘Ambrosius Brambilla in aere incid; 


1590 

60. Map of Modern Rome (Nicolaus van Aelst). Etching, 41.5 x 54.7 cm. Signature: 
‘Ambr. Brambila fecit’ 

61. Map of Ancient Rome (Nicolaus van Aelst). Etching, 41.2 x 54.2 cm. Signature: 
‘Ambrosius Brabilla .fecit.’ 


1591 

62. Tomb of the Pope Adrian VI in the Church of Santa Maria dell'Anima in Rome 
(Nicolaus van Aelst). Etching, 52.3 x 38 cm. Monogram: AMB’ 

63. Tomb of Carlo Federico Duke of Cleveris in the Church of Santa Maria dell'Anima 
(Nicolaus van Aelst). Etching, 52 x 37.8 cm. Signature: ‘Ambrosius Bram f; 


4 Probably by Brambilla is also an anonymous copy of this portrait, in counterpart (Istituto 
Centrale per la Grafica, Rome, FC 71226). 
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No Date? (ordered by subject) 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 
70. 


71. 


72. 


73- 


74- 


75: 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


Parma (Marcello Clodio), ca. 1580s. Etching and engraving, 32.6 x 44.5 cm. 
Signature: ‘Ambrosius Bram. f; 

Column of Trajan (Claude Duchet), ca. 1580-85. Etching, 48.2 x 29.6 cm. Signature: 
‘Ambrosius Brambilla fecit’ 

Benediction of the Pope in Saint Peter's Square (Claude Duchet), ca. 1580-85. 
Etching, 39.3 x 53 cm. Signature: AMBROSIUS. BRAM. FECIT? 

Saint Peter's Basilica: Lateral Elevation (Claude Duchet), c. 1580-85. Etching and 
engraving, 34.2 x 46.5 cm. Signature: ‘AMBR. BRAM. FECIT’ 

Portraits of the Emperors’ Wives, c. 1580s. Engraving, 36.5 x 49.5 cm. Signature: 
‘Ambrosius Brambilla f; 

Virgin in the Church of Saint Adrian in Rome (Nicolaus van Aelst), c. 1588-91. 
Perseus and Andromeda, ca. 1579. Etching, 22 x 15.8 cm. Monogram: ‘AMBR’ 
Rebus with a Letter of an Unhappy Lover, ca. 1579. Etching, 34 x 22.4 cm. 

Rebus with a Letter of a Lover Escaped from the Toils of Love, c. 1579. Etching, 34.1 x 
22.5 cm. Monogram: ‘AMBR’ 

The Tree of Fortune (Lorenzo Vaccari), ca. 1579. Etching, 25 x 18.9 cm. Monogram: 
‘AMBR’ 

Eight Grotesque Heads of Olympian Deities, c. 1579. Etching and engraving, 26.2 x 
19.3 cm. Monogram: ‘AMBR’ 

Zanolet and Bertolina, ca. 1579. Etching and engraving, 15.5 x 12 cm. Monogram: 
‘AMBR’ 

Allegory of Carnival (Pietro de Nobili), ca. 1579. Etching and engraving, ca. 25 x 
20 cm. Monogram: ‘AMBR’ 

Allegory of Lent (Pietro de Nobili), ca. 1579. Etching and engraving, 25 x 19.6 cm. 
Monogram: ‘AMBR’ 

Scenes of the Commedia dell'Arte (Lorenzo Vaccari), ca. 1580s. Etching, 38.5 x 
48 cm. Monogram: ‘AMR’ 

Twenty-Eight Women in Regional Costumes (Claude Duchet), ca. 1580-85. 
Engraving, 53.5 x 50.5 cm. Signature: ‘Ambrosius bramb f; 

A Set of Costumes (six plates).5 23 x 32 cm (sheet). 

Pantalone and Zani on a Mule (Lorenzo Vaccari), c. 1580s. Etching, 271 x 180 mm. 
Monogram: ‘AMBR’ 

Pantalone Climbs a Ladder While a Woman Throws Water on Him from Above 
(Lorenzo Vaccari), ca. 1580s. Etching, 270 x 180 mm. Monogram: ‘AMBR’ 


Dates listed here are provided by the author as discussed in Chapter 3. 


Six prints signed by Brambilla are inserted between plates 7 and 8 of the volume: Grassi, Dei 
veri ritratti degl'habiti di tutte. A copy is housed at the Harvard University Library (Typ. 525 
85.435). 
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Unsigned Works, Here Attributed 


Aa. 


A.2. 
A.3. 
A.4. 
A.5. 
A.6. 


ALT. 


AS. 


A.9. 


Naples (Claude Duchet), 1585. Etching and engraving, 38.3 x 50.8 cm. 

Obelisk in the Garden of the Cardinal Mattei (Nicolaus van Aelst), 1589. Etching, 
50.5 x 35.8 cm. 

Obelisk in the Garden of the Family de’ Medici, (Nicolaus van Aelst), 1589. Etching, 
49.4 x 36 cm. 

Twelve Sibyls (Staetius), 1585. Etching and engraving, 45.2 x 33.6 cm (fol.). 

Twelve Sibyls (Claude Duchet heirs), 1586. Etching and engraving, 33.4 x 46.4 cm. 
Twelve Prophets, ca. 1580s. Etching and engraving (fragments). 

Ancient Philosophers, ca. 1580s. Etching and engraving, 24 different plates on two 
sheets 47.8 x 39 cm. 

Table folded and included in Discorso sopra la mirabil opera di basso rilievo di 
cera stuccata con colori scolpita in pietra negra dal Dottor Iacomo Vivio dell'Aquila 
(Rome: F. Coattino, 1590). Etching, 22.4 x 15.9 cm. 

Erbario (De Nobili), n.d.” 


Works Cited in Historical Sources 

Doc.1. Christ Child and Saint John the Baptist Playing in the Landscape.® 
Doc. 2. The Madonna della Scala at Trastevere.® 

Doc. 3. Angels with the Instruments of the Passion of Christ.!° 

Doc. 4. Instructions to Play the Harpsichord, 1582." 


Doc. 5. Perpetual Lunar of Antonio Carrarino.!? 


Collaboration Works 

C1. Column of Trajan (Nicolaus van Aelst), 1589. Etching, 53 x 32 cm. Monogram: 
‘AMBR’ 

C.2. Antonine Column (Nicolaus van Aelst), 1589. Etching and engraving, 52.5 x 32 cm. 
Monogram: ‘AMBR’ 

C.3. Baptism of Christ (Ventura Salimbeni), 1589. Etching, 57.5 x 43.6 cm. Monogram: 
‘AMBR’ and ‘Ventura Salimbeni Senen / Inventor et escudet 1580’ 

7 See Chapter 3 note 93. 

8 Nagler, Die Monogrammisten, 412, described this work as an outdoor scene. Saint John 
bears a banderole with the inscription that reads ‘ecce agnus dei’. The lamb is near a big 
tree, and to the left there is a third figure. Nagler identified this as the same print de- 
scribed in Bartsch, Le peintre graveur, 18:193, that is the Holy Family by Ventura Salimbeni. 

9 Work cited in the stock list of Vaccari in 1614. Ehrle, Roma prima di Sisto V, 61. 

10 Catalogue des livres, 63. 

11 Print described by Nagler, Die Monogrammisten, 412. 

12 Work cited in the stock list of Vaccari in 1614. Ehrle, Roma prima di Sisto V, 62. 
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Appendix 3. Giovan Battista Solari’s Letters to the Spanish Court 

24 febbraio 1614 

Giovan Battista Solari’s letter to Madrid’s Court: 


Giovan Battista Solari writes to the Spanish Court about the opportunity to purchase a 
Caterina Cantoni’s embroidery, now owned by her son Pietro. Furthermore, he strongly 
recommends the buying of a marvellous ‘cortinaggio’, valued at twenty thousand scudi. 


Vederà Vostra Signoria Illustrissima quello ch'io scrivo à Sua Maestà in materia 
del cortinaggio che si trova in questa città nelle mani del Dottore Pietro Cantoni. 
Dopo ch'io sono nato non ho veduto in simil materia la più bell’opera di questa; 
la quale à giudicio di ciascuno è tale che la Maestà Sua non se la deve lasciare 
uscire per alcun modo dalle mani. Da circa à venti mila scuti è stata stimata. 
Esso Dottore è soggetto nella sua professione di gran valore havendo aggiunto 
alla costitutione di questo stato che non è fatica ordinaria ne cibo per tutti, si 
che quando detto cortinaggio cadde nel gusto di Sua Maestà trà Vostra Signoria 
Illustrissima et me trovaremo temperameato(?) che la Maestà Sua ne resterà pa- 
drone senza spendere denari con soddisfazione del medesimo Dottore et per 
via giustissima. Sarà dunque bene che Vostra Signoria Illustrissima faccia che 
S. Maestà con prontezza commandi qui à qualcheduno che lo visiti ch'io intanto 
anderò tenendo il posseditore di esso con qualche speranza che sia per gradire 
alla Maestà Sua accioche non venga in trattato con altri Principi, che in vero non 


è cosa per parer mio di restarne privo per qual si voglia denari. 


Il segretario Longono va ogni giorno più peggiorando nella sua indisposizione 
avvicinandosi horamai alla morte; il che doverà essere stimolo sufficientissimo 
a Vostra Signoria Illustrissima a farmi prontamente spedire da Sua Maestà il mio 
negotio. Con che do a Vostra Signoria Illustrissima la dovuta riverenza. 

Di Milano li 24 febraro 1614.}8 


13 Archivo General de Simancas, Papeles de Estado Milan y Saboya, Legajo 1904, Giovan 
Battista Solari to Madrid’s Court, 24 February 1614. 
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24 febbraio 1614 
Giovan Battista Solari’s letter to Philip 111 of Spain: 


Solari advises Filippo 111 to purchase Cantoni’s embroidery. It is made in silk, gold 
and silver with stories derived from classical mythology and set within a mountain- 
ous landscape with, rivers and buildings in shown in perspective. This ‘cortinaggio’ is, 
reportedly, the result of twelve years of work by the Milanese embroiderer with the 
assistance of others. Giovan Battista Solari recommends the purchase of the drape 
in advance of the formal celebration to be held at the Spanish court in honour of the 
wedding between Prince Philip and Elizabeth of France. 


Sacra Regia Cattolica Maesta 

Signore et Padrone mio clementissimo 

Hò avuto modo di vedere con non picciol mio contento e maraviglia da poco 
in qua in questa Citta presso il Dottore Pietro Cantoni un cortinaggio fabri- 
cato nel corso di dodeci anni della gia inventrice di tal maniera di lavor che fu 
Gentildona e Madre di detto Dottore con l’aiuto d’alcune sue donzelle. 

Questa è opera lavorata vagamente con seta oro et argento à fogliami ornata 
con alcune antiche historie Greche e Latine in figure, con prospetive di Monti 
fiumi edifici et altre vivezze con la loro descritione in poche parole, così ben fatte 
che à compararle al vivo non si conosce altro mancamento dello spirito potè dosi 
anche sgevolarate(?) arricchire di gioie quanto si volesse. 

In conclusione io l’hò giudicata com'è anche stimata da gli altri per cosa unica 
et di maniera isquisita, che mi pare particolarmente per essere nata in detta Città 
non debba cadere in altre mani che in quelle della Maestà Vostra alla quale m'è 
parso stante la mia divotissima et obbligatissima di non mancare di dargliene 
prontamente avviso massime per avvicinarsi le nozze nelle quali potrebbe essere 
molto à proposito, che nella Real sua Corte si doveranno esseguire per il matri- 
monio conchiuso con la Ser.ma Infanta di Francia. 

Hò ricercato al Padrone del suddetto Cortinaggio ogni volta che si trattasse 
partito con la Maestà Vostra a significarmi quello ne pretenderebbe ma egli 
nrha risposto che terrà di cavarne molto, mentre possa essere così fortunato che 
debba passare si come non hò alcun dubbio per la mente della Regia sua aggi- 
ungendomi che quanto egli hà tutto è di Vostra Maestà la quale può con la sola 
sua bona gratia farlo contento a questo mondo. E se la Maestà Vostra verrà 
in opinione di farlo visitare troverà per relatione molto più di quello c'ho di 
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sopra accennato. Con che fine alla Maesta Vostra Cattolica humilissimamente 
m'inchino. 

Di Milano 24 febraro 1614. 

Della Sacra Regia Cattolica Maestà Vostra 

Humilissimo et divotissimo servitore 

Giovan Battista Solari!* 


14 Archivo General de Simancas, Papeles de Estado Milan y Saboya, Legajo 1904, Giovan 
Battista Solari to Philip 111, 24 February 1614. 
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Lanzi, Luigi 51 
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Laocoòn 145 
Late Renaissance. See Mannerism 
Leonardo da Vinci x, 7, 11, 18, 22, 26-27, 36, 
53-54, 65, 75, 138, 147, 175 
as governor of painting 20, 37, 92 
grotesque heads 79, 99-101, 99n29, 
119 
Head of a Youth in Profile 42-43 
Last Supper 29, 44-45 
Leda and the Swan 55 
Page of Studies, including a Holy 
Family 100,101 
Virgin and Child with Saint Anne and the 
Infant Saint John the Baptist) 99-100, 
100 
Virgin of the Rocks 49 
Leoni, Leone 11, 17, 122, 154. See also 
Abondio, Antonio 
Leoni, Pompeo 72n45 
Leuco, Azimio 114N27, 127 
Leuco, Giovan Ambrogio 114-15, 15ng1 
Ligozzi, Jacopo 17, 159-60, 163 
frescoes at Grotto of Thetis in 
Pratolino 17,160 
Monstrum marinum rudimenta habitus 
episcopi referens 159, 159 
Puer capite elephantine 158,159 
Lomazzo, Cesare 40,90 
Lomazzo, Giovan Antonio 40n4, 90 
Lomazzo, Giovanni Paolo ix—xiv, 1-29, 
32-39, 63-64, 68-69, 73-74, 77-78, 87, 
89, 90-103, 107-8, 110-12, 117-19, 122, 
125, 126, 130, 131-32, 134-42, 143, 145-50, 
152-70, 175-76 
academy member 11, 27, 53, 90, 95, 117, 


162 

aesthetics ix—xii, 2-12, 22-23, 58-60, 171, 
174,175 

and Aurelio Luini 20, 36n60, 90-103, 
107-8 


and Gaudenzio Ferrari 19, 26, 38, 41 

and Giovanni Battista Della Cerva 13,19, 
20, 21-22, 40—41, 45, 91-92, 154 

apprenticeship 19, 40-41, 44 

as mentor 131-32 (see also Ciocca, 
Girolamo, and Figino, Giovanni 
Ambrogio) 

as painter 11-12, 19-20, 21, 27, 40-62 

drawings 11-12, 52, 58 
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Lomazzo, Giovanni Paolo (cont.) 


grotesque aesthetic xi-xii, 8-10, 17, 95, 
152-70 
grotesque heads 15, 53, 95, 100-1, 162-63 
will and testament 38, 96 
writings: 
Della forma delle muse xii,1 
Idea ix, xii, 1-10, 18, 28-29, 32, 33, 35, 
37-38, 40, 49, 58, 96, 98-99, 110, 117, 
131, 136, 152, 153, 154, 155 
Libro dei sogni 1,5,10-11, 49, 58, 
103 
Rabisch 1, 9-10, 11, 12, 15-16, 63-65, 
74, 78, 96-97, 101, 117, 19 
Rime 9,17, 20, 32, 37, 41, 48-49, 
63-64, 73, 96-98, 110, 117, 122, 132, 
135, 137, 139-41 
Trattato ix, xii—xiv, 1, 2, 6, 10, 17, 20, 
22, 28-29, 33-36, 40, 41, 42, 47, 49, 
58, 77, 96, 108, 122, 131, 134, 139, 
152-53) 155, 157, 165, 171-76 
Agony in the Garden (Milan, Convent of 
San Carlo al Corso) 16, 59-60, 60, 
147-48, 149-50 
Agony in the Garden (Milan, Pinacoteca 
Ambrosiana) 16, 49-51, 51, 52, 147-48 
Allegory of the Lenten Feast 51-52, 52 
Christ on the Cross 49-50, 50 
Cleopatra (Giovanni Paolo 
Lomazzo?) 14, 55,56 
Costumed Figure in Profile 14, 68-69 
Crucifixion 13, 47, 48, 50, 61, 135 
Crucifixion with the Virgin, Saint John the 
Evangelist, and Mary Magdalene 
61-62, 67 
Encounter of Abraham and 
Melchizedek 51 
Executioner (drawing) 53,74 
Feast of Quadragesima 52 
Foreshortened Draped Man Looking Up: 
Study for Prophet (drawing) 58,58 
frescoes: 
Foppa Chapel at San Marco 2, 9, 12, 
26, 36n60, 50, 56-59, 93 
Angel's Glory 56-58, 57, 93 
Fallof Simon Magus 93,143 
Prophets 56, 58, 93 
Santa Maria di Campagna 36n60 
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Santa Maria Nuova 19-20, 44, 45, 
46-47 
Adoration of the Magi 45,46, 47 
Adoration of the Shepherds 45, 
46-47 
Flight into Egypt 45,46 
Marriage of the Virgin 45 
Lamentation over the Dead Christ 55 
Last Supper (copy after Leonardo da 
Vinci) 45 
Madonna and Child with Saints Peter, Paul, 
and Augustine 59,59 
Nativity with the Adoration of the 
Shepherds 55n52, 143, 149, 150 
Noli me tangere 52-53, 53,147 
Our Lady of Victories 143 
portraits 14, 21, 44, 117 
Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata with 
Saint Bartholomew and Saint 
Bernardino 54-55, 55, 94 
Self-Portrait 41—44, 43, 50 
Self-Portrait as Abbot of the Accademia 
della Val di Blenio 53-54, 54, 96 
Lomazzo, Girolamo 40,90 
Lomazzo, Margherita 90-91 
Lomazzo, Pomponio 40,90 
Luini, Aurelio 11, 15, 36, 90—108, 145, 164 
academy member 15, 90, 91, 95, 162, 
164 
aesthetics 96-98, 101, 107, 108 
and Lomazzo 20, 36n60, 90-103, 107, 
108 
cited by Lomazzo 96, 97, 98-99 
drawings 95, 97-98, 101, 102, 105, 108 
grotesque heads 15, 95, 100-101, 118, 
162-63 
Assumption of the Virgin 93 
Dead Christ (drawing) 105,105 
frescoes: 
Luogo Pio della Misericordia 98-99 
Palazzo D'Adda 15, 95, 103, 108 
Sala Conciliare 103, 105, 108 
Allegory of Fame 103,104 
Head of a Faun 103,104 
Sala d'Apollo 103, 106, 108 
Allegory of Putti 107-8, 107 
Apollo Playing the Lyre 93, 
106-7 
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Sala delle Armi 105 
Sala di Venere e Vulcano 103, 
106 
Venus and Cupid 106,106 
San Maurizio al Monastero 
Maggiore 93 
Adoration ofthe Magi 92 
San Vincenzo alle Monache 93 
Holy Family with Saint John the 
Baptist 94,94 
Lamentation over the Dead Christ 94-95 
Martyrdom of Saint Thecla 94 
Music-Making Angels 93 
Noli me tangere 94, 106n41 
Page of Studies, including a Holy Family 
(drawing) 
Penitent SaintJerome 92 
Luini, Bernardino 15, 36, 90 
Luini, Evangelista 90, 98, 98n26 
Luini, Giovanni Pietro 90, 98, 98n26 
Luini, Tobia 90 


100, 107 


Magni, Cesare 16,143 
Mannerism 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 21, 34-35, 149, 
153, 154, 156, 161, 163, 165, 167 
Mantegna, Andrea 48 
as governor of painting 
Camera Picta 105 
Lamentation 105 
Marelli, Michelangelo 67 
Margaret of Austria 113, 126, 128 
Mazenta, Guido 133 
Mazzoni, Giulio, decoration at Casa dei 
Pupazzi 160-61, 161 
Meda, Giuseppe u, 46n28, 145 
Medici, Cardinal Ferdinando de’ 68 
Medici, Cosimo 1 de’, Grand Duke of 


20, 92, 105 


Tuscany 48 
Melzi, Francesco 11, 24n29, 91, 147 
Michelangelo 1, 36, 48, 62n67, 65, 134, 137, 


138, 144, 150, 166, 170 
as governor of painting x,3-4,20, 29, 
37, 44, 92, 
Christ on the Cross 49 
Tomb of Julius 11 154 
Montaigne, Michel de gı 
Morazzone (Pier Francesco Mazzucchelli) 
37N71 
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Moretto da Brescia (Alessandro Bonvicino) 
u 

Morigia, Paolo 106, 10, 113, 141 

Mostaert, Frans (Francesco Mostarda) 41, 
4ını 

Mostaert, Gillis 28 

Muziano, Girolamo 81n76, 138, 151 


Naccherino, Michelangelo 157 
Nebbia, Cesare, frieze at Villa d'Este 
Negroli, Filippo 105 
Nelli, Niccolò 71n44 
Nymphaeum of Lainate 
118-19, 160 


163, 163 


15, 17, 95, 10173, 


Oggiono, Marco d’ 16,143 

Olimpia (daughter of Isabella di Brem) 65, 
66, 66n18, 67n23, 68 

Ottolini, Pietro Martire 

Ovid, Metamorphoses 


132, 132N7 
73, 130, 130n80 


Paganino, Giovanni Antonio 165 
Paletotti, Gabriele 171-72 
De imaginibus sacris et profanis 171 
Palladio, Andrea 156 
Panzeri, Giovan Battista (Serabaglio) 155 
Patinier, Joachim 4inn 
Pellegrini, Antonia 151n63 
Peruzzi, Baldassare 157,165 
Pessa (Busso, Aurelio) 165 
Pestalozza, Niccolò 44 
Peterzano, Simone 95, 95n19 
Philip 11, King of Spain 40,10 
Philip 111, King of Spain 115, 125-27, 128 
Philip rv, Prince of Spain 129 
Pianazzi, Silvestro 38 
Pino, Marco 20 
Pliny the Elder xi, 18n2, 32, 171 
Polidoro da Caravaggio 24 
as governor of painting 
Ponzoni, Agata 114N25,127 
Priorato, Gualdo 144n45 
Procaccini, Camillo 16, 101-2, 18, 125-26 
design for Arachne Embroidery 
119n48, 130 (see also Cantoni, Caterina: 
Arachne Embroidery) 
Grotesque Male Head and Female Head 
(drawing) 


20, 92 


119-22, 


119, 120 
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Procaccini, Giulio Cesare 103, 140—41, 151 
Study of Three Male Heads 
(drawing) 102, 102 
Rainoldi, Bernardo 16 
Raphael (Raffaello Sanzio) 
134-35, 138, 150, 175 
as governor of painting x, 3, 4, 20, 44, 92 
Prophet Isaiah at Basilica of 
Sant'Agostino 138 
Reformation 169 
Renaissance x, 33-34, 41, 92, 170 
Romano, Giulio 91 
Roscio, Giulio 87n95 
Rossignolo, Jacopo 165-66 
Rudolph 11, Holy Roman Emperor 
138 


24, 34, 48, 19, 


122N52, 


Sacchiense, Antonio 46n28 
Salimbeni, Ventura, The Baptism of Christ 
88 

Salviati, Francesco 49 

Salviati, Giuseppe (Giuseppe Porta) 52 

Sambin, Hugues 154n6 

Sanmicheli, Michele 163 

Saracchi workshop 18 

Savoldo, Giovanni Girolamo 1,54 

Scott, William 172n6 

Scuola di Sant'Eligio 15 

Sebastiano del Piombo 54 

Semino, Ottavio 95 

Serlio, Sebastiano 157,165, 171-72 
Architettura 171 

Sesalli, Francesco 33 

Settala, Ludovico 113 

Settala, Manfredo 113 

Sfondrati, Paolo 31n44 

Sforza, Francesco, Marquess of Caravaggio 


47 
Sforza Colonna, Muzio, Marquess of 
Caravaggio 113,133 


Silvani, Gherardo 161 

Solari, Giovanni Battista 127-29 

Sossago, Benedetto 128-29 

Speculum romanae magnificentiae (see under 
Brambilla, Giovanni Ambrogio) 

Statius, Iohannes 86n88 
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Stresi, Pietro Martire 
Suardo, Giovanni Battista 154 


132, 132N7 


Tassani, Giacomo Antonio 113 
Taurino da Roane, Ricciardo 154 
Tempesta, Antonio 79 
Temple of Painting 5, 7-8, 40, 147 
governors of painting x-xi, 40, 44, 51, 
147 (see also the names of individual 
governors) 
Testori, Giovanni 34 
Tibaldi, Pellegrino 11, 147, 161, 165 
Timanthes 32 
Titian (Tiziano Vecellio) 11, 29, 43, 54, 
62n67, 13217, 175 
as governor of painting 3-4, 20, 20n10, 
44, 92 
Crowning with Thorns gı 
Perseus and Andromeda 71n44, 72, 72045 
Toscano, Lorenzo 16 


Unknown artist, decoration at via Santa 
Teresella degli Spagnoli 169, 169-170 

Unknown artist, decoration at via dei 
Tribunali 167,768 

Urbino, Carlo 11, 36n60, 46n28, 77 


Vaccari, Andrea 65n14 

Vaccari, Lorenzo 77, 83, 85n86, 86n89 

Vacchi, Scipione 38, 38n74 

Van Aelst, Nicolaus 88 

Van Heemskerck, Maerten 27-28, 41 

Van Leyden, Lucas 64n6, 69, 86-87 

Van Scorel, Jan 4inu 

Vasari, Giorgio 26, 28, 30-31, 33-34, 40, 49, 

154, 155, 162, 166-67, 170 , 171-72 

Vite 154, 166-67, 171 

Velasco, Juan Férnandez de 133 

Veronese, Paolo (Paolo Caliari), Perseus and 
Andromeda 72 

Visconti, Filippo 38 

Visconti, Giovan Battista 113 

Volterra, Daniele da (Daniele Ricciarelli) 20 


Wespin, Jean (il Tabacchetti) 37n71 


Zuccari, Federico 10, 40, 83, 136, 151, 154, 161 
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Antwerp 13, 27, 41 
Baggio, Monastery of Santa Maria 142 
Blenio Valley 164 
Bologna 20,160 

Palazzo Poggi 161 


Cannobio 28 

Capriasca, Convent of Santa Maria del 
Bigorio 143 

Caronno Pertusella, Santa Maria Nuova 
(Chiesa della Purificazione) 13, 19-20, 

44, 46, 47 

Clusone 163 

Crema 164 

Cremona 114, 164 


Emilia 153 


Flanders 12, 27, 41, 166 

Florence 17, 20, 48, 155, 157, 160, 167 
Boboli Gardens 157 
Medici gardens and villa (see Pratolino) 
Palazzo Capponi-Covoni 161 
Palazzo degli Scarlatti 

(Torrigiani-Nasi) 161 

Palazzo Nonfinito 157 
Palazzo Serguidi 157 
Palazzo Valori Altoviti 157 
via del Proconsolo 157 

Friuli 153 


Lagnasco, Castello Tapparelli 166 
Lainate, Nymphaeum 15-16, 17, 95, 101-3, 
118-19, 160 
Lake Maggiore, Santa Maria di Campagna in 
Pallanza 36n60, 93 
Lodi 164 
Monastery of SanRomano 143 
Lombardy 26, 27, 30, 31, 65, 76, 153, 156, 164, 
170 
Loreto 65 


Madrid 127 

Mantua 126-27 

Messina 20 

Milan: 
Casa degli Omenoni 17, 154, 122 
Cathedral 17, 64, 64n8, 90, 94, 138, 154, 155 


Convent of San Carlo al Corso 150 
Convent of Santa Maria delle Grazie 31, 
35) 37 
San Fedele 137 
San Giovanni in Conca 47, 61 
San Marco, Foppa Chapel 2, 9, 12, 26, 
36n60, 44, 56, 58-59, 93, 143, 150n62 
San Maurizio al Monastero 
Maggiore 92-93 
San Nazaro, Chapel of Santa 
Caterina 22n19 
San Raffaele 140 
San Simpliciano 93 
San Vincenzo alle Monache 38, 93, 96 
San Vittore al Corpo, Milan 146n49 
Chapel of Saint Christopher 141 
Chapel of Saint Francesca 
Romana 142-43 
Sant'Angelo 14, 147 
Santa Maria della Pace 30, 31, 45 
Santa Maria della Passione 37 
Santa Maria delle Grazie, Chapel of Santa 
Corona 30, 31, 35 
Santa Maria Presso San Celso 
Santi Paolo e Barnaba 94-95 
Settala Museum 113-14 


155, 169 


Naples 17, 20, 165, 167 


Oxford, Bodleian Library 173 


Pavia, Certosa di Pavia 141, 145, 147 

Piacenza, Convent of Sant'Agostino 51 
Piuro, Palazzo Vertemate 14, 44-45, 53 
Porta Ticinese, Carthusian Hospice 94 


Pratolino: 
Grotta del Mugnone 160 
Grotto of Thetis 17, 160 


Medici Villa 17 
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Rome 14, 17, 48, 64-89 passim, 91, 136, 138, Ticino u, 143,153 
155, 160, 170 Tivoli 136 
Casa dei Pupazzi (Palazzo Crivelli) 160 Villa d'Este 163 
Palazzo Barberini 170 Turin 22, 31n44, 112, 165n34 
Sant'Agostino 138 
Santa Maria della Pace 138 Valsesia 28, 153 
VillaMadama_ 167 Valtellina, Sant'Alessandro of Traona 28, 35 
Varallo: 
Saronno, Santa Maria dei Miracoli 28, 30, Sacro Monte 20, 29, 33, 36, 37n71, 38, 92 
31, 35 Santa Maria delle Grazie 
Settimo Milanese, Palazzo D'Adda 15, 93, Chapel of Santa Margherita 36 
95, 103-8 Crucifixion Chapel 24, 30, 31, 34 
Siena 155 Vercelli 19, 28, 38 
Switzerland 27,153, 155, 156 San Rocco 30, 31, 31n44 


San Cristoforo 31n44 
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